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Art. I1.—Tue Marquess WELLESLEY. 


A Selection from the Despatches, Treaties, and other Papers 
of the Marquess Wellesley, K.G., during his Government 
of India. Edited by S. J. OWEN, M.A. Clarendon Press, 
Oxford. 1877. 


R. OWEN’S book ought to be a very great help to students 

of Anglo-Indian history. It brings into a reasonably 

small compass all the most valuable of the despatches which 
were before only to be found in the five volumes of Mr. Martin’s 
edition, all the despatches, in fact, which any one but a professed 
historian can want to read. The map at the end of the book 
and the plans of battles and sieges give precisely that kind of 
assistance which is most often looked for in vain by the non- 
military reader of history, to whom a description of a battle un- 
accompanied by a plan is generally practically valueless. Further, 
Mr. Owen gives us, as Mr. Justin M‘Carthy has done in his 
recent “History of Our Own Times,” a short epigrammatic 
running analysis at the top of each page, and he has enriched 
his edition with one of those prefaces which, when well executed, 
throw such a flood of light upon a book of this kind, and which 
are one of the most important features of modern historical 
scholarship. And indeed the Marquess Wellesley was well 
worthy of all the pains which Mr. Owen has taken in helping us 
to understand his work and character. Fortunate as he was in 
having such an instrument as his brother to aid him in carrying 
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out his plans, yet he was unfortunate in the fact that that 
brother’s immense achievements so engrossed men’s attention that 
they forgot to pay their debt of admiration to the statesman, 
whose wise policy and fostering care had made those achieve- 
ments possible, and whose genius finally broke the power of the 
French in India, extended our own empire there, strengthened 
the basis upon which it stood, and made it more beneficial than 
it had ever been to the natives. Yet it is not rare to find edu- 
cated persons who have never heard that there was such a man 
as the Marquess Wellesley, or even confound him with his 
brother. We may hope that Mr. Owen’s book will make such 
ignorance impossible for the future, and help to make known 
the claims of one of England’s greatest statesmen to the fame 
which he deserves. 

There are men who recognise in Wellesley the saviour, and, 
in some sort, the second founder of the Anglo-Indian Empire, 
whose rule was as great a blessing to India as it was a glory to 
England ; but others speak of him as a self-willed tyrant, who 
had no respect for the rights of native sovereigns, and no care 
for the prosperity of his employers. This great diversity of 
opinion is, we believe, due to the anomalous character of the 
political sphere in which he passed the best years of his life. 
The history of our connection with India is such a fruitful field 
for casuistical inquiries that, in judging the characters of the 
chief actors, there is even less approach to unanimity than 
we are accustomed to look for. And those writers who have 
dealt with the period of Wellesley’s rule have either shrunk 
from fairly grappling with the important question of the morality 
of his administration, or have wanted the subtlety and intel- 
lectual delicacy which are specially needed by the historian who 
would do justice to the moral aspect of Anglo-Indian history. 

The son of Garret, Viscount Wellesley, who belonged to an old 
Anglo-Irish family, the future Marquess Wellesley was born in 
Dublin, on the 20th June, 1760. Educated at Eton and 
Christ Church, which he left without taking his degree, on his 
father’s death, in 1781, he spent the first three years of his 
public life in the Trish House of Lords. Want of space forbids 
us to do more than note the chief landmarks in the story of his 
early life, for the years that he spent in India have more his- 
torical interest.than all the rest of his public career, and it is to 
them that we shall give prominence in this Paper. We feel the 
less inclined to chafe at the restriction, inasmuch as his boyhood 
and early manhood contain nothing like the striking situations 
and picturesque incidents which meet us in the corresponding 
period of the life of Warren Hastings, the Indian statesman 
whom he most resembles. Not that Wellesley’s early life was 
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without interest or importance, but he pursued the even tenour 
of his way like a clever young aspirant to Parliamentary distine- 
tion, while the path which Hastings trod was suffused with a 
romantic glow, and presented at every turn those opportunities 
for graphic description which Macaulay turned to such good 
account. 

The Earl of Mornington, as he now was, soon tired of the 
futile debates of a mock Parliament, and his ambition was stimu- 
lated by a political visit to London, in 1782, and a growing 
admiration for Pitt. In 1784 he was returned to the House of 
Commons as member for Beeralston, and soon his promotion seemed 
likely to be rapid enough, for in September, 1786, he was made 
a Lord of the Treasury, and, after giving up his seat, re-elected 
for Saltash in 1787. Unseated on a petition, he came in again 
the year after for Windsor, and in 1793 was made a member of 
the Privy Council, and a Commissioner for the affairs of India. 
But, though he was a warm friend and admirer of Pitt and a 
staunch supporter of his administration, and established his fame 
by a great speech which he delivered in 1794 on the French 
Revolution, his hopes of further promotion were long deferred. 
This delay was a sore trial to him, for he was consumed by am- 
bition, and his restlessness revealed itself in a letter which he 
wrote to his friend Addington in July, 1794. He had more 
than three years longer to wait. It was not till the 4th of 
October, 1797, that he was appointed to the government of 
India. 

The tide in his affairs had come, and, as we shall see, he knew 
how to take it at the flood ; but if his public life had ended then, 
he would hardly be remembered now but as one of the few who, 
in those days, supported Catholic Emancipation and the Aboli- 
tion of the Slave Trade, and as one of the many who denounced 
the French Revolution. Still the part that he took in the dis- 
cussion of these great questions deserves something more than a 
bare mention even in a brief review like this. He never swerved 
from his belief in the need for religious freedom, and he fought 
in its cause with the ardour and the persistency of one whose 
strength of will harmonised with the strength of his convictions. 
Wilberforce had no more generous and loyal supporter. Yet 
the love of freedom, and the love of justice, and the power of 
sympathy were not able tosave Wellesley from losing his balance 
of mind when he spoke of the French Revolution. The great 
philippic which he uttered against it, in 1794, showed a want of 
power to appreciate its real meaning, to understand the causes 
in the past history of the country which had made it inevitable, 
and finally to separate the good which was of its essence from the 
evil which was incidental to it. The speaker breathes nothing 
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but indignation against the excesses of the Revolution, but his 
righteous indignation, his warm admiration for the Constitution 
of his own country, would have pleased us better if they had 
been tempered by some sympathy for the efforts of a people 
whose history had been so much less happy than our own. But 
that sympathetic discernment which could recognise all that 
was noble in the Revolution without being led astray by the 
enthusiasm which could see nothing in it to blame, was not given 
to the men of that time. 

The mention of Catholic Emancipation will have naturally 
suggested the striking contrast between Wellesley’s views and 
those of his great brother on this question. The truth is that 
there were more points of difference than of resemblance in the 
characters of this par nobile fratrum. Strength of will and 
clearness of vision they each had ; in certain intellectual qualities, 
in free play of mind and accessibility to new ideas, the elder 
brother had the superiority ; but he had not the grand simplicity 
which few men as great as Arthur Wellesley have had in so 
remarkable a degree. What we love and reverence in our Great 
Duke is not the genius which enabled him to drive the French 
out of the Peninsula and to win the Battle of Waterloo, but the 
massive grandeur of soul, and the unflinching devotion to duty 
which multiplied the force of his genius. His brother was a man 
of high principle and sincere patriotism, but his ambition was 
alloyed by egotism; it was not that noble ambition of the man 
who aims at the highest culture of self, the fullest development 
of great gifts in fulfilment of the law of his being. In a word, 
there was much that was gaudy and even frivolous, thongh 
nothing mean, side by side with much that was noble in Welles- 
ley’s character. His egotism reveals itself most painfully in 
some of his despatches. Though he was much esteemed by those 
who served under him in India, his character would not strike 
the reader who knew nothing of the history of his private life as 
a very lovable one. He would suppose that the love that was 
felt for him by his subordinates was rather the love begotten of 
‘admiration and respect, aided by the imagination, than the love 
of familiar friends. But his private letters show that Wellesley 
was a man of warm and loving heart, and ever ready to give 
others their due. Even when his brother's fame was over- 
shadowing his own, with what a tender and loving pride he 
spoke of his great deeds! Yet he never forgot himself even then, 
never forgot that he was the elder brother, that it was he who 
had fostered the genius which was to liberate the enslaved 
nations. But with all his faults and with all his foibles, with 
the affectation which sometimes almost makes us forget the un- 
doubted sincerity and massiveness of his character, there is some- 
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thing very fascinating in that union of a feminine tenderness 
and sensitiveness with a heroic strength of will which reveals 
itself in his features, no less than in his words and bis actions. 

Such was the man who had been thought worthy to rule British 
India. The work that lay before him was destined to develop 
a power of mind and a force of character the quality of which few 
suspected, for constitutional indolence had hitherto laid its spel. 
upon them, and some great stimulus was needed to dissolve it. 

Before we can attempt to review Lord Mornington’s Indian 
administration, we must try to picture to ourselves the state of 
India when he arrived there. Within the last few years great 
political changes had taken place. The ever-varying relations of 
the native States to each other had complicated their relations 
with us. Our own power was not, as yet, by any means firmly 
established. The power of the Nizam, one of aline of princes who 
had once ruled the Deccan from Hyderabad as the Viceroys of 
the Mogul Emperors, and with whom our relations had been 
specially close, had fallen to a very low ebb. The direct cause 
of his humiliation had been a disastrous war with the Mahrattas, 
in 1795, and it was to the policy of non-intervention which 
Lord Mornington’s predecessor, Sir John Shore, had then 
followed, that the Nizam’s defeat had been mainly due. The 
latter, partly, no doubt, through pique, partly through the need 
that he felt of some protecting power, had superseded a body of 
English troops which he had subsidised, and which had just 
been obliged to forsake him in his hour of need, by another 
subsidiary corps, officered by Frenchmen, but M. Raymond, who 
had been the guiding spirit of this corps, was no longer alive at 
the time of Lord Mornington’s arrival. Through their command of 
this force the French had been obtaining more and more influence 
with the Nizam, and, in fact, threatened to make him merely a 
tool in their hands. His position was a most embarrassing one : 
his own power virtually gone, the necessity of seeking some 
protector against his unfriendly neighbours forced him to choose 
between the French and ourselves. The French had the 
advantage of being in possession, and the Nizam was perhaps, 
if anything, less averse to them than to the English ; for although, 
at the best, his position was not a dignified one, he might stll, by 
an effort of self-deception, flatter himself that the French corps 
was only a force in his service, whereas he confessed to his 
Minister, Azeem-ul-Omrah, his fear lest the recall of the English 
battalions might involve the virtual supremacy of the English 
power. While the French had these advantages, our strength 
lay in the friendship of the Minister, and in the abilities and 
resolution of the new Governor-General. 

Turning from the Nizam to his old enemies the Mahrattas, we 
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find that here there was not so much want of power as of 
harmony. Every student of Anglo-Indian history knows that 
the successors of Sivajee had been supplanted by their Ministers 
the Peishwas; but the glory of the Peishwas too had departed, and 
at this time the foremost chief of the Mahratta Empire was 
Dowlut Rao Sindia. Lord Cornwallis and Sir John Shore 
adhering, rightly or wrongly, to the instructions of the Act of 
Parliament, which prescribed non-intervention and forbade 
all extension of territory, and all wars with the native 
princes except in self-defence, had allowed the power of the 
Sindias to grow to its present size. They had held on 
steadily in the path that had been marked out for them, 
without regarding the opportunities, which more than once pre- 
sented themselves, of establishing the influence of England over 
the different Mahratta powers. Nana Furnavese, the Peishwa’s 
Minister, in his dread of Mahadajee Sindia, Dowlut Rao’s prede- 
cessor, had twice made proposals to Cornwallis for an alliance. 
Mahadajee Sindia himself had sought our friendship. But these 
offers had been rejected, and since they had been made Sindia’s 
power had grown to an alarming size, while, on the other hand, 
that of the Peishwa had proportionally fallen. Sindia was now at 
Poona, busily engaged in strengthening his influence over the 
Peishwa. ‘The power of Holkar, the chief whose name is so well 
known in connection with that of Sindia, had not yet reached 
its zenith. 

Such were the internal relations of the Mahratta States ; their 
attitude towards the English promised much trouble for the 
Governor-General. Sindia, like the Nizam, had a force, officered 
by Frenchmen, in his service. When we mention that this 
force, which had been organised by General de Boigne, and had 
passed on his return to Europe, in 1796, under the control of 
General Perron, amounted, in 1803, to 43,650 men, with 464 
guns, it will be seen that, in the event of a war, Sindia was 
likely to be a dangerous enemy. His power was most formidable 
in the North, but, wherever he might happen to be, he was sure 
to he a source of trouble. When his absence from the North 
freed us from danger in that quarter, his presence at Poona was 
a sign that he meant to use the power of the Peishwa against us. 
Moreover, his absence from the North, if it was a relief in one 
way, was a source of danger in another, for it removed a fairly 
efficient barrier against the attacks of Zemaun Shah, the formid- 
able ruler of Afghanistan. The Peishwa, though it might have 
seemed to be his interest to rid himself of the thraldom in which 
he was held by Sindia, was unwilling to ally himself te the 
English, partly perhaps from a feeling of patriotism which chose 
dependence on a Mahratta rather than on a foreign Power. And 
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if the nominal head of the Mahratta Empire was either afraid or 
unwilling to join us, if Sindia’s designs were liable to suspicion, 
another chief, the Rajak of Berar, was a decided enemy to our 
Government. 

But if not our strongest, at least our bitterest enemy was in the 
South. The name of Tippoo Sultaun is familiar to those who know 
least of Indian history. Tippoo’s enmity to our power was an 
inherited enmity. Our armies had never met a mightier foe in 
India than his father, Hyder, and, if Tippoo’s power had been 
Jessened by Cornwallis, his hatred towards us had been many 
fold increased. He cannot be charged with any want of diligence 
in his efforts to gratify it. He had tried at different times to 
obtain the aid of Persia, of Zemaun Shah, of the Sultan of Turkey, 
of the Court of Poona, and of the French Government, both 
before and after the outbreak of the French Revolution. And 
while he had thus laboured to strengthen himself by foreign 
alliances, his own power was by no means a feeble one. At the 
outbreak of the war in 1799, he had an effective army of about 
45,000 men, well furnished with artillery. Thus his own strength, 
impaired indeed, but still considerable, his friendship with the 
Mahrattas, his threatening attitude towards the Nizam, the 
possibility of an accession of French troops to his army, above 
all, his unquenchable hatred of the English made him an enemy 
against whom the Governor-General was bound to be on his 
guard. 

Our allies, the Vizier of Oude and the Nabob of the Carnatic, 
were rather likely to be a source of weakness to the new 
Governor-General than to render him any efficient help. A 
dynastic revolution had lately taken place in Oude, and the 
troubles to which it had given rise were not yet abated. The 
new Vizier, Saadut Ally, was unable to govern the country over 
which Sir John Shore had made him ruler, and was continually 
asking for English aid. The Nabob of the Carnatic was in a yet 
worse plight. Fear of his counsellors had made him refuse his 
assent to the modification of a treaty concluded with him in 1792, 
which Lord Hobart had presented to him three years later, and 
the object of which had been to ensure by a cession of territory 
the payment of the sum agreed upon in 1792, for the support of 
an English subsidiary force. He had moreover been irritated by 
the efforts which Hobart had made to coerce him after persuasion 
had failed, and the usurers, who were virtually masters of his 
country, took care not to let his anger cool. 

Such were the relations of the native States to each other, and 
towards the English at the time of which we have been speaking ; 
but another important power still remains to be considered. The 
position of the French in India was of a most anomalous kind. 
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There was no regularly constituted French Government, but 
there was a very real French power. This power was in 
the hands of a few military adventurers, the most prominent 
of whom had established their influence with some of the 
native States by creating corps of trained infantry, mainly 
officered by men of their own nation. Their national gifts of 
manner had helped them greatly; far more popular with the 
natives than ourselves, they could afford to laugh at the attempts 
of English adventurers to rival them. At Hyderabad, Raymond, 
if he had lived, would no doubt have made it hard for the 
Governor-General to re-establish English influence over the 
Nizam ; his death, followed as it was by quarrels among the 
inferior officers, had happened most opportunely for us. The 
corps in the North not only supported Sindia, but, holding a grant 
of land from that chief, was also practically a separate French 
power in dangerous proximity to our frontier. Thus, though the 
long-established position of the English in India, their definite 
government and firm connection with the mother-country gave 
them an advantage over the French, still the power of the latter was 
of a kind which, by a fortunate turn of events, might find itself 
supreme. A successful war waged by Sindia, with the aid of 
Perron’s disciplined battalions or a reinforcement of Tippoo’s 
army from France, a contingency which did not seem impossible, 
might reverse the relative positions of the European rivals. 

How then, on the whole, did the English power in India stand 
in 1798? The short review that we have attempted will have 
shown that our Empire was in a critical state. With helpless 
allies, whose connection, as it then was, did it more harm than 
good, surrounded on all sides by enemies secret or avowed, and 
with its own resources not in the most efficient condition, the 
English Government in India needed a wise and strong ruler to 
direct its councils. Above all, it needed a man who was not 
afraid of responsibility, a man who, conscious of the rectitude of 
his intentions, and trusting in his own power, would be willing 
to abide by the results of his independent action. 

Lord Cornwallis and Sir John Shore, the men who had last 
guided the destinies of our Indian Empire, had perhaps obeyed 
the Act of Parliament too scrupulously. [t was this scrupulousness 
which had led them to reject the advances of Nana Furnavese, 
and of Sindia, when the opposite course might have saved so 
much bloodshed in later years. Men of this temper would not 
have been fitted to rule the India of 1798. A man was needed 
of greater energy, greater foresight, greater power of forming 
grand political conceptions ; less scrupulous, but by no means less 
high-principled. Such a man was the Earl of Mornington. 

it is indeed hard to imagine a more thankless office than 
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that of a Governor-General of India, in the days when the 
fabric of our Empire had not yet been fully built up. Hampered 
by the instructions of Ministers at home who knew little of the 
Empire for which they were legislating, forced either to violate 
those instructions or to leave undone much that they felt it their 
duty to do, they had to make up their minds to be reproached 
either for severity or for feebleness. And the reproaches of 
Ministers and Directors have sometimes been echoed since by 
historians. More than one of these might have reconsidered his 
judgments, if he had fairly asked himself a question in which 
lies the root of the matter, and thought it over until he had 
found an answer. Let us try whether we can find one which 
will satisfy us. Were Englishmen to remain in India, or were 
they, one and all, to leave it, in order to guard against the 
possibility of doing injustice to the natives? The latter would 
have been a course which the staunchest member of the Peace 
Society would hardly venture to defend. Violently to break 
up the Company that had stood for nearly two hundred years, to 
destroy the prospects of every Englishman in India, to ruin 
the thousands whose means of living depended, directly or 
indirectly, upon the connection between England and India, 
would have been preposterous measures which no man whose 
moral sense was not utterly perverted could for a moment have 
thought of supporting. To argue the question at all is almost 
insulting to common sense. In Anglo-Indian history there had 
been much that was shameful mingled with much that was 
honourable to the English name. But to bring that history to a 
sudden close was quite out of the question. Under what con- 
ditions, then, was the Anglo-Indian power to remain? For the 
Company to quit their position as a ruling power would have 
been unjust to the States which had put themselves under their 
protection. Besides, even if they had abandoned their connection 
with their native allies, and imitated the native manner of 
observing treaties, their difficulties would not have been at an end. 
Either the native princes would have driven them into the sea, 
in order to rid themselves finally of neighbours who had shown 
themselves to be so mighty, or if they had been so bewildered 
at this strange caprice of self-sacrifice as to have remained 
passive spectators of it, the self-deposed Emperors would have 
probably found themselves regaining Empire in much the same 
way in which they had originally won it. Mere merchants they 
could not remain; they might be merchants if they would, but 
not without being Emperors too. For European settlers in India a 
stationary condition wasimpossible. It might be doubtful whether 
England or France would win the day, but one or other was sure to 
do so. The English would have been willing to live peaceably, if 
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the restless natives would have allowed them to do so, but peace at 
any price was not what they wanted, and, as they were fully deter- 
mined to keep what they had already won, they ended by winning 
more, and finally by becoming the dominant power in India. The 
question then that has been asked above may now fairly be an- 
swered. We must decide that Englishmen were to surrender the 
Empire which they had founded, to forsake the native powers with 
whom they had allied themselves, to abandon the good work which 
they had begun, perhaps without much regarding it, the work of 
civilising a country which had never had more than a mock civili- 
sation, or, for a middle course was impossible, we must decide 
that they were to go on and prosper. Can‘we hesitate to say 
that they were right in deciding to go on, or rather that they 
deserve no blame for not even having thought of going back ? 
Leaving England on the 7th of November, 1797, the Earl of 
Mornington arrived at the Cape in February, 1798. There he 
seized the opportunity of hearing about Indian affairs from Lord 
Hobart, and an experienced Indian officer, General Baird. From 
Major Kirkpatrick also, who had been Resident at the Court. of 
Sindia, and more recently at that of the Nizam, he learnt much 
about the French corps at Hyderabad, and the correspondence 
that went on between it and the French officers in Tippoo’s 
service. This news he communicated to Dundas, who was at 
that time President of the Board of Control, and added a sketch 
of the measures which he thought of adopting in order to keep 
Zemaun Shah at bay, to substitute English for French influence 
at the Nizam’s Court, and to meet the wishes of the Mahrattas 
for an alliance with our power. This despatch, let us note, is 
the best answer to the charge of ignorance of Indian affairs 
which Mr, Mill has brought against the Governor-General. On the 
26th of April, 1798, Madras was reached. It was during his stay 
there that, in obedience to the wishes of the Directors, Morning- 
ton made the attempt in which Hobart had failed, of trying to 
persuade the Nabob of the Carnatic to agree to a modification 
of the treaty of 1792. But he succeeded no better than the late 
Governor of Fort St. George had done; in a letter to Lord 
Clive, Hobart’s successor, he describes the Nabob’s mind as 
baving been “in-a state of great irritation and alarm.” This 
letter deserves mention for another reason. It shows that 
Mornington, who has always been credited with the power of 
reading character and discerning able instruments, had already 
begun to take stock of the men who might be useful to the 
public service. Among the civil servants and officers whose 
character he sketches for Clive’s benefit occurs the name of 


Malcolm. 
On the 7th of May, he arrived at the seat of Government. We 
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may begin by noticing his interference with the Government of 
Tanjore, though this was not actually the first matter which 
claimed his attention, because the work had been left unfinished 
by his predecessor. The country of Tanjore, with its numerous 
streams, its valuable forests, its teeming herds of sheep and 
cattle, is situated almost in the extreme South of India on the 
southern side of the river Coleroon. In 1787, the claims of 
Serfojee, the adopted son of the late Rajah, Tuljajee, had been 
set aside by the Madras Government in favour of Tuljajee’s half- 
brother, Ameer Sing, on the ground that Tuljajee had not been 
responsible for his acts at the time that he had adopted Serfojee. 
and, further, that legally the adoption could not stand. ‘The 
new Rajah, who was also Serfojee’s public guardian, treated him 
so cruelly that his private guardian, the famous Swartz, appealed 
to the English, who interfered to protect him. The result of 
their appeal probably gave confidence to Serfojee’s friends, for 
they at once followed it up by praying for a reversal of the 
decision which had excluded Serfojee from the throne. Sir John 
Shore again listened favourably, and his successor, following the 
interpretation of the law given by some learned pundits, and 
also obeying the order of the Court of Directors and the Board 
of Control, dethroned Ameer Sing, and set up Serfojee in his 
stead. Although it will involve a further slight departure from 
chronological order, it may be well here to notice the treaty 
which the Governor-General concluded with the new’ Rajah. 
This treaty provided for the entire transfer of the collection of 
the revenue and the administration of justice from the Govern- 
ment. of Tanjore to that of the Company. Formerly the Rajahs 
of Tanjore had been in a state of external dependence upon the 
English, but they had had some authority, and had managed 
their affairs as badly as Indian princes usually did. Serfojee 
was to enjoy the personal dignity and the title of Rajah, and he 
was to have a sufficient income, but a ruler he was not to be. 
The Power which had raised him up was henceforth to govern 
his country. By the elevation of Serfojee the English repaired a 
wrong which they had unwittingly committed, and in his Minute 
the Governor-General spoke of the duty of making such a 
reparation. Many readers of history would, no doubt, laugh at 
the notion of attaching any weight to the professions of justice 
made by a statesman ina political paper. But while there is 
no need to put unlimited trust in the sincerity of the conven- 
tional tributes to morality which are so often scattered through 
such documents, it is, on the other hand, no proof of sagacity to 
deny that a Government is ever guided by any motives but 
those of unenlightened self-interest. 

The matter which had first called forth the Governor-General’s 
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attention was a most important one. Blindly trusting to the 
assurances of a French adventurer, Ripaud, Tippoo Sultaun had 
sent an embassy to the Isle of France to negotiate for the alliance 
of a disciplined French force with his own army. The am- 
bassadors soon found that their master had been deceived, but 
instead of returning home at once, as they ought to have done, 
they foolishly published the object of their mission, and then 
proceeded to enlist a few worthless recruits, as the only substitute 
for the army by whose aid they had fondly hoped to overthrow 
the British power. But it was not enough that Tippoo had 
shown an utter want of judgment in sending the embassy, and 
that his ambassadors had done their best to make matters worse. 
It was only after their return that the amazing folly of the 
Sultaun was fully made manifest. Instead of disavowing the 
proclamation which General Malartic, the Governor of the Isle 
of France, had issued, and promptly dismissing the recruits, he 
took the latter into his service, allowed them to establish a 
Jacobin club, and did all he could to strengthen the suspicions of 
the Governor-General that he contemplated an alliance with 
France. No doubt much that these facts proved was well 
known before. If there had been any question of Tippoo’s 
hatred of the English, his conduct would have set that question 
at rest. His hatred of the English, however, was notorious, 
Nor can it be truly said that his conduct showed that he would 
co-operate with the French, whenever he might get the chance. 
Nobody doubted that he would do so. The real importance of 
his policy, or rather impolicy, lay in the fact that he did not dis- 
avow the embassy, that he took the French recruits into his 
service, and that by so doing he gave the English Government 
a right to ask for an explanation of his conduct. 

It was not until November 8th, 1798, that this explanation 
was demanded. It is not, however, on that account to be 
supposed that Mornington had looked calmly on at Tippoo’s 
proceedings; on the contrary, his first idea had been to attack 
him at once. He had made up his mind directly he had heard 
from Lord Macartney, the Governor of the Cape settlement, 
that General Malartic’s proclamation was genuine. But as the 
unprepared state of the army on the Coromandel Coast forced 
him to give up this plan, he lost no time in giving orders for the 
speedy equipment of the troops. And in his resolution to leave 
nothing undone which might in any way tend to make success 
more certain, if war should become unavoidable, he determined 
to make the power of the Nizam, and if possible, that of the 
Mabrattas also, aid in the work of reducing Tippoo. What he pro- 
posed to do was to obtain the dismissal of the French force at 
Hyderabad, and to put an English subsidiary corps in its place. 
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The goodwill of Azeem-ul-Omrah, the Nizam’s Minister, towards 
the English made it easy to gain this end, and a treaty nego- 
tiated with the Nizam, by Captain Kirkpatrick, provided for the 
Governor-General’s object, and further bound the English Govern- 
ment to mediate between the Nizam and the Mahrattas, or, if 
the latter should refuse to accept English mediation, to guard 
the Nizam from their enmity. 

But, unfortunately, the negotiation at Poona was not so 
successful. Dread of Sindia prevented the Peishwa from listening 
to his Minister, Nana Furnavese, who advised that a force 
under the famous Mahratta general, Pureshram Bhow, should be 
sent to co-operate with the English. 

As circumstances had forced Mornington to give up his original 
design of attacking Tippoo at once, he would now have been 
content if the Sultaun had given some really trustworthy pledge 
of his willingness to keep the peace. In his despatch of 8th No- 
vember he did no more than express his sorrow at hearing of the 
Suitaun’s connection with the French, inform him of the military 
preparations which he had made as a matter of precaution, and 
propose to send an ambassador to communicate “a plan 
calculated to promote the mutual security and welfare of all 
parties.” In his reply Tippoo took no notice of this proposal ; 
he thought it enough to say that “his friendly heart is to the 
last degree bent on endeavouring to confirm and strengthen the 
foundations of harmony and uniou.” Mornington was not likely 
to be satisfied with evasions of this sort; before he had received 
this letter, however, he had again written to Tippoo, asking for 
a speedy answer to his original proposal. In another letter 
Tippoo tried to explain away the fact of the embassy, and gave 
fresh assurances of his love of peace, but again evaded the 
proposal for sending an ambassador. Mornington, who received 
this letter at Madras, on the 31st of December, now began to lose 
patience, and peremptorily demanded an immediate reply. It 
was not till the 13th of February, 1799, that this reply, conveying 
Tippoo’s tardy assent tv Mornington’s proposal, arrived. But it 
was too late. Believing from the Sultaun’s delay that he had 
resolved not to listen to any suggestions for a peaceful arrange- 
ment, the Governor-General had already ordered the allied armies 
of the English and the Nizam to be set in motion. Yet he was 
willing even now to settle matters by negotiation, thougli it is 
not to be supposed that he would have granted the Sultaun the 
same terms that he would have been ready to offer when he first 
remonstrated with him. To reduce his power by force of arms had 
been, as we have seen, Mornington’s first resolve. Afterwards he 
would have been contented if Tippoo had agreed to allow the 
presence of an English Resident at Seringapatam, and to cut 
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himself off from all connection with the French; but when he 
had strengthened his own army, and when the French invasion 
of Egypt had suggested to him the possibility of further French 
assistance reaching Mysore, he made up his mind to require the 
cession of Canara,” a strip of territory to the north of the Malabar 
Coast, in order te prevent the landing of a French army in the 
Sultaun’s dominions. After he had arrived at Madras, he would 
have required, in addition to his other demands, the payment of 
an indemnity to the English Government and their allies. It 
was Tippoo’s faith in the constant assurances of French aid which 
he received from Chapuis and Dubuc, the commanders of the 
recruits from the Isle of France, which Jed him to turn a deaf ear 
to Mornington’s proposals. 

A short sketch of the events of the war which followed will 
suffice. Two armies from the Malabar‘and Coromandel Coasts, 
the former under General Stuart, the latter under Harris, the 
Commander-in-Chief, were to advance against Seringapatam. 
On the morning of the 6th of March, Stuart’s right brigade under 
Colonel Montresor was attacked at Seedasere by the flower of 
Tippoo’s army, which, favoured by the woody country and a 
hazy atmosphere, had advanced unperceived, and attacked the 
rear and front of Montresor’s men almost simultaneously. But 
these sepoys, although surrounded and greatly outnumbered, 
defended themselves so gallantly that the enemy could make no 
impression upon them, and, on being attacked by Stuart himself, 
who had speedily advanced to the rescue, retreated in all direc- 
tions. After thisreverse Tippoo marched by way of Periapatam 
and Seringapatam to encounter Harris, who on the 27th of March 
completely defeated him at Malvelly, some distance east of the 
capital of Mysore. The English leader now executed a skilful 
manceuvre. Instead of marching along the north side of the 
Cavery, as Tippoo had certainly expected that he would do, he 
crossed the river on the south, made a short halt at the village 
of Sosilly, and, after an unopposed march of five days, encamped 
about two miles south-west of Seringapatam. On the night of 
his arrival an attempt to take possession of the large tope and 
village of Sultanpetta was, partly owing to the darkness of the 
night, repulsed with loss, but a fresh attack on the morrow 
succeeded. Major-General Floyd was now sent to effect a junc- 
tion with Stuart, with whom he returned, after a few days, to 
the capital. On the 30th of April the batteries began to batter in 
breach, and the work of destruction went on so rapidly, that on 
the morning of the 4th of May, a chosen body of men was 
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* In exchange for “an equal extent of territory in some other quarter,” 
says Malcolm (“ Political History,” vol. i., p. 227). 
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stationed in the trenches under Major-General Baird, who was to 
lead them forth in the heat of the day to assault the stupendous 
works with which Hyder and Tippoo had fenced their capital. 
How successfully the attack was made, how gallantly Colonel 
Sherbrooke led the assault on the southern side, how the Sultaun 
was slain and his palace occupied, we learn from Baird’s report ; 
but though the General did not forget to record the heroism of 
the men who fought under him, we feel, as we read his words, an 
unavailing regret that there was no Napier to tell of the 
impetuous valour and the faithful long-suffering of our men 
on that awful day, when the British soldier and the Bombay 
sepoy fought side by side, in generous rivalry, until the downfall 
of the mighty fortresses of Seringapatam proclaimed the ruin 
of Hyder’s empire. 

The conduct of the campaign and of the policy which had led 
up to it reflected credit on all concerned. The promptitude 
with which Wellesley had acted from the first, the zeal and 
ability with which he had remedied the deficiencies of the 
southern army, the wise confidence which had led him to delegate 
the amplest powers to General Harris, the judicious strategy of the 
commanders, the courage of the troops, and the forbearance with 
which they had used their victory, combined to make the con- 
quest of Mysore one of the worthiest achievements of the British 
in India. 

The subjugation of Tippoo was perhaps the one of his political 
achievements on which the Governor-General looked back most 
fondly, and, if any one of aseries of acts which wereclosely linked 
together can be said to be more important than the rest, this 
preference was justifiable. The conquest and settlement of 
Mysore initiated a system of policy, the special characteristics of 
which were its unity and consistency. These qualities make it 
far easier than it would otherwise have been to estimate the 
value of Mornington’s statesmanship. Let us try to apply the 
test. First of all, the series of measures which culminated in the 
treaty of Seringapatam formed the keystone of the defensive 
alliance system. [rom an interesting paragraph in Mornington’s 
Minute of the 12th of August, 1798, it appears that even at this 
early period of his administration he had sketched the plan of 
that system in his mind. The conquest of Mysore put it in 
motion. The first treaty of Hyderabad, which secured the aid 
of the Nizam against Tippoo, was, as will presently appear, the 
forerunner of the treaty of Bassein ; the policy which brought 
about the destruction of the Sultaun led to the English relations 
with the Peishwa. And, besides relieving us from the fear of a 
powerful and implacable fue, besides ameliorating the condition 
of the millions whom he had oppressed, the conquest of Mysore 
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gave a blow to the hopes of the French and the various Eastern 
Powers which had sympathised with Tippoo’s aims, stimulated 
commerce, set free a large portion of the British army for other 
services, and, occurring as it did, early in Mornington’s adminis- 
tration, gave a valuable prestige to his name and to the British 
power. 

But this is not the view of all. The historian who has dis- 
tinguished himself by the most bitter criticism on the Governor- 
General’s policy has not spared him here. Mr. Mill’s argument 
is that if Mornington was right in going to war with Tippoo, 
Cornwallis was wrong in making peace with him, since the 
English were stronger relatively to Tippoo in 1799 than they had 
been in 1792, and since they could place just as much depend- 
ence upon their allies at the later as at the ear!ier time. But 
these facts, which the historian relies upon so confidently for 
proving that the war was needless, are substantially the same as 
those which Mornington used to prove that it was advisable. 
They were not, of course, the grounds for war with Tippoo, but 
they were the circumstances which made it wise to attack him, 
if there were other reasons for doing so. If an enemy is trouble- 
some and does something equivalent to a declaration of war, if 
he refuses to listen to proposals for a friendly adjustment of 
difficulties, if to guard continually against the consequences of 
his implacable temper is far more trying than a war which 
would silence him for ever, and perhaps as expensive, then to 
say that he is weak is surely no argument against attacking him. 
Mornington was not displeased, perhaps, that by his virtual 
declaration of war Tippoo had given the English Government 
an opportunity for imposing some new and more effectual con- 
ditions upon him. The treaty of 1792 had kept the hands of 
the English tied; Tippoo by his own act set them free. Nor 
was it true, as Mr. Mill maintains, that there was no more likeli- 
hood in 1798 that the French would invade India than there 
had been at any time since the outbreak of war between them 
and the English. The expedition to Egypt pointed to the pos- 
sibility, at least, of a later expedition to India ; such an expedi- 
tion would have been quite in keeping with what we know of 
Napoleon’s love of far-reaching schemes, and a letter which he 
wrote to Tippoo shows that he contemplated it. But Mr. Mill 
is also virtuously indignant at what he regards as the un- 
righteous dealing of Mornington. He charges him with having 
broken a law of his country in going to war with Tippoo, on the 
ground that the war could not be called a defensive one. Cer- 
tainly it could not, strictly speaking, be so called; but, on the 
other hand, as much biood was likely to be shed in the long 
run by avoiding it as by entering upon it. The fact is that the 
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man who violates a law or disobeys his instructions in the belief 
that he will be best serving his country by doing so, ought to 
feel very confident in himself, and ought to make up his mind to 
abide by the results of his independent action. If he succeeds 
he will be rewarded; if he fails he must not think himself 
aggrieved—though morally his conduct will have been the same 
in either case—if he is punished or superseded. Thus, few 
people would take Nelson to task for disobeying Sir Hyde 
Parker's orders at Copenhagen, for his disobedience led to 
victory. 

After the death of Tippoo, the next step was to deal with the 
conquered country. Mornington, foreseeing that the usurper’s 
sons must always chafe under the conditions which he would 
have to impose upon them, wisely resolved to restore the old 
Hindoo dynasty, while doing what he could to soften the lot of 
the deposed family. His plan was to form part of the conquered 
country into the new kingdom of Mysore, and to divide the 
greater portion of the rest into equal shares, for the English and 
their ally, the Nizam ; while, as a measure of policy, the Mabrattas 
were to be conciliated with a third smaller share, if they would 
agree, like the Nizam, to receive an English subsidiary force. 
Their refusal to do this left the whole of the conquered coun- 
try not included in the new kingdom to be divided between 
the allies. Mornington made this division on the principle of 
strengthening the English frontier against every possible attack 
both from without and within, and of guarding the kingdom of 
Mysore against invasions from the lawless troops of the 
Mahrattas and of the Nizam. The settlement was confirmed by 
two treaties, one of which fixed the amount of territory which 
was to belong to each State, while the other, between the new 
Rajah, on the one hand, and the English alone, on the other, 
settled the relations between the kingdom of Mysore, and the 
Power which had called it into being. It is quite true that the 
new kingdom was to be altogether dependent upon the English 
Government, but that does not justify Mr. Mill’s question, 
“ What, then, it may be asked, was the use of setting up the 
shadow of a Rajah?’* The uses of doing so were,manifold. 
The restoration of a Rajah of their own race was sure to please 





* It is rather a gratuitous charge against the Governor-General to say, as 
Mill does, that “this Rajah was a species of screen put up to hide, at once from 
Indian and from European eyes, the extent c! aggrandisement which the 
British territory had received.” If this was so, Mornington must have tried 
to blind his critics in one eye while he did all he could to open the other; for 
surely the subsidiary treaty 0’ Seringapatam furnished evidence enough as to 
the nature of the relations between the new Rajah, and the English Govern- 
ment. 
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the Hindoos far better than the annexation of the country by 
the English would have done ;* to have directly governed the 
country through the agency of English officials would no doubt 
have offered some advantages, but these would have been 
balanced by disadvantages. Mornington’s plan was to combine 
native rule with English supervision: in Poornea, the late 
Sultaun’s chief Minister, was found a fitting adviser for the new 
Rajah, while in Lieutenant-Colonel Close, who was to be 
Resident at the new Court, the Governor-General saw “a man, 
whose eminent talents, extensive experience, and conciliatory 
manners, enabled him to guide the new Minister without 
permitting him to feel the existence of control.” The system 
which Mornington adopted deserves all praise as having been 
the first attempt to fit the natives for self-government. Neces- 
sarily it was a system which needed caution ; the natives could 
not be left to govern themselves without supervision ; but that 
supervision was to be exercised as delicately as might be. 
Anyhow the plan bore good fruit, if any faith is to be put in the 
Governor-General’s own account of its working. 

Thus Tippoo had fallen by a just retribution. The man who 
had repeatedly tortured and slain his English prisoners, had ex- 
oa his sins by the ignominious death which he had met with ia 

is own capital at the hands of a nameless English soldier. The 
power which Hyder, the son of a Mahometan killidar, and at 
once the most far-seeing statesman and the greatest captain that 
had ever arisen among the natives of India, had created, 
which had passed after his death intothe weaker hands of Tippoo, 
and which Cornwallis bad mutilated, was now annihilated by 
Mornington. The people who had long groaned-under the cruelty 
and intolerance of a tyrant, alien in blood and religion, now 
passed under the milder sway of a Rajah of their own race and 
a Minister of tried talents, for whose efficiency the benevolent 
supervision of the English offered the surest pledge. 

We have seen how Mornington provided for the maintenance 
of an English force at Hyderabad ; but security for the payment 
of these. troops was wanting. This was obtained by the treaty of 
the 12th of October, 1800, which bound the Nizam to a cession 
of the territory which he had acquired by the treaties of Seringa- 
patam and of Mysore. 

Closely connected with this treaty were the negotiations which 
the Marquess Wellesley, for so we must now call him, entered into 
with the Peishwa: these negotiations and the war which arose 
out of them lasted beyond some of the other political measures of 





* Wilks, in his “ History of Mysore,” bears testimony to the pleasure of the 
Hindoos at the restoration. 
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this administration, which we have not yet noticed, but they were 
so intimately bound up with the policy which the Governor- 
General had pursued at Hyderabad and in Mysore, that this seems 
the right place to discuss them. It needs no ordinary effort of 
the imagination to picture to oneself even faintly the ruin 
which the Mahrattas had wrought for generations in India. Like 
a swarm of locusts, they devoured up the produce of the most 
fertile regions of the peninsula. But this comparison only brings 
one element of their destructiveness before the mind. Their 
lawless exercise of power had hindered the really beneficial 
working of the Mogul administration. The extent of sea-coast 
which they commanded offered a tempting opportunity for French 
invaders. Had they only been able to act harmoniously, they 
might, long before Wellesley’s time, have become the foremost 
power in the country. To keep them in check had sorely tried 
even the genius of Hastings. It seemed as if no reverse could 
make any impression upon their inexhaustible numbers. But 
to describe their organised raids and the unfailing perseverance 
with which they made and enforced their demands would be to 
tell a thrice-told tale. 

The aim of Wellesley was to obtain “the complete establish- 
ment of the interests of the British Power in the Mahratta 
Empire,” and to guard the Nizam, as the late treaties bound him 
to do, from the ever-present danger of Mahratta attack. In 
April, 1800, he had tried again to establish a connection with the 
Peishwa on the basis of the treaty which he had concluded with 
the Nizam, but he succeeded no better this time than he had 
done before. Late in the following year, however, the Peishwa 
voluntarily proposed an alliance, but his offer was rejected by the 
Governor-General, as, naturally enough, his only object was to 
strengthen himself and avoid dependence on the English Govern- 
ment, and to gain this end he made it a condition of the proposed 
treaty that the force which he was to subsidise should be 
stationed within the Company's dominions. As, however, he 
was still anxious to obtain the help of an English force, he 
renewed his offer in June, 1802, “ under circumstances of more 
apparent sincerity than had marked his conduct at any former 
occasion.” But his terms were still inadmissible. It was not 
until his own army and that of Sindia had been defeated in the 
battle of Poona by Jeswunt Rao Holkar that he gave way. 
Then, at last, when he saw no other way of regaining his 
authority, he agreed in the treaty of Bassein to the terms of the 
English. He was to have a subsidiary force ; certain claims which 
he had on Surat and Guzerat were to be adjusted ; and he agreed 
to allow the English Government to settle his disputes with the 
Nizam. Wellesley had hoped that the other eas chiefs 
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would be too careful of their own interests to oppose this treaty 
by force; he had even believed that he might be able to persuade 
them to join the Peishwa in his alliance with the English; but 
the advance of Sindia and the Rajah of Berar towards the 
Nizam’s frontier seemed to point to a different result. These 
Mabhratta chiefs, indeed, had some reason to be dissatisfied with a 
treaty, which, though it did not in any way interfere with their 
rights, yet shut them out from all hopes of gaining the objects 
they had most at heart. It withdrew the Peishwa from Sindia’s 
influence, while it deprived the Rajah of Berar of all prospect of 
becoming chief Minister, as he hoped, and on grounds of birth 
had aright to become. Sindia allowed, indeed, that the treaty 
“did not contain any stipulation prejudicial to the rights of the 
Maharage,” but it was plain enough notwithstanding that he was 
by no means pleased with it, and in the course of the wearisome 
negotiations which followed between him and the Resident at his 
Court, it became more and more clear that he meant to oppose 
it by force. When the Governor-General saw this, he entrusted 
his brother, who was then Major-General Wellesley, with full 
powers, both political and military, and directed him, if war should 
become inevitable, “ not to stop until the power of the opposing 
chief shall have been completely destroyed.” Moreover, Lake, 
the Commander-in-Chief, who was at the head of the army in 
Hindostan, was “to occupy the Doab, and take possession of 
Delhi, Agra, and a chain of posts on the western and southern 
banks of the Jumna, and the possession of both banks of that 
river.” Nor did Wellesley forget to provide against French 
ambition. “I wish you to understand, my dear sir,” he says in 
a letter to Lake, “that I consider the reduction of Scindiah’s 
power on the north-west frontier of Hindostan to be an important 
object in proportion to the probability of a war with France.” 
M. Du Boigne (Scindiah’s late general) is now the chief confidant 
of Bonaparte ; he is constantly at St. Cloud. I leave you to 
judge why and wherefore.” 

But all hope of avoiding war had not yet been given up; 
it was not until the 3rd of August that the Resident, who had 
tried in vain for more than two months to induce Sindia to with- 
draw from his threatening position, Jeft the camp. In the war 
that followed both the English generals were brilliantly successful. 
The battles of Delhi and Laswaree, in the north, and of Assye and 
Argaum in the Deccan, and the capture of a number of strong 
forts, gave a blow to the Mahratta power such as it had never 
before felt, while the conquest of Cuttack completed the reduc- 
tion of the Rajah of Berar. Within the year treaties were con- 
cluded with the two chiefs. That with the Rajah provided for 
the cession of certain territories to the Nizam, whose frontier was 
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thus materially strengthened, while Sindia was engaged to resign 
his claims upon his feudatories in alliance with the English 
Government.* This provision clearly had a tranquillising tendency. 
Finally, the dread which Sindia, in the now weakened state of 
his power, felt of Holkar, led him to conclude another treaty on 
the 27th of February, 1804, by which he was to receive a sub- 
sidiary force. Thus, step by step, Wellesley added some new 
support to his great system of defensive alliances, 

The war with Holkar calls for some notice here. In violation 
of a treaty into which he had entered with Sindia, this adven- 
turer had kept aloof during the greater part of the late war, but 
before its close he had advanced towards the frontier of the 
Rajah of Jypore, a prince who was under our protection. On 
the 29th of January, 1804, Lake, acting on Wellesley’s instruc- 
tions, wrote to Holkar, requesting him to retire behind his own 
frontier. Holkar’s answer proved that he was bent upon war, 
and, if there could still be any doubt of this, his attempts to stir 
up our dependents in Hindostan to revolt, and the quaintly- 
worded threats in a letter which he had written some months 
previously to General Wellesley+ would have been enough to 
remove it. Holkar began the war by plundering the territories 
of the Rajah of Jypore. After a long struggle, rendered 
memorable by the disastrous retreat of Monson, and the blunder- 
ing attempts of the gallant old Lake, who knew more of hard 
fighting than of refined generalship, to rush into Bhurtpore 
without a regular siege, he was subdued, but not until after the 
close of Wellesley’s administration. 

The conduct of Wellesley in dealing with the Mahrattas has 
been severely criticised. It was animadverted upon at the time 
by Castlereagh, and again, in less courteous terms, by Mill, 
writing some time after the event.{ Castlereagh was alarmed at 





* There were some modifications to this requirement. See Article 9 of the 
Treaty, on p. 421 of Mr. Owen’s edition. 

+ He threatened that “countries of many hundred coss should be overrun 
and plundered and burnt. That he (the Commander-in-Chief) should not have 
leisure to breathe for a moment, and that calamities would fall on laes of 
human beings in continued war by the attacks of his army, which overwheims 
like the waves of the sea,” 

¢ There is a very characteristic argument in Vol. VI., p. 314, of Mill’s His- 
tory. “If we should allow,” he says, “that the British Government would 
make a better use of new power than a native one, as it would be disgraceful 
to think it would not, the reason would go further than the Governor-General 
would wish; for upon this reason, not one Native Government should be left 
existing in India.” 

To substitute English for Indian government was, let us hope, a good thing; 
but to have violently and systematically suppressed all Native Governments, 
however benevolent the object might have been, would have been a policy 
worthy of some half-crazed doctrinaire. What would the authorities at home 
have said to such a policy of virtuous propagandism ? 
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the bold and far-reaching schemes of Wellesley. He thought 
that, since the conquest of Mysore, all pressing necessity for an 
alliance with the Mahrattas had disappeared, and that the 
danger from French ambition which might be guarded against 
by such an alliance was too remote to justify a step which 
might lead to an expensive war, and which, at all events, must 
involve the English in the troublesome intestine disputes of the 
Mahratta Powers. The Mahrattas themselves, he argued, were 
averse to the treaty, and if war, as seemed likely, were to result 
from it, such a war would not only be expensive, but would 
inevitably lead to what the English legislature specially forbade, 
namely, a further extension of the English dominions in India. 
It would have been much better, Castlereagh maintained, to 
have formed a connection with the Mahrattas on a broader basis, 

such a connection as would have pleased all the Powers of the ~ 
Empire, and which might have been established by offering a 
friendly mediation to the contending chiefs. An army of ob- 
servation too, maintained upon the frontier, would have answered 
the purpose of defending our own territories and those of the 
Nizam without exciting the alarm and suspicion of the Mah- 
rattas, as the maintenance of a subsidised force within their 
dominions would be sure to do. But Castlereagh had not 
grasped the import of the circumstances which had led to the 
treaty of Bassein. That measure had originated in the pressing 
necessity of defending the Nizam against the Mahrattas, who 
were certain to attack him and to force him to, concede their 
unjust claims of choute, if they were not prevented from doing 
so, and in the necessity of repressing French ambition, which 
had already asserted itself through the medium of Sindia. The 
treaty of Bassein was but the logical result of the subsidiary 
treaty with the Nizam ; but Castlereagh, failing to perceive this, 
approved the one and condemned the other. Moreover, while 
dreading the expense which he feared the treaty of Bassein 
would involve, he had overlooked the fact that an army of obser- 
vation on the frontier would be just as expensive, and not nearly 
so useful as an army subsidised by the Peishwa. General 
Wellesley pointed this out in a valuable review of Castlereagh’s 
observatious. “I cannot exactly discern,” said he, “the object 
of assembling the army upon the frontier, if it was to do 
nothing. The most expensive article in India is an army in the 
field, and the most useless is one destined to act upon the defen- 
sive.” These words are worth pondering over. It is not 
enough to say that the Mahrattas were not likely in their dis- 
tracted condition to be very formidable enemies. Refusing the 
alternative of being always under arms to resist attack, with all 
the trouble and anxiety which such watchfulness would have 
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brought with it, the English had to strike one sharp, decisive 
blow, and when Wellesley concluded the treaty, it did not seem 
likely to him that even this one blow would be needed. The 
cost of the blow that was struck was indeed great ; but it is not 
fair, in judging of the merits of a policy, to take account of 
immediate results only. The true justification of the treaty of 
Bassein lay in the fact that it, in common with the other 
measures of the same kind which Wellesley carried out, paved 
the way for the future peace of India. Whatever may have 
been the faults of his policy, it has one great claim to our praise 
in its decisiveness. He saw that endless disturbances must be 
looked for until the English became paramount : it is his merit 
that he acted upon this view, and that, having once resolved 
upon the defensive alliance system and begun to carry it into 
effect, he did not stop short or adopt the half-measures which 
would have pleased his masters, but boldly and uncompromis- 
ingly carried out his views to their logical conclusion. We do 
not mean to argue that his policy towards the Mahrattas was 
above criticism; but what there is to condemn is chiefly matter of 
detail. His too sanguine temperament led him to over-rate the 
good that was to flow from his policy, and he was rashly con- 
fident in expecting to be able to carry it through without a war. 

In estimating Wellesley’s policy it is important, as we have 
already urged, to bear in mind that his various measures were 
not isolated acts, but cohering and inter-dependent parts of one 
great whole. This was the well-known subsidiary alliance system, 
which has been already referred to in the course of this Paper, 
and deserves something more than an incidental notice. By it 
Wellesley intended to group the powers of India in alliance 
round the central power of the British Government, which was 
to defend them at their own cost, and in some cases to administer 
their civil affairs, or those of a part of their territories as well, in 
others merely to reserve the right of interference. Wellesley 
did not invent this system, but he found it in a rudimentary 
and imperfect state, saw its capabilities, developed it, and 
would have perfected it, if he had had time. When he arrived 
in India, he found a number of States in a condition of depend- 
ence, more. or less close, upon England; subsidiary treaties 
existed in some cases, but there were no adequate guarantees 
for the payment of the subsidies, and these were, as might have 
been expected, often in arrear. The native powers were in a 
condition of constant turmoil; there was much oppression and 
extortion practised by native rulers; in a word, our Empire 
was in a critical state. Wellesley did much to remedy this state 
of things: his policy opened to the natives the way towards real 
civilisation, which they never could have entered, if left to them- 
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selves. True, there is another side to the question. It might be, 
and has been, contended that in most cases the States included in 
the subsidiary alliance system would probably fail to perform 
their obligations, that this consideration would ultimately lead 
to their complete annexation, that in any case the system would 
tend to break the spirit of the natives, to destroy their independ- 
ence of character, to encourage their princes in a natural 
tendency to luxurious indolence, and to keep them on the throne 
against the will of their subjects in cases where, but for 
the protection of the British Government, a revolution would 
have overthrown them. But these arguments, even if true, do 
not prove that the system was not, on the whole, the best that 
could have been adopted. In fact, we are again confronted with the 
old question. It may, or may not have been for the good of India 
that it should pass under the British dominion. But at all events, 
if the English power was to continue, the subsidiary alliance 
system was the one which would enable it to maintain itself in the 
highest state of efficiency, to do the maximum of good to its 
subjects, and to guard most effectually against attacks from with- 
out. The careful reader of Wellesley’s despatches will gather 
from them that he did not contemplate the possibility of ever 
granting real self-government to the natives of India. His opinion 
was not the result of any want of liberality or breadth of view, 
but of the cenviction that the people among whom he had 
tried to introduce the blessings of peace and civilisation could 
only be preserved from the anarchy and oppression which their 
fathers had passed through for centuries, by the benevolent des- 
potism of a British Government. He strove more wisely to apply 
in India the ideas of Government which Strafford, with well- 
intentioned, but mistaken zeal, had tried to introduce at home. 
But, without yielding to any in our admiration for the wisdom 
and the foresight of the statesmen, the skill and ardour of the 
captains, the courage and endurance of the soldiers, who won for 
us our Indian Empire, we may yet believe that there will be no 
more glorious day in the history of the mother of nations than 
that, however distant it may be, on which her adopted Eastern 
child, having learnt wisdom and self-control in years of education 
and a8 a shall enter upon a new and independent career, 
and win for herself a fame more true and lasting than the fame 
of Hyder or of Aurungzebe. 

In 1798 an attack by Zemaun Shah had been dreaded by the 
Governor-General. Among the means of defence which he had 
contemplated had been a defensive alliance with Sindia, but this 
he had not been able to bring about. Domestic troubles had, how- 
ever, recalled the Shah, but he had not given up his designs. 
In order to counteract them the Governor-General sent a certain 
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Mehidi Ali Khan, who had expressed his confidence of being able 
to induce the Persian Government to effect a diversion, on an 
embassy for that purpose. This was in 1799. Later on Malcolm 
was sent on a similar mission, and concluded a treaty with the 
King of Persia, which provided that the latter should “lay waste 
and desolate” the Afghan dominions in case the Shah invaded 
India ; while, on the other hand, it bound the English Govern- 
ment to “ send as many cannon and warlike stores as possible, with 
necessary apparatus, attendants, and inspectors” to the aid of the 
King, if he should ever find himself at war with the French or 
Afghans. This treaty went far to diminish the danger of an 
Afghan invasion. 

Wellesley’s treatment of the difficult problem which the condi- 
tion of Oude presented, was a very important and a hotly-debated 
part of his policy. The Vizier’s army, an undisciplined rabble, 
was not only useless as a defence against the constantly impend- 
ing danger of invasion from the North-West, but had also been 
only prevented from rising in mutiny against its master by the 
timely interference of the British Resident. Thus, as Oude lay 
on the path of an invading army marching from the North-West 
towards Bengal, the duty of self-preservation, as well as the duty 
of providing for the security and the well-being of a dependent 
State called for the interference of the Governor-General. As 
early as December, 1798, he had told the Resident at Lucknow 
that he intended to persuade the Nabob to disband the whole of 
his army, except the small part of it that might be necessary 
“for the purposes of State, or of the collection of the revenue.” 
The Vizier had at first agreed to the Governor-General’s proposal, 
but, on the pretext that he would sink in the estimation of his people 
by doing so, he had afterwards changed his mind. But Wellesley 
was not to be thus baffled, and in a letter to the Vizier in which 
he spoke of the provision made by Sir John Shore’s treaty for the 
occasional augmentation of the subsidiary force, he argued not 
only that the terms of the treaty empowered the Company to 
decide what augmentation might be needed, but also that, as in 
view of a sudden attack they might be unable to make the 
requisite augmentation, they were justified in making a per- 
manent addition to the amount of the force. Now began a new 
act in the drama. In November the Vizier told the English 
Resident that he had long resolved to resign the government on 
account of the mutual aversion which subsisted between himself 
and his subjects. In the paper which Wellesley wrote on hear- 
ing of this he pointed out to the Vizier that he would have to 
leave his successor provided for, and pay his debts, and that he 
could not, therefore, be allowed, while giving up his throne, to 
keep all his treasure, as he had wished to do: Wellesley’s idea 
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was that the Vizier should, without formally abdicating, irre- 
vocably hand over the administration of his country to the 
Company's government. The result was, as might have been 
expected, that the Vizier gave up his intention. But he was by 
no means inclined to allow his troops to be disbanded. Wellesley, 
however, though he would have been glad to have the Vizier’s 
consent to his planus, was resolved to carry them out at all hazards, 
and accordingly he took measures for the increase of the subsidiary 
force, and for the dissolution of the native corps. The Vizier re- 
monstrated against this treatment in an acute and, from his own 
point of view, well-reasoned letter to Wellesley, who replied in a 
despatch, the exceeding sternness of which was provoked by the 
evasiveness and double-dealing of the Vizier, and was needed in 
order to teach him that he must bow to the righteous power of 
the English Government. At last he gave way, and it is agree- 
able to notice that the work of disbanding his troops was made 
as little unpleasant to him as it could be. Wellesley’s hand was 
strong, but it could be gentle as well. 

To meet the difficulty, which the Vizier had strongly urged, of 
paying the English troops, Wellesley made the further demand 
of a cession of territory, so as to set the question at rest for ever. 
The Vizier opposed this measure also with all his might, but 
Mr. Henry Wellesley, the Governor-General’s brother, whom 
he had sent to assist in the work of negotiation, at last obtained 
his consent to a treaty which provided for the requisite cession, 
and also secured the right of interference in the reserved districts 
to the English Government, which in its turn undertook to 
“defend the territories which will remain to his Excellency the 
Vizier against all foreign and domestic enemies.” 

There can be no doubt that in the interests of the people 
of Oude, as well as of the English, the provisions which this 
treaty secured were desirable. But the means by which it 
was obtained have not been allowed to pass without question. 
Wellesley himself, as we have seen, defended the justice of his 
proceedings by an appeal to Sir John Shore’s treaty. But 
although, perhaps, in writing to the Vizier it was expedient for 
him to take this line of argument, it is not upon such a basis 
as this that his defence must now be rested. Let us first look 
at the matter from the Vizier’s point of view. “Towards the 
latter end of the 17th Article,” he had said, referring to Sir 
John Shore's treaty, “it is stipulated that the Nawab shall 
possess full authority over his household affairs, hereditary 
dominions, his troops, and his subjects. Should the manage- 
ment of the army be taken from under my jurisdiction, I ask 
where is my authority over my household affairs, hereditary 
dominions, over my troops, and over my subjects.” To meet 
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this objection fairly was obviously impossible. It will be well 
then to admit at once that Wellesley broke an article of a treaty, 
and that he used force as soon as he found that he had no 
chance of gaining his end by persuasion. But it is needful to 
remember that the Vizier of Oude did not stand towards the 
English Government in India in the same relation that a 
European Power would stand towards the English Government 
at home. When Wellesley came to India be found the Vizier 
dependent upon the English Power; an English Governor- 
General had raised him to his throne, and the Marquess was 
quite right in saying that “the authority of the Nawaub of 
Oude was sustained exclusively by his connection with the 
Company's Government.” Professor Wilson, too, is no less 
right in saying that “it was too late to inquire by what means 
the kind of connection which had been formed with the princes 
of this country had grown up.” Would Wellesley then have 
been justified in shrinking from taking a step, so full of ad- 
vantages for his own nation and for the people of Oude, from 
any dread of forcing the will of a single man? The question of 
the breach of the article in Sir John Shore’s treaty is another 
matter. It is one of those questions of casuistry which are 
always appearing to perplex the student of Indian history. It 
would be very dangerous to advance the doctrine that treaties 
might be violated without wrong-doing, on utilitarian grounds, 
without the utmost caution. But if ever there was a case where 
a treaty might lawfully be broken, this was one. 

On the 4th of June, 1802, Henry Wellesley, who had already 
settled the administration of the ceded districts of Oude, con- 
cluded a treaty with the Nabob of Furruckabad, a State which 
had for some time been under English protection, by which it 
was ceded and an income of one lac and 8000 rupees reserved to 
the Vizier. 

Two other States came under the Company’s Government 
during Wellesley’s administration. Since 1759 the English had 
been closely connected with the Nabob of Surat, whose castle 
and fort they had then undertaken to keep up in consideration of 
a yearly subsidy of two lacs of rupees ; but as they had now fairly 
established their influence in Surat, and as the portion of the 
subsidy which had been paid had never been sufficient to meet 
the expenses with which they had burdened themselves, they 
resolved to insist upon the payment of an adequate sum as the 
price of their consent to the succession of a new Nabob. Every 
means was taken to induce the heir to agree to these terms, but 
as he refused to pay more than one lac of rupees, the Governor- 
General ordered him to be deposed, and insisted upon the trans- 
fer of the whole administration and revenues of the city into the 
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hands of the Company as the condition of the appointment of 
another Nabob, Nusser-ud-Deen. In a despatch to the Hon. 
Jonathan Duncan, the Governor of Bombay, he justified this 
measure on the broad ground that it was the duty of the British 
Government to provide for the defence and good government 
of Surat. A treaty was accordingly concluded on the 13th of May, 
1800, which provided for the fulfilment of Wellesley’s plans. 

We have seen that almost the first act of his administration 
was an attempt to induce the Nabob of Areot to agree to some 
modification of the treaty of 1792. He afterwards found an 
opportunity of gaining his end by force. Papers had been found 
in Seringapatam, after its capture, which seemed to show that 
Wallajah, and his son Omdut-ul-Omrah, the two Nabobs of the 
Carnatic, had broken the treaty by a treacherous correspondence 
with Tippoo. There is no need to follow the details of the ex- 
amination which Wellesley caused to be made in consequence 
of this discovery ; it is enough to say that, though there was 
perhaps no clear proof of actual treachery, yet the inquiry 
showed that the Nabobs bore no very friendly feeliugs towards 
the English. But the question of the guilt or innocence of the 
Nabobs has very little to do with the question of the justice or 
injustice of Wellesley’s treatment of them. He chose, indeed, 
to rest the defence of his cause on the breach of the law of 
nations with which he charged the Nabobs, but the true justifi- 
cation, as he had himself pointed out in the case of Surat, rested 
upon broader grounds. The peace of India and the stability of 
the Company’s rule in the South could only be secured, as more 
than one disastrous war had proved, by the practical annexation 
of the Carnatic, and no ill-timed scruples could be suffered to 
hinder the reformation of the Government of that miserable 
country. When, therefore, after the death of Omdut-ul-Omrah, 
on the 15th of July, 1801, his reputed son, Ali Hussein, refused to 
agree to the English terms, which provided for the transfer of 
the Government to the Company, Azim-ul-Dowlah, the son of 
Ameer-ul-Omrah, who was the younger brother of Omdut-ul- 
Omrah, accepted the title and signed the treaty which was 
dictated to him. 

To provide for the permanent safety of the Empire which he 
had extended and strengthened was Wellesley’s constant aim. 
His eye detected every flaw in the buttresses of the fabric; his 
ingenuity and forethought suggested every means of repair. In 
one despatch he pointed out how necessary it was for the 
public safety that the Governor-General, who was responsible 
for the well-being of the Empire, should possess absolute control 
over its Government, and insisted upon the obedience which the 
subordinate presidencies owed to the central administration. In 
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another he combated the erroneous policy which had withdrawn 
Ceylon, the bulwark of the Empire, from the control of the 
Bengal Government, and dwelt upon .the fatal consequences 
which might arise from the jealousies and the want of harmony 
which such an unnatural separation would be likely to produce. 
In another he pleaded with Dundas for an enlargement of the 
European force in India, and though the Minister was right in 
pointing out certain errors in his correspondent’s calculation, and 
in checking the reckless disregard of expense which accompanied 
his impetuous zeal for the welfare of the Empire, yet that 
zeal was in itself honourable. In another, the Governor-General 
showed how impossible it would be to choose competent public 
servants if the Directors and the Board of Control continued to 
assume the patronage of India. Finally, he pointed out ina 
tone at once respectful and firm the injurious results of the 
Prince of Wales's correspondence with the Nabob of Arcot, 
showing that such conduct increased the confusion created in 
the native mind by the existence of the rival powers of King and 
Company, and had a dangerous tendency to diminish the 
dignity of the latter. 

But the actual work of ruling India was not in itself enough 
for a man of such boundless energy. He found time to take a 
part in external politics as well, and in doing so he was animated 
by the same care for the safety of the Indian Empire, as well as 
by the desire of making it helpful to the greater Empire of which 
it formed a part. Towards the end of 1800 he resolved to send 
an expedition against the islands of Mauritius and Bourbon, 
which formed a centre for the operations of the French privateers, 
and a depot for their plunder, and which might also be made the 
starting-point of a future expedition against India. He had 
already thought of sending a force against Batavia, but had 
given up the idea, as he told his brother Arthur, “in consequence 
of the state of the war in Europe, and of the strength of the 
French force in Egypt.” For his present purpose he had ordered 
a force to assemble at Trincomalee, which was either to go up 
the Red Sea in order to co-operate with the British force which 
might be employed in Egypt, or to proceed to any point which 
the French might threaten in India, especially on its western 
side. The expedition was to be under the command of Arthur 
Wellesley, but the Governor-General’s plans were frustrated by 
the scrupulous temper of Admiral Rainier, who refused to co- 
operate until he should have received orders from home. Foiled 
in his purpose Wellesley resolved to direct the force against 
Batavia instead, but it was ultimately sent, in obedience to in- 
structions from England, to join in the work of expelling the 
French from Egypt. No army of Asiastics had ever been seen 
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so far westward. It is true that this army won no definite 
successes, but only a superficial reasoner would deny the moral 
effect of a measure which showed that, under the strong guidance 
-of Wellesley, India had not only guarded herself from the dangers 
with which the ambition of Napoleon had threatened her, but 
could spare something of her own strength to aid Europe in 
opposing him. It is said that General Baird, after he had heard 
rumours of the projected expedition to Batavia, “felt it his 
duty to press his own claims as a Major-General on the staff 
appointed from home, in preference to that of a regimental officer 
of inferior rank” (Colonel Wellesley). The result was that 
Baird received the appointment. The colonel was a good deal 
disappointed at being passed over, and wrote rather a bitter 
letter on the subject to his brother Henry. It is only fair, how- 
ever, to the Governor-General to say that this was the only 
occasion on which, through fear of public opinion, he shrunk 
from giving the public the benefit of his brother's services. It 
is hardly necessary now to defend Wellesley from the charge of 
favouritism, but, if a defence were needed, it would be enough to 
say that a man who knew s0 well how to choose his instruments, 
would not, from a regard for his own reputation, if from no 
worthier motive, have entrusted any one with the execution of 
important plans, unless he had believed him to be fully com- 
petent. Yet he knew that he would be charged with jobbery, for, 
in a letter to his brother respecting the intended expedition to the 
Isle of France, he says, “ Great dissatisfaction will arise among the 
officers in consequence of my employing you; but I employ you 
because I can rely on your good sense, discretion, activity, and 
spirit, and I cannot find all these qualities united in any 
other officer: in India, who could take such a command.” 
But with such a brother, the Governor-General had to choose 
between the ordeal of facing a charge like this, and depriving his 
country of the services of an incomparable officer. All honour 
to him that he resolved to incur a charge rather than to 
deserve one. 

Lord Wellesley’s civil administration still remains to be 
noticed. We have seen how strongly his general policy was 
influenced by his benevolent anxiety to ameliorate the condition 
of the natives of India. Yet there is no doubt that he was more 
fond of dwelling upon the blessings of the Engiish Government 
than careful to make it better. The administration of the 
English was good compared to that of the native princes, but 
there was much in it that needed amendment. Cornwallis’s 
judical reforms, though they had been well meant, had not been 
adequate to the purpose of securing cheap and speedy justice. 
That purpose, indeed, was not easy of attainment in a country 
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so thickly peopled as India, and where so many extraordinary 
obstacles were thrown in the judge’s path. In a despatch to the 
President of the Board of Control, dated the 5th of March, 1800, 
after praising Cornwallis’s system, he went on to say that, from 
various causes, it had not yet had fair play, and explained his 
own plan for removing the defects which he complained of. He 
proposed, he said, to institute a Court of Sudder Dewannee and 
Nizamut Adawlut, distinct from the Council. This new Court 
was to be the Supreme Court of Appeal from all the Company’s 
possessions, to superintend the general administration of justice 
and the general state of police, and to offer such suggestions for 
additional legislation as might seem necessary. Perhaps Wel- 
lesley did not recollect that the Court was sure to have far more 
work thrown upon it than it could properly, or even improperly, 
get through, and that this circumstance would go. far to neu- 
tralise the advantages which he expected from it. The English 
courts of justice in India were far too few in number, and justice 
was therefore necessarily delayed ; still it must be borne in mind 
that all the blame of allowing this insufficiency to exist could 
not fairly rest upon the Governor-General, for the authorities at 
home would never have suffered him to introduce any expensive 
reform. On the other hand, he was wise in taking all judicial 
work out of the hands of the supreme Government; he knew 
that not only would it be physically impossible for it to perform 
this in addition to its other duties, but also that the native 
pleaders would not dare to contest the Governor-General’s 
opinions, if he were to sit asa judge. He also showed a spirit 
of true economy in raising the inadequate salaries of the civil 
servants, and thought it wiser to remove incompetent officials 
and pension them, than to effect an apparent saving by retain- 
ing them in their posts. The lavish expenditure of Wellesley’s 
administration displeased the Directors, but though his ardour 
for improvement often made him forget to count the cost of his 
measures, yet no amount of care could have made his policy a 
cheap one. If Sir John Shore had been succeeded by a Governor- 
General of his own kind money might indeed have been saved 
for the time being, but the temporarily expensive work of 
strengthening the Government would only have been put off 
until a ruler of Wellesley’s stamp had appeared. 

Early in life Wellesley had spoken in favour of free trade as 
enthusiastically as any young disciple of Cobden, and he now 
had an opportunity of carrying out his views which he used in a 
way that displeased his selfish and short-sighted masters. He 
took upon himself the responsibility of making a change in 
certain orders of the Directors, the object of which had been to 
lessen the difficulty of finding ships to carry the goods of private 
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merchants to Europe. His reform lay in “leaving the pro- 
prietors of ships and the merchants at liberty to settle the terms 
of freight,” and its aim was to provide against the expense and 
loss of time caused by the orders of the Directors; but what he 


"specially insisted upon was the need for giving every encourage- 


ment to private trade as the best means of guarding the 
interests of the Company, no less than of the private traders, 
against the competition of foreigners. Of the advantages of this 
policy to the general interests of the Empire, whatever might be 
said of its probable effects on the Company’s trade, there could 
not bea doubt. But, although Wellesley properly attended to the 
commercial part of his duties, yet he clearly regarded them as 
of minor importance. He looked upon the Company as emperors 
rather than as traders, and he strove to impress this view upon 
the Ministers at home. Discerning the impossibility of ever 
deriving any considerable resource from the surplus revenues 
of India, though he was confident that the Government would 
be self-supporting, he applied himself with a lofty disregard of 
expense which frightened the thrifty Dundas, to make the 
Empire worthy of its name. 

But although he had remained true to the doctrines of free 
trade, his Indian experience would not suffer him to apply his 
early views on the freedom of the press. The appearance in the 
Asiatic Mirror, the Telegraph, and the Post, of paragraphs 
“tending to magnify the character and the power of the French 
and to expose every existing or possible weakness in our situation,” 
as well as others equally objectionable, led him to put a strict cen- 
sorship in force. He even went so far as to send the editor of 
the Mirror to Europe, for publishing “a dissertation on the 
causes, nature, and extent of a conspiracy discovered in Bengal.” 
The circumstances, however, of Indian society rendered a censor- 
ship far less oppressive than it would seem to those accustomed 
only to the conditions of English life. Some kind of restriction 
seemed necessary to the most liberal observers at that period of 
Indian history, particularly while the. war with Tippoo lasted. 
Three cases of journalists being punished had already occurred 
under the government of Sir John Shore, and Major Kirkpatrick, 
in his answer to Wellesley’s questions at the Cape, had dwelt 
upon the need for a censorship of the press.* 





* The following is worth quoting :—“‘ A representative Government and a 
free press are naturally co-existing political cireumstanees; the freedom of the 
press prevents the representative system from degenerating into a mere form ; 
it is the element without which political vivacity could not survive ; but in a 
Government where every authority centres in the executive the freedom of the 
press is an antagonist principle, always tending to the dissolution of the 
administrative conformation. Sic volo, sic jubeo, when once the Government 
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And now we have to give an account of a measure with which 
our narrative of Wellesley’s Indian administration may fitl 
close, a measure which its author designed to execute wit. 
characteristic thoroughness and magnificence, and which may 
warrant us in saying that he too, like Hastings, “ patronised 
learning with the judicious liberality of a Cosmo.” This was the 
establishment of Fort William College, which, owing as it did its 
birth and not merely its development to Wellesley, was perhaps 
the work of all others which he had most at heart. In one of the 
most interesting of his despatches he explains the motives which 
had led him to found the College. After noticing the marvellous 
revolution which had raised a Company of merchants to the posi- 
tion of Emperors, he goes on to prove that the change had brought 
with it new duties: clerks and writers were now called upon to 
do the work of statesmen or of judges. Then, after pointing out 
that a special training was needed to fit those who were to be the 
servants of the Company for the special duties which they would 
have to fulfil, he shows how inadequate in every way was the 
training which they had hitherto received, how they had been 
obliged to leave Europe at an age when their general education 
was not yet complete, without the hope of being able to continue 
it in India, and without any definite preparation for their 
duties. ‘To remedy those evils he had determined, he said, to 
found a College at Fort William, where the young civilians of 
all three Presidencies were to spend the three first years of their 
life in India. Provision was also to be made for admitting a 
certain number of the junior military officers from all the Presi- 
dencies. Then Wellesley summarily stated his own ideas as to 
the kind of training needed. “Their education,” he said, “must 
be of a mixed nature, its foundation must be judiciously laid in 
England, and the superstructure systematically completed in 
India.” Seeing that an education purely special was not what 
was wanted, he insisted upon the importance of a liberal culture. 
But besides the direct educational benefits of the College, he 
looked for further advantages from it, the removal, namely, of the 
temptations which had hitherto beset the “ younger members of 
the service, the extinction of all local jealousies and prejudices 
among the several Presidencies,” and the formation of a 
bulwark against all danger from the principles of the French 
Revolution. 





have adopted a measure, must be the maxim of all despotism ; discussion and 
implicit obedience are incompatible, and the only quarter from whence a con- 
trol, consistent with the duration of our Empire, can be exerted over public 
functionaries in India is England.—(Extract from “ A letter to Sir Charles oan 
Bart., M.P., on the Administration of Indian Affairs” (p. 41). Quoted in vol. 
xxxv., pp. 64, 65 of The Quarterly Review). 
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It will not be denied that, in the main, the foundation of Fort 
William College was a very noble conception. To the natives it was 
likely to be a source of unmixed good ; both Europeans and natives 
would be the better for knowing more of each other, and when the 
rulers had a more thorough acquaintance with the language, the 
literature, and the customs of their subjects, they might be 
expected to use their authority to better purpose. Yet in this 
instance the benevolent ardour of the Governor-General carried 
him too far. He did not reflect upon the impossibility of properly 
continuing a course of European studies in India. The real 
solution of the problem was to keep the future civil servants at 
home until they were at least of age, instead of sending them 
out as mere boys. The Directors were so alarmed at the probable 
cost. of the institution that they at once ordered it to be abolished, 
but Wellesley resolved to suspend the execution of this order in 
the hope that he might be enabled to induce his masters to 
revoke it by pointing to good results actually achieved by his 
creation. His hopes were not wholly disappointed, for, yielding 
to the persuasions of the Governor-General and the Board of 
Control, the Directors ultimately agreed to allow the continuance 
of a college in Bengal for the instruction of the civilians of that 
Presidency in its languages, while they made some smaller pro- 
vision for the education of their servants at the other two 
Presidencies. A college too was, as every one knows, after- 
wards founded in England for the education of intending civil 
servants. 

On August 20th, 1805, Wellesley left India for England : he 
had already more than once offered to resign, owing to the opposi- 
tion of the Directors to some of his measures, and the suspicion 
with which they regarded him. As far back as January 10th, 
1802, in a letter to Addington, he had stated his grounds of com- 
plaint, one of the strongest being the imputation cast upon his 
character by the reduction of his brother's allowances, Besides 
this, he could not bear to be thwarted in carrying out the 
measures which he believed to be right. If he had had to endure 
the greater troubles of Warren Hastings, the work of writing 
despatches to point out his grievances would hardly have left 
him time for the duties of government. Though he was a 
strong man, he lacked the perfect calmness which had enabled 
Hastings to bear “the most cruel vexations” with a patience that 
*‘ resembled the patience of stupidity.” But if personal reasons 
had tempted him to resign, his better nature had asserted 
itself, and he had resolved to remain at his post until his work 
should be done. He might reasonably feel, when he left India, 
that he had done his work well. Ably as he had been served, 
the ability and the zeal of his subordinates would have availed 
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little if he himself had been weak or incompetent. But he 
knew how to make the best use of his instruments, and he had 
the rare power of infusing his own spirit into others, and 
calling forth their utmost exertions. The despatches in which he 
explains to his generals, or to his political agents, his plans for 
the execution of some great measure, or thanks them for their 
past services, or points out to the Home Government with generous 
admiration the magnitude of those- services, reveal the secret of 
his success. If his energy and ability roused the admiration of 
his subordinates, his trustfulness and his gratitude must have 
touched their hearts. 

We may perhaps say that the years of Wellesley’s rule formed 
the fifth great period of Anglo-Indian history. For more than a 
century our dealings with and in India had been mainly com- 
mercial. Then the genius of Clive had roughly hewn the first 
blocks of the Imperial fabric; he was its architect, so far as it 
could be said to have an architect, and its first builder. A few 
years later Warren Hastings entered upon the great work, 
which, in itself, fills a complete act in the drama. With a 
patience that could bear every burden, a resolution that could 
overcome every opposition, and a power of rapid decision that 
was not weakened by the most sudden emergencies, he had 
saved the Empire in the most terrible crisis through which it had 
ever passed. But. as a result of the offence which his measures 
had given in England, the fourth epoch witnessed a reactionary 
policy. To Lord Cornwallis, and after him to Sir John Shore, 
was confided the work of establishing a reign of peace. Yet, by 
a too scrupulous, though a well-intentioned, respect for the Act 
of Parliament, they missed opportunities of benefiting their 
masters and their masters’ subjects alike. The work of building 
up the Imperial fabric was clearly far from completion. Corn- 
wallis was a reformer and legislator as well as a conqueror; but 
there was much imperfection in his reforms and his legislation. 
Lord Wellesley, following the main lines of Warren Hastings’s 
policy, developed and went far to perfect the subsidiary system, 
subdued the enemies of England with a strong hand, and made 
her power unmistakably the leading and the central power of 
India. The period of his rule was perhaps the most brilliant, 
though not the most glorious period of Indian history. But a 
policy like his was sure not to be generally appreciated at once; 
its costliness displeased the Directors, its seeming aggressiveness 
and injustice shocked public opinion. A reaction again set in. 
What a contrast there was between the all-pervading vigour of 
Lord Wellesley and the obstinate feebleness of Sir George 
Barlow ! 

But, dazzling as were his achievements, Wellesley was not the 
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eatest man that had yet set forth to guide the destinies of 

ritish India. His fame must ever rest below that of Warren 
Hastings. It is enough to compare the portraits of the two 
men. In the great proconsul’s face the sympathetic eye will dis- 
cern a rare union of strength and tenderness, of intellectual 
power and moral elevation, of passionate enthusiasm and a 
serenity which no troubles could disturb, but which could only 
have been acquired by years of self-discipline, of the resolution 
which could inflict suffering where it was necessary, and a deep 
compassion for the sufferer. Such a character as this is not 
revealed by the features of Wellesley, striking and commanding 
though they are. But, if in comparing him with those who had 
gone before, we must say that he was not so great a man as 
Hastings, we may yet pronounce that he was an able, upright, 
and high-minded ruler, unscrupulous, not in the sense that no 
fear of doing wrong could keep him from pressing towards his 
end, but because he did not feel the stumbling-blocks which might 
have stood in the way of weaker men. 

Yet his fame has not risen high. The greatness of Hastings 
is admitted by those who deny his goodness. His fame is only 
limited by the strange fate which makes Englishmen so in- 
different to one of the most romantic and the most solidly in- 
structive branches of their national history. But, allowing for 
this indifference, Wellesley’s fame is less than it ought to be. 
Men who take the trouble to learn something of Anglo- 
Indian history wonder that they have hardly heard of a man who 
turns out to be one of the greatest of English statesmen. How 
is this freak of fortune to be accounted for? One cause is, no 
doubt, that which we have already spoken of, namely, the over- 
shadowing fame of the Marquess’s great brother. But we shall 
probably discover another reason when we compare the different 
situations of Hastings and Wellesley.. Without regarding the 
circumstances which helped to invest the life of the former 
with a special interest, the romantic events connected with his 
personal history, the difficulties which those who ought to have 
helped him threw in his way, the seven years’ trial with which 
his services were rewarded, there can be no doubt that he had 
to steer his way through far greater dangers than any which 
tried the powers of Wellesley. It is, of course, open to the ad- 
mirers of the latter to say that, had he found himself in Has- 
tings’s position, he would have acquitted himself as well as 
Hastings did. But since, as a matter of fact, the one achieved 
a greater work than the other, his fame is proportionately higher. 
And not only was the work which lay before Wellesley when 
he came to India a less arduous one than that which Has- 
tings had accomplished, but also the means which the former 
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had at his disposal were far greater. Every one knows the 
passage in which Macaulay has pointed out the manifold diffi- 
culties which beset Hastings as a statesman. In the few years 
which elapsed between the close of his administration and the 
beginning of Wellesley’s, those difficulties were greatly lessened. 
The constitutional change which gave the Governor-General a 
power commensurate with his responsibility, and which Has- 
tings had so earnestly desired and recommended, had been carried 
into effect. 

In the course of our review of Wellesley’s life we have 
noticed the opportunities for casuistical discussion which the 
study of Indian history presents. Rather it might be said that 
the historian who is not prepared to ignore the moral side of 
that history altogether, must make up his mind to encounter in 
its study problems far more complex and delicate than any he 
may have met with before. The difficulty is one which must 
strike every serious inquirer. Let us see how Mill and Macaulay 
have dealt with it. The former in a long series of tedious dis- 
quisitions tries the measures of the chief actors in detail by the 
touchstone of the Benthamite code of ethics, and almost always 
holds them guilty, while he generally dismisses them with a 
summary review, in which, though professing merely to consider 
extenuating circumstances, he practically acquits them on the 
charges which he has himself brought forward. In fact, he 
begins by playing the part of a Crown prosecutor, who presses 
his charges with a reckless severity for which he ought to be 
hissed out of court, and ends by assuming the véle of judge, 
with a strong leaning to the side of the prisoner. Macaulay, 
unbiased by Benthamite prejudices, with far more natural fair- 
ness, and far greater real knowledge of human nature than Mill, 
has yet failed to do justice, from that want of mental delicacy 
which was one source of the weakness which in some points he 
showed asa historian. Whenever the moral aspects of an action 
are obvious, Macaulay’s strength is indisputable ; but the weak- 
ness of his blunt and downright. criticism betrays itself when he 
has to deal with a character about which men have not yet made 
up their minds. He makes us feel the baseness of Sunderland 
as we never felt it before ; but his picture of Hastings, though 
up to a certain point it is warmly appreciative, is yet incomplete 
and untrue. In fact, what is needed in order to treat the ethical 
side of Indian history adequately is that fine intellectual 
subtlety which is sometimes, though very rarely, found in 
alliance with a healthy and vigorous moral sense. The student 
must learn to disengage his mind from the fetters of a conven- 
tional standard of morality, for Indian history often presents a 
set of circumstances quite unlike those which gave rise to the 
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ordinarily accepted code of political ethics. At first sight the 
case against the men who founded, preserved, and extended the 
English Empire in India unquestionably looks very strong. 
Nothing is easier than to draw a highly-coloured picture of their 
injustice, and the historian who does this will always haye a 
strong following among those who, ignoring the difference 
between the political conditions of Europe and of India, start 
with the idea that forcible interference in the affairs of another 
State must always be unjust. With those who will seriously 
maintain this opinion nothing that can be said on behalf of Wel- 
lesley and those statesmen who thought like him can have any 
weight ; but at least we have a right to complain when thinkers 
of this school shrink from pushing their opinions to their legiti- 
mate conclusion. We have already ventured to say that the 
solution of the moral problem presented by the English relations 
with India appears to be involved in the answer that is to be given 
to the question whetherthe Anglo-Indian Empire was to besuffered 
to continue or not. Those, then, who insist upon the immorality of 
the policy of Hastings and Wellesley, the two typical Anglo-Indian 
rulers, ought, as their policy could alone have saved our Eastern 
Empire, to regard that Empire as a fabric which could not have 
been reared except upon a basis of wrong-doing. But they are not 
all prepared to do this. Macaulay is especially inconsistent. 
He would not allow that Hastings’s “ misdirected and ill-regu- 
lated public spirit,” as it appeared to him, was any justification 
for his acts according to what he believed “to be identical with 
morality, namely, far-sighted policy.” But he did not see the 
corollary that must be drawn from his arguments, namely, that 
as Hastings’s policy, and this he practically admits, could alone 
have saved the Empire, the preservation of the Empire was 
inconsistent with far-sighted policy. That it was so he would 
never have allowed. 

Though any elaborate discussion on the morality of Wellesley’s 
statesmauship would be out of place here, yet we may be allowed 
to suggest one or two considerations. First, though the view 
that our Indian conquests were generally forced upon us is one 
which plain men are apt to receive with suspicion, we not only 
believe that it is true, but we know that those who doubt it 
most generally end by accepting it as their knowledge of Indian 
history increases. One very striking example will suffice. When 
Mr. Mill was examined before the Committee of the House of 
Commons in 1832, he said : “ All our wars cannot perhaps be with 
propriety considered wars of necessity, but most of those by which 
the territories we possess have been acquired, and out of which 
our subsidiary alliances have grown, have been wars, I think, of 
necessity, and not of choice. For example, the wars with Tippoo 
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and the Mahrattas.” It is needless to point out how strong a 
support is lent to the opinion which justifies Wellesley by this 
decisive change of judgment in the historian’s maturer years. 
Secondly, let us try to conceive the situation of the Governor- 
General, when, after his arrival on the scene of action, he felt 
within himself a growing conviction that the views of the Home 
Government, which had not the same means of forming a just 
opinion as he had, against all extension of dominion, were wrong, 
that he must discard all ideas of a Via Media, and firmly establish 
and develop the Empire, interfering boldly, where it might be 
necessary, in the affairs of the native States. If he had then 
forsaken the helm in obedience to the suggestion of a scrupulous 
conscience, returned home, and said to his employers, “I foresaw 
that, if your Empire was to be placed upon a firm foundation, 
I should have to do things which might shock our notions of 
political morality and I dared not so strain my conscience,” what 
would the verdict of posterity upon his conduct have been? He 
would have been justly despised for the cowardice which, trying 
to shelter itself from blame by alleging scruples the delusiveness 
of which would have been exposed by the instincts of a healthier 
moral sense, had led him to fail his country in her hour of need. 

Thirdly, we would suggest that the true justification of 
Wellesley’s policy is to be found in the fact that it was, in the 
largest view, for the best interests of mankind that India should 
pass beneath the sway of England. Many and grave as have 
been the shortcomings of Anglo-Indian Governments, perplexing 
as are the questions which have still to be met by Anglo-Indian 
politicians, yet Wellesley’s policy has been roughly justified by 
results. And he who has striven conscientiously and humbly 
to learn the lessons which the magnificent drama of the history of 
British India presents, he Who has watched the steadfast honesty 
of purpose with which successive great rulers, while resolved to 
assert the supremacy of their nation, sought to use its supremacy 
righteously, will not believe that the unfinished drama is only one 
long tragedy, but will trust in the unfailing justice of the Trial 
by Battle, which has resulted in favour of his own country. 

The rectitude of a policy is no sure proof of the righteousness 
of the politician. On the contrary, the statesman whose intentions 
are pure, and who honestly tries to carry them out, must be pro- 
nounced blameless, whatever judgment may be passed upon the 
intrinsic morality of his actions. But, having said so much, we 
need not waste words by justifying Wellesley on this score. 
Nothing will convince the reader who, after studying the history 
of his life, and reading his despatches, is not satisfied that he 
believed in the justice of his aims, and that he strove to fulfil 
them with all his might. 
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It might have been better for Wellesley’s fame if he had 
not survived his friend Pitt, who died very soon after his 
return from India. But, though Nature had fitted him for 
the part of an absolute ruler, rather than for that of a con- 
stitutional statesman, it was his lot to hold some political office 
from time to time during the next thirty years. We must 
pass rapidly over this part of his life. In the spring of 1809 he 
was made Ambassador Extraordinary to the Supreme Junta of 
Spain, and before the close of the same year he became Foreign 
Secretary. He was thus enabled to support his brother in his 
ew struggle in Spain, and the support was indeed sorely needed. 

ublic opinion condemned the conduct of the English General, 
and there was strong opposition in Parliament to the continuance 
of the war; but Wellesley’s firm faith in his brother and his 
belief in the vital importance of success inspired him to appeal 
again and again for help. The value of his services has 
been attested by the historian of the Peninsular War. “His 
brother,” says Napier, “ had opened to him those great views for 
the defence of Portugal which were afterwards so gloriously 
realised, but which could never have been undertaken with con- 
fidence by the general, uniess secure of some powerful friend in 
the Administration, endued with the same sentiments, bound by 
a common interest, and resolute to support him when the crisis 
of danger arrived.” But there was no sympathy between the 
Secretary and his colleagues. The narrow temper of Perceval, 
the head of the Government, his inability to appreciate the great- 
ness of the crisis in Spain, and his bigoted opposition to Catholic 
Emancipation disgusted Wellesley, who, feeling himself in a false 
position, would have resigned long before he did, had he not been 
persuaded to retain his post for fear of weakening the Administra- 
tion. But his patience was not inexhaustible, and in February, 
1812, he retired. Personal reasons, however, had too much to 
do with his determination. It seems indeed to have been one of 
the faults of his character that he could not bear to be thwarted, 
or to have his opinions questioned. The temper which dictated 
the letter in which, with a due mixture of firm self-assertion and 
desire for friendly advice and sympathy, he had pointed out to 
Lord Clive, who was at the time Governor of Madras, the 
absolute supremacy of the Bengal Government, was well suited 
to the Governor-General of India, but mis-became the Secretary 
for Foreign Affairs. After what we have already said of the 
consistency with which Wellesley supported the Catholic claims, 
we need not dwell on the share which he took in the famous 
debates of 1812. Let us rather return with him to the scene 
of his entry into public life, 

In 1821 he was appointed to the Lord-Lieutenancy of Ireland. 
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At that time there was a special need for a fair and impartial 
ruler, The country was ina state of complete anarchy. Even now, 
after the lapse of sixty years, the antipathy betwen Catholic and 
Protestant in Ireland is such as few Englishmen are able to con- 
ceive. But when Wellesley went to govern a country the 
majority of whose’ inhabitants had long been smarting under 
a fierce Protestant ascendancy, this antipathy was far more 
intense. Wellesley’s firmness and his freedom from religious 
bigotry marked him out as the man who was best fitted to restore 
order, but this impartiality prevented him from wholly pleasing 
every party. All that could be done was to prepare the way for 
religious freedom, and to abstain from exalting either party at 
the expense of the other, and this Wellesley did. While he dis- 
couraged the Orange Society, he did not favour the Ribbonmen, 
he corrected the evil of a partial administration of justice, 
alleviated the hard lot of the peasantry at least for a time, and 
put down insurrection with a strong hand. Yet his failure to 
devise any real remedy for the religious difficulty shows that 
although the Via Media was no doubt the safest path to tread, 
yet it was one which it was impossible for any man to tread 
firmly without absolute power. One might almost say that 
the ruler that Ireland needed in 1821 was a benevolent despot 
—a milder and more judicious, but a not less firm Strafford. 
Wellesley held his office until the appointment of his brother as 
Prime Minister in 1828. In 1830, he was Lord Steward of the 
Household, and in 1833 he was again called upon to govern 
Ireland, but he resigned his office on the dismissal of the Whig 
Ministry by William IV. The last appointment he held was 
that of Lord Chamberlain, which he accepted on his party 
coming into power again in April, 1835, but in the following 
month he sent in his resignation. 

Even if space had permitted us to tell the story of Wellesley’s 
later career in detail, we could not have entered upon the task 
as a labour of love, for the student who has watched a statesman 
vested with absolute dominion over a great country, unfolding 
with calm confidence and successfully executing the details of a 
‘wed which aimed at the exaltation of an Empire, and the well- 

ing of millions of men, cannot see him return home to wrangle 
with his brother Ministers and to hold offices which afforded no 
scope for his genius without a feeling of melancholy which not 
even the knowledge that a sense of public duty was still the 
motive of the hero’s conduct can wholly remove. 

It is more interesting to see how, after a public career which 
had lasted more than half a century, the old man chose to 
return in the last years of his life to the literary work in 
which he had won his first successes. In 1840, he printed for- 
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private circulation the “Primitie et Reliquie,” a collection of 
the verses of his boyhood and his old age. They are interesting 
in themselves and also as showing how clear and fresh the 
author’s mind was. Wellesley was certainly not a poet, but, like 
Warren Hastings, he could write neat verses. The fine massive 
lines that he wrote at the age of eighty-one on the civic statue 
of the Duke of Wellington are worth quoting : 


“ Conservata tuis Asia atque Europa triumphis 
Invictum bello Te coluere ducem, 
Nunc umbrata geris Civili tempora Quercu, 
Ut desit fame gloria nulla Tue.” 


His despatches, admirable as their lucidity and arrangement 
are, do not deserve unqualified praise. They are marred by undue 
length, a fault not uncommon in the official writings of Indian 
statesmen. No compositions with which we are acquainted 
furnish a better example of the well-known saying, “Le style 
cest ’homme.” The writer’s self-consciousness, his dignity, 
alloyed by an excessive solemnity, sometimes almost by pomposity, 
are mirrored in these papers. But, on the other hand, they reflect 
no less clearly the liberality and the comprehensiveness of his 
mind, his patient care for details, his far-sightedness, his benevo- 
lence, his generous confidence in those who served him, his 
enthusiastic gratitude and admiration for their services. His 
“Minute in the Secret Department” on his intended Mysore 
policy shows how persuasively he could state a case, and how 
clearly he could explain and vindicate his own measures, The 
reader who wishes for an example of the talent which could 
depict the results of a conquest in the most glowing colours will 
turn to Mr. Owen’s extract from the Minute on the advantages 
resulting from the war with Sindia and the Rajah of Berar. 
While the letter to Admiral Rainier will prove that Wellesley 
knew how to administer a severe and dignified rebuke without 
forgetting to allow for the motives of the man whose offences he 
visited. 

In the evening of his days Wellesley had the satisfaction of 
seeing his merits at last publicly recognised by the Company to 
whose service he had devoted the best years of his life. They 
relieved his poverty by a grant of 20,000/., they showed their 
approval of his statesmanship by putting copies of his despatches 
into the hands of their servants, and they did him honour by 
placing his statue in the India House. 

The well-earned tribute came just in time. The end was not 
far off. On the 20th of September, 1842, after a few mouths more 
of serene and dignified old age, which he spent in the society of 
loving friends, solacing himself to the last with the intellectual 
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pleasures which his unclouded mind could still enjoy, the Mar- 
quess Wellesley died. Those who deem him worthy to be 
reckoned amongst the heroes of our history might wish that the 
brothers, who in life had taken part together in so many great 
deeds, had been laid together in death beneath the glorious 
Minster which hallows the graves of England’s greatest men. 
Lord Wellesley had surely earned the right of such a burial. 
But he had chosen for himself a lowlier resting-place, the chapel 
of the school where he had been brought up, and which he had 
never ceased to love. 
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Art I].—Arristic Coprricnt. 


1. Report of the Royal Commission on Copyright. 1878. 


2. Memorial of the Royal Academy to the Government on the 
Subject of Copyright. Published in The Times, 10th Feb. 
1879. 


_ attention of the public kas been directed to the subject 


of Artistic Copyright, not only by the Report of the Royal 
Commission, and the Bill which was introduced into Parliament 
at the close of the Session, 1879, but by a Memorial of the 
Royal Academy which was laid before Government with the view 
of influencing possible legislation. Of course, besides these con- 
spicuous documents there has been a good deal of subsidiary 
literary discussion: there have been letters and leading articles 
in the morning papers; and there have been more pretentious 
essays in less frequent publications. The Bill of last Session, 
which disheartened Artists, was not passed into law, and 
believing that, even thus late, the Government might be 
induced to change its mind as to the policy of copyright legis- 
lation, they have quite recently returned to the text, and again 
preached the somewhat familar sermon from it. There is still 
an opportunity to say some words upon this, by no means unim- 
— matter; and those words may not be the less weighty 
cause they are written after the somewhat full expression of 
the views and opinions on either side of the controversy which 
has already taken place. 

It is worth while, as a preliminary, to consider the meaning 
of copyright, and to ascertain the purpose for which it was 
created. It is scarcely necessary to say that the public is 
supremely interested in having books and pictures, that the 
nation should have the valuable teaching of the study and the 
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studio, as well as the lessons of the school and the church. Any 
one who overlooked the great and ennobling influence of works 
of art on civilisation—which is the education of the race—would 
be but a paltry historian. It may be true that great books and 
great pictures are fair-weather teachers, and that while they 
adorn and beautify the lives of the high and noble, they are too 
much of simple palliatives to affect the haggard existence of 
the low and wicked, whose squallor makes so large a feature in 
our national life. Still, even admitting the necessity of a 
drastic morality, as well as of a soothing culture, the admission 
of the necessity of the one is not a condemnation of the other. 
And we may say distinctly that as years go on the importance 
of the printing press and the painting brush must be enormously 
increased, while the importance of fine and imprisonment will be 
enormously diminished. This is not too sanguine a view, for it 
is founded upon a process of appreciation and depreciation which 
is going on. 

But if to secure the production of works of art be a para- 
mount need, it is not unimportant to consider how such a pro- 
duction can be best secured. And first, the producers must be 
remunerated. True, no money payment can make a man 
write a great book—the wealth of the Indies cannot command 
one great idea ; but the writers of great books, the thinkers of 
great thoughts must live, weekly bills will come in even toa 
genius. And no man can devote himself to the arduous 
profession of literature or of art unless the labour bestowed 
upon the work of his life is to be remunerated. Were there no 
means of securing an adequate reward for such high labours, 
men must, unless they happen to be the heirs of wealthy an- 
cestors as well as of the ages, cease to devote anything but hard- 
earned leisure to the work of literature orof art. Were such a thing 
to happen, were a man of real capacity to cease to write books 
—which might sow that better seed which will bring harvests of 
good deeds and high thoughts—and take to ploughing the land 
with a view to the next autumn’s yield, one need scarcely say 
that the loss to mankind would be utterly incommensurable with 
the few bushels which he might thresh from the corn on the 
sounding-floor after harvest. 

But the question of how the writer is to be remunerated is a 
very difficult one. Ifa man has written a book and had it 
printed, sells one copy, the purchaser of that copy, unless there 
were some law to the contrary, might reproduce and sell copies 
of his copy at a much lower rate than the author. The author 
would have to make each copy he sold bear a proportionate part 
of the cost he was at to produce the manuscript as well as the 
cost of the publication, while the purchaser of the one copy could 
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sell copies which only bore the proportionate part of the propor- 
tionate part of that initial cost. No one would purchase the 
author’s copies. Mere freedom of sale would not, therefore, be 
a means to the adequate remuneration of workers in literature or 
art. There are, however, two methods by means of which such 
workers might be paid.—1. State patronage ; and 2. Copyright. 
The former has not been tried, and the latter has been adopted. 
By the latter, the right to copy from a book is limited. A right 
which the purchaser of a book undoubtedly had is taken away 
from him for the benefit of the author; for the reason that, but 
for some such endowment of the author he would not continue to 
write, and the public would suffer by reason of his reticence. 
We know, of course, that there are some men who attempt to 
put the doctrine of copyright upon a far higher level than this. 
They argue with a vigour of rhetoric which is often accompanied 
by a painful debility of reason that men have an “ indefeasible 
right to their own ideas ;” and while men keep their own ideas 
to themselves the proposition is not likely to be seriously dis- 
puted. But when a man with that peculiar modesty which 
characterises the possessors of ideas has told his thought to me, 
it seems that I have an equally indefeasible right to his idea 
since it has become mine. That he has got it first-hand from 
Nature ; while I have received it second-hand from him, can 
make no difference. There is nothing more difficult to trace 
than the genealogy of an idea, and it would be impossible in any 
instance to determine that any man was the very first to think 
any thought. It is, therefore, no argument to say that I have 
no right to the idea because I did not originate it ; it is mine if it 
is in me just as it was his because it was in him. If, carrying the 
matter further, I buy a book, apart from the law, have I not got 
an indefeasible right to read it, have I not an indefeasible right 
to burn it or to sell it for waste paper? Does the writer’s right 
to his own ideas, apart from law, prevent me making them mine 
if I am so minded, does it prevent me from conveying them 
to others; or does it prevent me copying extracts into my 
polite correspondence? No! this claim on behalf of genius— 
by people who believe that they are preferring a claim on 
behalf of themselves, seems to us a very foolish claim. We 
can understand the law stepping in, and saying, “ To get books we 
‘ must pay the authors; to pay the authors we must enable them 
to charge sufficient royalty on copies of their books to remunerate 
them for the trouble of authorship, and to enable them to do 
so, with success, we must prohibit every other person from pro- 
ducing copies of their works except those who are authorised by 
them.” This, then, it seems to us, is the real foundation of copy- 
right in literary productions, and it is more easily, in the first 
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instance, understood in relation to these than in relation to 
works of art, because in a book the ideas are the principal ele- 
ment-of value, while in works of art there may be, in most 
cases there are, elements of value, which are incapable of being 
copied. So much so is this the case, that it was thought by one 
of the Commissioners that as pictures had an intrinsic value it 
was unnecessary to protect them by copyright. 

But the reason for the protection of works of art seems to us 
exactly similar to that which can be urged for copyright in 
literary productions. Although, no doubt, the hand of the artist 
contributes much to a picture, the mind of an artist con- 
tributes more. The mental part of the work can be taken, the 
design borrowed, and copies made by others which may, and in 
most cases would, take from the value of the original picture. 

Let us suppose that an artist has painted a picture, and that 
before it is sold, it is seen by some pilferer of thoughts, and that 
owing to the lightness of fingers of that pick-brain, another 
picture is in the market as soon as the original from which the 
design has been stolen. Would not such a piracy take from the 
value of the real work of art? and would not such a possibility 
be a deterrent to any man showing his works to others, perhaps 
to his devoting himself to art at all? But the law has protected 
him from that contingency, and has given him a valuable 
property in his picture, to which he has no inherent right. It 
has endowed him with a kind of monopoly by way of public 
payment for his great benefactions to mankind. He has 
been bribed to go on painting. But suppose the artist sells 
the work of art, what becomes of the copyright? It is 
evident that great artists are not in the habit of repeating 
their works. No man with ideas will repeat a thought 
which has once been adequately expressed. A great man 
would hold it as criminal to plagiarise from himself as from 
another. Imagine a poet writing replecas, and you have an 
idea of the ignominy of an artist painting them. He is no 
longer an artist, but a copyist of his dead self. Still some artists 
do paint replecas, and it is evident that if an artist sold a picture 
for a substantial sum, and then went home and painted another 
like it, and sold that too, he would be guilty of a fraud upon the 

urchasers. That is not a question of law, or of artistry, but of 
morals! Nothing could justify such an act but the consent of 
the purchaser of the original, and the full knowledge of the 
buyer of the copy; and even then the painter would be injuring 
himself, and, if he were a really capable artist, depriving the 
world of some other work of art while he wasted his time in 
being an amanuensis to himself. 

But there is a question of law, or rather of the policy of legisla- 
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tion which has been the turning point of this discussion. Under 
the Act of 1862, which was the first Act which established a 
copyright in paintings, unless there is an agreement at the time 
of the sale of the picture, the copyright which passes away from 
the artist is not vested in the owner of the picture. It does not 
go to the purchaser and does not remain in the artist. This con- 
dition of the law has been described as deplorably bad; but while 
we admit the possibility of a more excellent provision as to copy- 
right, we would not go as far as utterly to condemn that 
enactment. It seems to have been founded on the belief that if 
neither the purchaser nor the seller thought it worth their while 
to make a bargain about the copyright, it was not worth while 
preserving it by legal enactment. But it is certain that works 
in connection with which copyright, at the time of sale might be 
regarded as of little value, sometimes come in time to have great 
value in that connection. Under such circumstances, of course, 
there is inconvenience in the present law. It ought in every case 
to be easily ascertainable to whom the right of making copies 
belongs. At present, in most cases, as most pictures are sold 
without anything being said at the time of sale as to copyright, 
copyright has fallen to the ground. It seems to us that under 
such circumstances it might have been a convenient modifica- 
tion of the law if it had been enacted that in every case when 
upon the sale of a picture the copyright was not made the 
subject of special agreement, the copyright in such a picture 
should thereupon vest in the State. It would, undoubtedly, be 
better that the copyright should belong to the public, than that 
it should belong to no one. When there are no heirs to 
property it vests in the Crown; when neither the painter of a 
picture nor the person purchasing it thinks the copyright worth 
preserving by contract it might with some expediency vest in 
the Crown, like unclaimed Consols. But although such an 
enactment would have had the advantage of making the law 
perfectly definite, and might possibly have gone further to meet 
the views of the artists who have contested this matter, the 
Royal Commission proposed another method of removing the 
vagueness which exists under the Act of 1862. They proposed, 
and the Bill of last Session is framed in accordance with their 
views, that in all cases the copyright should go with the picture, 
unless there was an express agreement at the time of the sale. 
It is this proposal which has been criticised and condemned at 
the Meeting of Artists, at the Grosvenor Gallery, and in the 
Memorial of the Royal Academy. More recently, Sir Frederick 
Leighton and Mr. Wells have contributed some strictures to the 
pages of the Nineteenth Century, (December, 1879). The 
opinion of the artists is that in every case the copyright should 
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belong to the painter unless it is transferred by agreement to 
the purchaser of the work. It was upon this issue that the news- 
paper war was waged. 

The question, which is not a very large one, must be deter- 
mined by considerations of expediency. It was considerations 
of expediency which guided the Royal Commissioners to their 
conclusion, and it is expediency which artists plead in favour of 
their views. The reasons which appealed to the Commissioners 
were these. In most cases they held, and held rightly, the pur- 
chaser believes he is buying the copyright when he buys a 
picture ; he naturally thinks that he can do what he likes with 
it, as he can with a table or a chair, and he would be surprised 
if told that while he had purchased the property in the picture 
the artist retained the right to make copies from it, or to part 
with that right to any other person. On the other hand, if the 
law were altered in accordance with their suggestion, the artist 
would never be deprived of any property in ignorance of his 
rights, and the Commissioners thought that in a transaction 
where one party knows all about his rights, and the other does 
not, it is necessary to protect the latter and not the former. All 
that will be necessary, if the artist desires to retain the copy- 
right of his work, will be a mention of the circumstance at the 
time of sale, and a bargain to that effect. It will be competent 
for an artist to advertise his works for sale without copyright, 
but it seems fair that the person who is likely to be ignorant 
of his rights should not be the one upon whom the duty of 
bargaining for them should be cast. 

It is quite true that this recommendation of the Commission 
has been viewed in very different lights. Thus, Mr. Wells, who 
rightly understands that copyright was created for the protection 
of the artist, would have us believe that this recommendation is 
that it should be given to the owner.- This misconception lies at 
the root of Mr. Wells’ argument, and it is easy to understand that 
an argument founded upon an initial fallacy is likely to be some- 
what infirm. It would, of course, have been a silly thing to 
attempt to protect artists by giving a copyright to somebody else. 
But what is done is not that. Copyright is given to the artist 
and not to the owner ; but the law says, and says rightly, it shall 
go to the owner on the sale of the picture, unless the artist keep 
it by agreement. It is as rational to speak of the Commission 
giving copyright to the owner of the picture as it would be to 
say that the law gives the copyright of a literary work to the 

ublisher, because after the writer has sold it it is vested in him. 
This attempted confusion is not good argument. But that the 
view of the _ ws is the correct one, and that most purchasers 
believe they are buying the copyright with the picture, is con- 
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firmed by a significant sentence in the Memorial. In the first place, 
the memorialists quote from the Report that “artists seldom ask 
for agreements, preferring that copyright should drop,” and they 
proceed to remark that—“ In these circumstances it may be well 
understood why artists hesitate to obtrude in every case of a 
picture business, details which would be results in a small pro- 
portion of cases only.” Why should it bring results in a small 
proportion of casesonly? Why do they prefer to let the copy- 
right drop rather than mention the agreement? Is it not that 
they know that the purchaser is under the impression that he is 
purchasing the picture with all rights, and would be surprised out 
of his offer possibly if he was informed that while he had paid for 
the picture he had not acquired the copyright? That is the in- 
ference which we draw from that sentence, and it is an inference 
which confirms us in the belief that the recommendation of the 
Commissioners is a wise one. 

Again, there was another consideration of expediency which 
must have weighed in favour of the determination arrived 
at. No doubt it is best in all cases that the work of art and 
the right to copy it should be vested in the same person. 
When these rights are separate many difficulties might be 
thrown in the way of the exercise of the rights of copy by 
the owner of the work. But these inconveniences are not so 
great as to prevent the separation of those two rights, and con- 
sequently the sale or retention of the copyright of a picture, in- 
dependently of the retention or sale of the picture, is allowed by 
law. But it is a different thing to allow a man to assume openly 
and knowingly the onerous character of such a proprietorship with 
rights over another, and creating that separation by law; and 
in reference to the difficulty which is raised by Mr. Wells, that a 
purchaser of a picture will never know whether he gets the copy- 
right or not, and that to secure it an elaborate legal transfer will 
be necessary, it is only mecessary to say that the matter would 
not be simplified by the copyright having been left in the artist 
in the first instance, as it may have changed hands half a dozen 
times since, and the obvious remedy for all such uncertainties 
is to be found in registration. 

We cannot think it worth while seriously to consider or refute 
such statements as those made by Sir Coutts Lindsay at the 
Grosvenor Meeting, that, for instance, “it is cruel to make artists 
part with both their properties (the property in the picture and 
the property in the idea) in one.” The cruelty is not manifest 
tous. We know, however, that the artist is not made to part 
with his property either in the idea or in the picture. He may 
sell the picture or not, just as he pleases, He may sell or keep 
his copyright. But if he is so sensitive a being that he cannot— 
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as the Royal Academy Memorial hints, like a common, coarse, 
business man, or haggling lawyer—explain that the price which he 
has asked, and which is one of the details he can enter upon, covers 
only the picture and not the idea, then we can see no cruelty in 
depriving him of it. 

here is one statement in the Memorial of the Royal 
Academy which is worthy of attention. It is that if the artist 
does not under existing circumstances make a bargain as to copy- 
right, he will not be likely to do so “when his request will be 
nothing less than a demand upon the purchaser to remit property 
attaching to his purchase by law.” This is a curiously loose 
statement. The Memorial seems to have been drawn by a 
lawyer, but there are several of the statements in it which are 
exceedingly misleading, and that is one of them. It will in no 
sense be a demand on the purchaser to remit any thing belong- 
ing to him. The transaction seems to have been misconceived 
by the memorialists. When the purchaser is bargaining he has 
got nothing, there is no property attaching to his purchase, for 
he has made none. But before making any contract it is only 
fair and honourable that he should know what he is bargaining 
for. There can be no greater irksomeness in saying the price I 
mention does not include copyright than saying it does not in- 
clude a frame. The main question is what rights are to be pro- 
tected, and the answer is, those which are the least likely to be 
respected. Are they those of the man who knows he has rights 
but is too shy to say a word about them, or those of the man 
who thinks he is getting rights for purchase-money, whereas he 
may not in fact be buying them? As to this question of 
onus—for that is the real question here—there is a significant 
admission in the Memoriai. That document points out that the 
“ commissioner of a picture of exceptional character is not likely to 
omit the needful stipulations for his protection. The necessity 
for them will be present to his mind, and the onus of making 
them should be upon him, and he should not be protected in 
his negligence by a law that would tell against the artist in every 
transaction, even the smallest throughout the whole of a pro- 
fessional life.” 

The memorialists have curiously chosen the exceptional case 
of a commissioner of a picture, “to whose mind the necessity of 
protection might be present ;’ but the ordinary purchaser is the 
person whose rights are left in doubt, and with reference to him 
we wish no better principle for our guidance to the policy of the 
law than the sentence quoted. That principle is that it is on 
the party toa bargain, to whose mind the necessity for protection 
is present, that the onus of demanding the protection should rest. 
That is the proposition of the memorialists, and it is the principle 


. 
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involved in the recommendation of the Royal Commission. 
Granting them their exceptional case, can it be doubted that in 
all ordinary sales of pictures the necessity for protection is more 
likely to be present to the mind of the artist than to that of the 
purchaser? 

But although there are these considerations of expediency in 
favour of the view expressed by the Commissioners, there is one 
argument which seems to have been lost sight of in this inquiry. 
It is, however, referred to in the Memorial of the Royal 
Academy, and explained in Mr. Wells’ Essay. There are 
various ways in which the right to copy a picture may be 
exercised. It may be painted in repleca by the artist him- 
self or by others, It may be copied in the same medium, 
but of a smaller or larger size. It may be copied in a different 
medium ; may be translated into black and white by means of 
engraving or lithography, or it may be photographed. Now, 
perhaps the most important questions of copyright at the present 
time arise in connection with the copying of pictures in en- 
gravings. This is an important industry, an important branch 
of art. It is important, not merely because it is in relation to 
this right to copy that by far the largest sums of money are paid, 
but because it is a means of popularising one beautiful art by 
another. It was Reynolds who said that McArdell would make 
him immortal, and he might have said the same of a great many 
of the admirable mezzotint engravers of his time. Only one 
man can possess a picture but many can possess engravings 
of it, and it is rather by means of these wandering works 
of art that the education of the nation is carried on, than 
by the original works of which these itinerants are copies. 
Now, the right to engrave a picture is, no doubt, in many 
cases a valuable property, and it is said to be analogous 
to the right to dramatise a novel, which the Royal Commissioners 
recommend should remain in the author. In this respect it has 
been said the recommendations of the Commission are incon- 
sistent. It does seem that if the right to dramatise a novel 
should remain with the author, the right to engrave a picture 
should remain with the artist. The arguments in favour of 
the former rule seem applicable to the latter. It is said that 
a novelist’s reputation may be injured if an inferior drama 
founded upon his book is produced; but the same is true of 
a bad engraving founded on a good picture. Again, it is said 
a novelist’s reputation might be increased by such a play. It 
may advertise his book; and, therefore, it is urged that he 
should have the sole right of copying his book into the 
dramatic form. But a precisely similar remark might be made 
with equal truth of an artist. The question is really one 
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of expediency. The existence of copyright at all is, as we have 
seen, a compromise. It is a monopoly which is in itself ob- 
jectionable, but in its results is for the public interest. But 
we confess we can see no reason why the rule should not be 
that the sale of the copyright of a novel should carry with it 
the right to dramatise the novel, unless that right should be 
expressly reserved by the author. All the arguments seem to 
be in favour of that view. We think the cases are analogous 
and that the rule ought to be the same in both. 

There is an argument which bears upon this question 
which seems to us to have more weight than has been given to it. 
It is said, with truth, that if the copyright is to go with the 
picture, and the picture is copied in engraving subsequently, the 
true interests of the public will suffer by reason of the fact 
that the artist will not necessarily superintend the engraving of 
his work, as he would and does when the copyright is purchased 
from him instead of from the owner of the picture. No doubt 
the artist is the person primarily interested in having a good and 
valuable copy produced, a copy which will represent and not 
mis-represent his pictures. Mr. Wells, in his Essay to which we 
have more than once referred, alludes to the familiar instances 
of the care which Landseer and Turner brought to bear upon the 
engravings of their works, and no one familiar with the result 
of the engraver’s efforts, as guided by the art of such men, will 
question the gain to the public which will follow the association 
of the artist and his picture during the process of engraving. 
But to say that the copyright should be left in the hands of 
the artist, because in those hands it will best serve the State by 
the adequate development of the artistic idea, as Mr. Wells does, 
is to say too much. Could we obtain engraving by no other 
means, could the superintending care of the artist never be 
obtained in any case in which the right to copy was not pur- 
chased directly from him, there might be some force in the 
argument. But, as a fact, even when the copyright in a picture 
is sold to a publisher by some one who has previously purchased 
the picture, it will still be possible for the publisher, it will be 
still for his interest, to secure the superintendence and correction 
of the artist in passing his engraving through the press. We 
have said that the public have to rely more upon copies in 
engraving for their notions of pictures than upon a familiarity 
with the original, and are chiefly interested in having the best 
copies possible. Those are only to be obtained with the assistance 
of the artist. But that assistance can be secured by the publisher, 
although he may have purchased the copyright elsewhere. True, 
the publisher would have to pay the artist, but he would under 
these circumstances pay the owner less for the copyright, and the 
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copyright which was transferred in the first instance with the 
work of art would be a little less valuable. We cannot see then 
that there is any real validity in the objection which has been 
made to the recommendation of the Commission, and after an 
examination of the views which have been expressed upon both 
sides of this important question, we can only come to the con- 
clusion that the Commissioners were, in the main, right in this 
matter of art copyright, and that if their recommendations are 
carried out, there will be a substantial improvement in the 
law affecting copyright. 


- ——omnonitiice— 


Art. I[].—Masson’s Lire or MItron. 


1. The Life of John Milton: Narrated in connection with the 
Political, Ecclesiastical, and Literary History of his Time. 
By Davip Masson, M.A., LL.D., Professor of Rhetoric 
and English Literature in the University of Edinburgh. 
London: Macmillan and Co. 1859—1880. 6 vols. 


2. The Poetical Works of John Milton. Edited, with Intro- 
duction, Notes, and an Essay on Milton’s English. By the 
Same. London: Macmillan and Co. 1874. 3 vols. 


E congratulate Professor Masson most sincerely on the 
completion of the great work to which he has given the 

best of his thoughts and studies during twenty years. His 
“ Life of Milton” takes its place beside Mr. Carlyle’s “ Crom- 
well ;” and these two biographies go far to complete for us the 
History of English Puritanism. With unrivalled force of style 
and imagination Mr. Carlyle led the assault against a host of 
sectarian prejudices and misconceptions ; the special pleading of 
Clarendon and Hume was at last and for ever set aside; 
inquiring minds were set to work upon the true facts and issues 
of the controversy which we call the Great Rebellion; and the 
Puritan man of action was called into Court and allowed to 
speak for himself. Mr. Masson undertakes to describe to us the 
life of the Puritan man of thought; and he has done so on 
a scale far exceeding the ordinary limits of biography. He has 
laboured to discover for us every fact or circumstance or opinion 
which entered, or may be supposed to have entered, into the 
mind of Milton, to map out the whole horizon of the advocate 
and poet of the Commonwealth, and within that horizon to set 
down in its right place every significant detail. The details are 
made known to us, not in rapid summaries and general state- 
ments, but in tables of dates and in classified lists of names 
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which might, if they had only been published in time, have 
furnished forth a seventeenth-century Dod or Whitaker. When 
Milton refuses to become a clergyman, we are invited to 
examine the doctrine and constitution of every English-speak- 
ing Christian community; when Milton goes to Horton, we 
are introduced to every family of parochial note in the 
neighbourhood ; when Milton publishes “ Paradise Lost,” we 
are presented with a record of every book entered in Sta- 
tioners’ Hall in the month of August, 1667: and the whole 
of this elaborate biography is surrounded on all sides by an 
almost equally elaborate general history of the period. It is not 
to be expected that a work constructed on this principle will 
command an immediate or an extensive popularity. Readers of 
average endurance will complain that Milton cannot have known 
half as much as Professor Masson about the Bishops and Pres- 
byters whom he attacked; and they may object to being 
detained from accompanying the poet on his Italian journey in 
order to make a preliminary tour of Europe in the instructive 
society of his biographer. Even Mr. Lowell, who is a professed 
student, has protested with vehemence against the severity of the 
task which Mr. Masson sets his readers; and the general 
public will forsake these six bulky volumes for the agreeably 
condensed essay of Mr. Mark Pattison. But a reader who takes 
up this history with his mind full of doubts and questions 
suggested by previous writers will know how to appreciate the 
laborious scholarship of its author. We cannot expect to work 
our way into the meaning of the most interesting and critical 
period of our national history without a considerable expendi- 
ture of time and trouble. If we are not afraid of a little hard 
work we should be attracted rather than repelled by a historian 
who not only sets before us the results of his researches, but 
insists on submitting to our judgment the whole process by 
which the results have been obtained. 

The present generation has witnessed a complete reversal of 
orthodox Royalist opinion concerning the Civil War. Even the 
Church of England has ceased to humiliate herself on the 30th 
of January; and “every schoolboy knows” that the 29th of 
May is no longer a recognised holiday. It is not the fashion to 
speak of Oliver Cromwell as a rebel; and King Charles’s right 
to the title of Martyr is now regarded by most Englishmen as 
extremely dubious. Professor Seeley would account for this 
change of opinion by the simple consideration that “the fasci- 
nating pens have gone over to the other side.” Clarendon is no 
longer read ; Hume is banished from all well-conducted schools ; 
and the place of these fallen powers has been taken by Macau- 
lay and Carlyle. But we venture to think that Professor Seeley 
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fails to take note of an influence more important than the 
influence of literary fashion. All the thought and action of the 
present century have tended to the secularization of politics. 
The State dispenses with religious sanctions ; refuses to concern 
itself with the beliefs of the individual citizen; claims no divine 
authority for itself, and concedes no such authority to priest or 
presbytery. The standard we adopt in estimating statesmen and 
forms of Government is the utilitarian standard ; and therefore 
we can judge the Commonwealth and the Restoration on their 
political merits, without assuming that there must be something 
sacrilegious or profane in Revolution,as such. Weare only now 
emerging from the long and confusing struggle between the 
secular and the religious view of politics. Our thought and 
speech are still largely coloured by the beliefs of a time when 
the terms of political allegiance were universally supposed to 
contain an element of sacredness not present in any mere con- 
tract, when existing Governments were identified with the 
“powers that be,” which are declared in Scripture to be 
“ordained of God.” But from the vantage ground of complete 
toleration we can at least regard the seventeenth-century High 
Churchman and the seventeenth-century Puritan with reason- 
able impartiality. Of such impartiality Mr. Masson’s work is a 
good example. As the biographer of Milton, Mr. Masson is 
more or less pledged to the Puritan view; he sets forth that 
view with a vigour which seems to be born of sympathy ; and 
he can, on occasion, use very strong language. But he does not 
write in the spirit of a partisan; and when he has to deal with 
a really doubtful point he does not hurry to a decision; he 
brings before us every atom of evidence on both sides, and leaves 
us to draw our own conclusions. We are disposed to say that 
Mr. Masson has put too little rather than too much of his own 
opinions and feelings into this book. He has perhaps been too 
sedulous to avoid the vice of style which repels so many readers 
in Carlyle’s “Cromwell.” Mr. Carlyle loses no opportunity of 
repeating his own opinion in regard to Puritanism in general and 
Cromwell in particular: he turns aside at every moment from 
the course of his narrative to point a moral or to throttle and 
maltreat an imaginary critic. This kind of writing does not 
carry conviction to the minds of sober people: and we may safely 
say that Mr. Carlyle has not persuaded any large proportion of 
the English public that the civil war was a contest between Good 
on the one side and Evil on the other. It is impossible to deny 
that Puritanism rendered an immense political service to this 
country; but we are almost forced to admit that Puritanism, 
regarded as an attempt to prove that the law of God is directly 
applicable to modern society, was a failure. Such at least is the 
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conclusion in which the perusal of this “Life of Milton” has 
confirmed our own judgment ; and we proceed to refer more par- 
ticularly to some of the evidence on which this opinion is based. 
From the particulars of Milton’s origin and education given in 
Mr. Masson’s first volume, we may form a notion of the develop- 
ment of those religious and political ideas which advanced into 
the militant stage of their existence in the early Parliaments of 
.Charles I. John Milton, senior, disowned by his father, perhaps 
by his Oxfordshire kin generally, on account of his Puritan 
opinions, went to London, and established himself in business 
there as a scrivener. His household in Bread Street, into which 
his son John was born in the winter of 1608, was a household 
conducted according to the notions which ruled the minds of 
Puritan Churchmen during the reigns of Elizabeth and James. 
First among his rules of life, John Milton, senior, would have 
placed the fear of God, and the careful observance of God’s law 
as he found it in the Scriptures and in the sermons of the Rev. 
Mr. Stocke. His theory of the universe was probably a mild 
Calvinism. The Puritans of that day were devoutly unwilling 
to “ make the grace of God to lackey it after the will of man ;” 
but they had none of the logical rigidity, none of the tendency to 
Antinomian extravagance which characterized the Calvinism of 
Scotland ; they were well within the Thirty-nine Articles, and 
their chief desire was to see the Articles properly enforced within 
the Church of England. They knew that they were in a minority 
on this point; the Church was tending more and more to the 
system of Arminian Anglo-Catholicism, which many good men 
regarded, not without reason, as a stage on the way back to 
Rome. The Puritans were in a minority, and yet they begun 
to think of themselves as in some sort the national party in the 
Church. So far as the English laity had a mind of their own, 
that mind was Puritan, or at least intensely Protestant. The 
strength of the Court party was in the mass of indifference, 
which in peaceful times turns the scale in favour of conformity. 
A time might come when the Puritan spirit would carry the 
majority before it, to the confusion of Bishops and Princes; 
meantime the party was depressed, and even to some extent 
persecuted. We may note that in this stage the Puritanism of 
cultivated men was not disfigured by the eccentricities which 
became common at a later period: Milton’s father probably took 
his boys to the play; he certainly taught them to sing not only 
“psalms, and hymns, and spiritual songs,” but also Elizabethan 
madrigals and good old English songs, which the Westminster 
Assembly would have banished. He had also a taste for poetry ; 
but the one extant specimen of his powers of versification is a 
strong confirmation of the popular theory that men of genius 
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take after their mothers. Of the mother of the author of 
Lycidas we know extremely little. Her son records the fact 
that she was given to works of charity, and we know from 
another source that it was from her that he inherited his weak- 
ness of vision. John Milton, senior, read without. spectacles at 
the age of eighty-four. 

From the quiet atmosphere of a Puritan home, and from the 
careful teaching of Dr. Gill, of St. Paul’s School, Milton was 
sent to Cambridge at the age of sixteen. He was a year older 
than the average freshman of that period; like his eminent con- 
temporary, Lord Coke, he “did not preproperously incline 
himself to any study or business.” Mr. Masson has compiled 
for us a complete history of the University during the seven 
years of Milton’s residence, and a general scheme of the course 
of study which he must have followed. It is quite apparent 
that the Cambridge of 1625 was a much less orderly and com- 
fortable place than the Cambridge of to-day. The undergra- 
duates were boxed up together, two or even four in one set of 
rooms ; bathing and riding were forbidden ; and chapel was at 
five in the morning. On festal days ponderous Latin speeches 
were made, the tedium of which was relieved by copious pota- 
tions of ale, and by the soothing influence of tobacco, which was 
smoked in the halls, sometimes even in the chapels, of the col- 
leges. The resident graduates were divided into two parties: 
the High Churchmen, who would have liked to see at Cambridge 
some such reform as Laud carried through at Oxford, and the 
Low Churchmen, or semi-Puritans, who seem to have been in 
Milton’s time in a state of revolt against authority generally. 
Some Fellows absented themselves from chapel, and encouraged 
the undergraduates to refuse to kneel at the Communion. It 
does not appear that Milton was known in his undergraduate 
days as an adherent of either of the contending parties. He 
had already asserted for himself an independent position, and 
though he must have sympathized with the Low Churchmen, 
he probably had no very high opinion of any University set. 
In his own College there was no man who could command the 
allegiance of such a spirit. Bainbrigge, the Master of Christ’s, 
was a mean man, worshipping the shoe-tie of his honoured Lord 
and Chancellor, Buckingham. Chappell, who was Milton’s first 
tutor, was a dry, energetic person, chiefly remarkable for having 
once argued an opponent in the schools into a fit; and Toovey, 
his second tutor, seems to have been neither better nor worse 
than other college tutors. In scholarship and in power of mind 
Milton was superior to all these men when he went to Cam- 
bridge. Whatever be the foundation for the legend that he was 
punished and even “sent down” for College offences, it is plain 
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that he was a man not favoured of the Dons, who took his own 
line in study and amusement, and owed but little to University 
routine. “A sober and virtuous person, but supposed not to be 
ignorant of his own parts :’"—such was the verdict of Cambridge 
on the most illustrious of her sons. 

It was while Milton was a student at Cambridge that Puri- 
tanism first revealed its politica! significance. The party, led by 
Pym and Eliot in the Parliaments of 1627-9, was not wholly 
composed of Puritans, and its leaders themselves were Puritans 
of a moderate type. But it was not long before the cause of 
Gospel truth was identified with the cause of liberty, Laud 
and his master would have kept the peace of the Church and 
nation by preventing all discussion of the religious question ; 
the appointment of the Committee of Religion was a clear inti- 
mation that the leaders of the House of Commons intended to 
have the question discussed and settled in Parliament. It is 
precisely at this point, according to our view of the matter, that 
the embarrassments of the Puritans began. It is evident that 
most of the Commons were really afraid that the Church of 
England was going back towards Popery, and for this fear they 
had very good reasons. But what of the conjunction of Popery 
and Arminianism in the famous Resolutions of March, 1629 ? 
We cannot believe, pace Mr. Carlyle, that the gentlemen who 
carried those Resolutions, while the Speaker was held down in 
the chair, were all zealous for Calvinistic orthodoxy. The earnest 
vigour of a few had carried away many who were really indif- 
ferent ; the protest of lawyers and business men against useless 
wars and illegal taxation was embittered by the infusion of the 
odiwm theologicwm. We render a full tribute of praise to the 
men who defended our liberties at the peril of their lives; but 
we note this Resolution of 1629 as a mistake, which was none 
the less dangerous because it was natural, and even, in a sense, 
inevitable. 

We may suppose that Milton, living his own life among his 
more boyish companions at Christ’s, followed the proceedings of 
this Parliament of 1629 with sympathetic interest. It may be 
that he was personally acquainted with members of the popular 
party. Mr. Gardiner hazards a conjecture that some of his 
early verses suggested to Sir John Eliot the famous passage in 
which that great champion and martyr of liberty spoke of the 
“pure diapason and concent” which the parts and members of 
the State might render if they were but disposed to be at unity 
among themselves. But Milton was in no haste to identify 
himself with any party or set of opinions. At Cambridge he 
was still a Conformist, not insensible to the charm of Church 
services and customs, not disposed to raise rebellion on his 
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own account against established beliefs, but yet unwilling to 
take service under the existing powers in Church or State. He 
could not take Orders under the Laudian discipline; the law, 
after a brief trial, he rejected altogether ; he failed, or refused 
to become a Fellow of Christ’s. It is a very important fact in 
Milton’s life that he was the son of a wealthy man. If he had 
been obliged to choose a profession and work for a living, he 
might still have been a great man; but he would have spent 
some of that ambition which enabled him to reserve his powers 
for the literary and political tasks which, he believed, would be 
laid on him in due time. To the age of thirty he was content 
to be a student and nothing more; he was a Nazarite—a con- 
secrated hero, set apart for some great battle with the Philistines. 
Jt would be interesting to inquire, if the state of our knowledge 
admitted of a satisfactory answer, how Milton reconciled this 
temper of conscious greatness with the Puritan version of the 
Christian faith. It is the temper of a hero rather than the 
temper of a saint. While Milton was calmly pursuing his 
work of self-perfection, Cromwell was writing: “I live, you 
know where—in Meshec, which they say signifies Prolonging ; 
in Kedar, which signifies Blackness; yet the Lord forsaketh me 
not.. .. You know what my manner of life hath been. Oh, I 
lived in and loved darkness, and hated light; I was a chief, 
the chief of sinners. This is true—I hated godliness, yet God 
had mercy on me.” Here we have what the Puritans called 
“the root of the matter’—intense conviction of personal un- 
worthiness, absolute submission and annihilation of self. In all 
that Milton has written, we shall find no such passage. 

The Philistines with whom Milton was to do battle were of 
course the men who governed England during the eleven years 
that lay between the Resolutions of 1629 and the Long Parlia- 
ment. Mr. Masson takes an elaborate, and on the whole a fair, 
review of the Laudian supremacy ; but we are inclined to think 
that he has laid too much stress on the personality of the 
Minister and too little on the strength of the principle which 
Laud represented. It should not be forgotten that Charles's 
personal government was supported by all the law and practice 
of the Sixteenth Century, and by the current religious con- 
ception of political allegiance. The weakness of Laud and 
Wentworth was their exaggerated contempt for their opponents, 
whom they persisted in regarding as a set of pedants and 
fanatics, “a generation of odd names and natures,” fitly repre- 
sented by Prynne and his like. But we are not to imagine that 
Charles’s advisers had conspired to raise a new and unheard-of 
system of oppression on the ruins of English liberty. ‘Their 
object was to use the time at their disposal so as to give unity 
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and symmetry to our institutions by creating an irresistibly 
efficient central government, and by remitting Parliament to 
what they considered its proper place as an advising not a 
governing body. They wished to Catholicize and purify the 
Church, to stop useless disputation, and to correct extremes 
of doctrine and practice on both sides. All this Wentworth 
accomplished in Ireland, much to the benefit of that kingdom ; 
he was even able to face an Irish Parliament and to keep the 
members thereof in tolerable order. But in England benevolent 
despotism proved a total failure. In matters of government 
the sentiment of the English Commons is exactly contrary to 
the sentiment of Mr. Carlyle; they dislike being ruled by a 
man of genius. The popular leaders may have been incapable 
of appreciating the merits displayed by Wentworth and in an 
inferior degree by Laud, but they ‘appreciated clearly enough 
the radical vice of Wentworth’s notion of government. They 
knew that the leaders of a free people must be content to ad- 
vance with the mass, not drag the mass after them at their own 
pace; they did not believe in the possibility of any benefit 
which would repay the individual citizen for placing his goods 
and his religion at the mercy of the King. They were further 
agreed in the determination to make Laud, Stafford, and the 
Laudian Bishops personally responsible for the illegal acts of 
the period of personal government. Beyond this point there 
was no definite common understanding among the members of 
the Constitutional and Protestant party in the State up to the 
meeting of the Long Parliament. There could be no more com- 
plete proof of the failure of despotism than the fact that the 
party which called with one voice for the condemnation of 
Stafford and Laud, the abolition of Star Chamber and High 
Commission, was a party composed of men divided among them- 
selves by differences as wide as those which separated them from 
Court party. Unfortunately for the reputation of the Long 
Parliament, the fiction of a united popular party was kept up 
after the reality had disappeared. Section after section of 
English opinion fell away from the “good old cause”’—the Con- 
stitutional Conservatives, the Moderate Episcopalians, the Pres- 
byterian Royalists—until the Parliament was in the hands of a 
small band of men who derived their power from the New 
Model Army and were as far as possible from representing the 
opinions of the people of England; and these men, after ac- 
complishing a deed which nine-tenths of their countrymen 
regarded with horror, calmly continued to profess themselves 
the representatives and defenders of that political doctrine 
which refers the origin of all rightful power to the People. 
The inconsistency of their position is no doubt to be ex- 
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Jained in part by the sheer necessity of the case. The 
Puritan chiefs had been compelled to destroy an existing 
Government from the foundations; and the nation was too much 
divided and distracted to decide what Government should take 
its place. Perhaps the utmost that statesmanship could do was 
to set up a kind of ideal people, such as they hoped the actual 
people of England would in time become, and make that the 
origin of their power. But we cannot help seeing that the in- 
trusion of religious faith into politics introduced an additional 
element of inconsistency into the Puritan cause. At every critical 
point of our history, from 1641 to 1660, we have occasion to 
remark how honest politicians were led out of the way when 
they tried to make zeal for true religion reinforce zeal for Con- 
stitutional Government. Let us take only one of many instances. 
The resolution to bring King Charles to trial and to make 
England a Republic was decisively formed in the heart of the 
Cromwellian-Republican party at the officers’ prayer-meeting, 
held at Windsor in April, 1648. The political grounds of that 
resolution were very strong. Cromwell and Ireton had thoroughly 
sounded the King, and had come to the conclusion that while he 
retained any fragment of his claim to the people’s allegiance 
good government would be impossible. But it would have been 
somewhat dangerous to place this conclusion in its naked political 
significance, even before a meeting of officers of the New Model. 
Any direct personal attack on the King was certain to rouse the 
Royalism which was still slumbering at the bottom of many 
Parliamentarian hearts. It was advisable to approach the subject 
indirectly ; and this was most skilfully managed in the hushed 
atmosphere of a religious meeting, by spreading abroad the sug- 
gestion that there was an obstacle to the triumph of the good 
cause, which could only be removed by prayer, by the suppres- 
sion of individual scruples, by uncompromising execution of the 
Divine commission entrusted to the army. The men who spoke 
this language were not vulgar hypocrites; but we cannot pro- 
nounce them thoroughly honest. When Cromwell’s mind was 
beset with doubts, he sought not counsel of flesh and blood ; he 
would not weigh the matter in the scales of human justice and 
prudence; he betook himself to prayer and to meditation on 
passages of Scripture, until the purpose dimly formed in his own 
mind seemed to come to him from without as the revealed will 
of God. A statesman less wise or less benevolent than Cromwell 
might have been led by such a habit of mind into the most 
desperate crimes. 

It is with the opening of the Long Parliament and the militant 
advance of Puritanism that the most original and valuable portion 
of Mr. Masson’s contribution to general history begins. His 
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account of the composition of the two Houses (ii. 150) gives al] 
accessible information on the subject in a well-digested form; 
and his statistics of the two sides in the Civil War (ii. 410, 
427) contain a mass of important particulars not to be found in 
any previous historian. The common notion in regard to the 
Parliamentary Army used to be that it was entirely composed of 
illiterate and offensive fanatics: of late some have written of it 
as an army of saints and patriots. Mr. Masson’s careful cata- 
logues of the Old Model dispose of both these misconceptions ; 
and his more general description of the New Model strikes us as 
the most fair and complete account yet written of that extraor- 
dinary body of men:— 

“The ordinary conception of an army of fanatics is that of an army 

mad for one set of tenets. Now, the Parliamentary Army was really, 
as the Presbyterians called it, an Army of Sectaries. It was a mis- 
cellany of all the forms of Puritan belief known in England, with 
forms of belief included that were not Puritan. The much largest 
proportion after Presbyterians, of whom there were many, and 
ordinary Independents, of whom there were more, were Sectaries of 
the fervid and devout sorts, such as Baptists, Old Brownists, and 
Antinomians, with mystical Millenaries and Seekers, all passionately 
scriptural, saturated with the language and history of the Old 
Testament, and zealously Anti-Romanist and Anti-Prelatic; and 
these on the whole were the men after Cromwell’s own heart. . . . But 
there were also in the army Sectaries of a cooler or easier order— 
Arminians, Anti-Sabbatarians, Anti-Scripturists, Familists, and Scep- 
tics. Hardly a form of odd opinion mentioned in our Conspectus of 
English Sects in a former chapter but had representation in the army ; 
nay, new speculative oddities had broken out in some regiments; and 
it may be doubted whether even in the English mind of our own 
time there is any form of speculation so peculiar as not to have had 
its prototype or lineal progenitor in that mass of steel-clad theorists 
contemporary with the Westminster Assembly” (iii. 522). 
The whole description of the relations of these various opinions 
and of the manner in which the “ Universal Army Tenet” of 
Toleration established itself in the midst of their differences, 
deserves careful study. 

Throughout the period of the ten years’ struggle between 
King and Parliament, there is no very close connection between 
the historical and the biographical portion of Mr. Masson’s work. 
We may read the history of Laud’s Government with the thought 
in our minds that this was the system which Milton hated and 
denounced ; and we are constantly reminded, in reading the 
annals of the Commonwealth, that Milton was the servant and 
the literary advocate of the Republic and of Cromwellian rule. 
But what was Milton’s position during the intervening period of 
storm and stress? He was not among the soldiers of the Parlia- 
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ment,* nor had he any place among its political servants. By 
profession he was a schoolmaster and a man of letters; his con- 
nections were for the most part with the Presbyterian party. It 
was on their behalf that he entered the field of political discus- 
sion with his anti-Episcopal pamphlets ; and there was nothing 
in the language of those pamphlets inconsistent with Presbyterian 
orthodoxy. Milton denounces the Arminianism and anti-Sab- 
batarianism of the Bishops ; mentions Arians and Pelagians with 
orthodox disapproval ; and declares for an efficient system of 
Church discipline. But there are indications from the beginning 
that his mind was not to be kept within the limits of any party 
formula. His protests against tyranny afe profoundly genuine ; 
his defence of “ Presbytery—if so it must be called”—is also 
genuine, but vague. In fact, Milton, though he was willing to 
lend a hand in aid of his friends the Smectymnuans, had already 
started on that path of independent reflection which was to lead 
him so far away from all the orthodoxy of his time. The course 
of his thought was accelerated by the most important circum- 
stances of his domestic life. In 1643 he married, and in less 
than a month the result of this experiment was despair and dis- 
gust so bitter that the unhappy bridegroom was driven to ques- 
tion the very foundations of that marriage contract on which, 
according to received opinions, society is based. The publication 
of his Divorce treatises opened a gulf between Milton and all 
who pretended to orthodoxy. Religious old ladies said, and 
believed, that he had two or three wives living; and even 
sensible men may have thought that a person holding such sub- 
versive opinions could not be altogether safe. He was compelled 
to associate more with those who were not ashamed of the name of 
Sectary ; but it was from himself, not from his society, of what- 
ever kind, that his opinions were for the future to be learned. 
But in spite of his isolation, in spite of the fact that his influ- 
ence on events was never great, Milton was a typical man of his 
time and party. He was all the more typical because, unlike 





* Mr. Masson (ii. 473) argues, from the accuracy of the descriptions of military 
movements in “ Paradise Lost,” that Milton must at some time have attended 
drill with the intention of taking service in the Parliamentary army. Such 
inferences, always rather questionable, are peculiarly unsafe in the case of 
Milton. On this particular inference we remark: 1. That Milton had studied 
the art military, some knowledge of which he considered necessary to the 
understanding of history. 2. That he had many opportunities of correcting 
his book-knowledge by actual observation at reviews, &c. 3. That Milton 
did not write on any subject without taking the trouble to obtain a clear 
notion of the meaning of technical and other words which he would have to 
use. And, 4. That Milton always regarded himself as the spectator and lite 
interpreter of the great events of his time, not as one of those who were calle 
upon to take part in the fighting. 
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Cromwell, he had no overpowering personal ambition to warp 
his judgment of men and opinions. There are those who refuse 
to class him under a party name; Macaulay, for instance, goes 
so far as to say that Milton was not a Puritan. The statement 
was probably made by way of deduction from the general pro- 
position, accepted by Macaulay on very insufficient evidence, that 
the Puritans were enemies of literature. Milton was a Puritan 
in the sincerity of his belief that the Catholic system was anti- 
Christian. He was a Puritan in his confidence that the New 
Model Army was directly commissioned to execute God’s justice 
on earth. He was a Puritan, above all, in the exclusive alle- 
giance which he rendered to the Bible as the only standard of 
truth and right. It is worth elaborating the point a little ; not 
for the purpose of detracting from Milton’s fame, but because 
his life and works afford most instructive illustration of the 
excesses and defects of the Puritan ideal, as well as of its essen- 
tial greatness. We shall attempt to bring out in this place one 
or two points on which Mr. Masson has hardly laid sufficient 
stress, 

In the first place, Milton was very much of a party man in his 
views of English history. We do not expect scientific impartiality 
from a pamphleteer, but there is no excuse for the recklessness 
which Milton sometimes displays in dealing with facts. The 
first instance that occurs to us will serve as well as another to 
illustrate our meaning. Milton is arguing against the institution 
of Episcopacy ; part of his argument consists of a recapitulation 
of evil deeds actually committed by English Bishops. And this 
is what he has to say of Latimer :— 

“When the Protector’s brother, Lord Sudley the Admiral, through 
private malice and malengine was to lose his life, no man could be 
found fitter than Bishop Latimer . . . . to divulge in his sermon the 
forged accusations laid to his charge, thereby to defame him with the 
people.” 

The denouncer of Bishops omits to notice, first, that Latimer 
had resigned his Bishopric on account of the persecuting tenor of 
the Six Articles ten years before he preached his sermon on the 
death of the Admiral ; and, second, that the Admiral was con- 
demned on strong testimony for having entered intc an audacious 
and selfish plot which would have endangered the Protestant 
Settlement in England. These were facts which Milton might 
have learned from any ordinary Protestant authority ; the only 
wonder is, where he picked up the story he has set afloat against 
Latimer, whose memory, as that of a Christ’s man and a Re- 
former, he might have been expected to treat with peculiar 
tenderness. Controversy, like adversity, makes a man acquainted 
with strange bed-fellows—the only modern authority, so far as . 
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we know, who countenances Milton’s view of Latimer’s sermon, 
is Dr. Lingard. 

We must admit, moreover, that Milton’s political thought was 
subject to all the Puritan limitations. He never would allow 
that Popish worship might be tolerated by an English Govern- 
ment. He was not moved to condemn invasions of what he 
considered right principles of Government, when the “honest 
interest” was in power. One of his reasons for preferring a 
Republic to a Monarchy was the superior frugality of the former; 
but the Government he most admired was the most expensive 
England had ever known. We think, with Milton, that it was 
worth the nfoney; but the majority of English citizens did not 
think so. This, however, was not a consideration to which Milton 
attached much importance: mere majorities he always regarded 
with supreme contempt. When the whole orthodox public cried 
out against his doctrine of divorce, he described his critics com- 
pendiously as “ Owls and asses, cuckoos, apes, and dogs.” When 
he has to speak of the people, in the sense of the masses, his 
tone is as aristocratic as the tone of Shakspeare himself. They 
are “A herd confused, A miscellaneous rabble ... . Of whom 
to be dispraised were no small praise.” Even a Parliamentary 
majority is not, in his eyes, the rightful exponent of the national 
mind. Filmer’s note on the Tenure of Kuvngs and Magistrates 
(quoted by Mr. Masson, iv. 436) is very much to the point :— 
“J. M. will not allow the major part of the representers to be 
the People, but the sounder and better part only of them.” And 
what was to be the test of soundness and goodness? Ability to 
recognise the fact that the power of the men who sat at the 
centre of affairs since 1649 had been owned and blessed of 

‘Almighty God so conspicuously that no Christian Englishman 
ought to question their title to his allegiance. In other words, 
the new and genuine Divine right of Cromwell had superseded 
the old and fictitious Divine right of Charles. We do not mean 
to imply that Milton regarded the Protectorate as an ideal 
Government. He accepted it only with the considerable reserves 
which are set forth in Mr. Masson’s review of the Defensio 
Secunda (iv. 608). Cromwell was a Conservative, believing in 
Parliamentary Government and in the uses of an Established 
Church with tithes and lay patronage. Milton was a Radical, 
somewhat careless of Constitutional forms, and eager for total 
disestablishment. But he regarded Oliver’s supremacy as the 
necessary condition of the prevalence of the “ honest party ;” and 
he would have co-operated in crushing all resistance to that 
supremacy until the times should admit of the restoration of the 
pure Republic. Of all actual Governments the one which pleased 
him best was that of 1649-53, the Government under whose 
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auspices Cromwell pacified Ireland, annexed Scotland, and 
crushed the enemies of the Republic at Worcester. Milton’s 
pamphlet of 1659, “A Ready and Easy Way to Establish a Free 
Commonwealth,” may be regarded as an attempt to go back to 
the time of Government without a “Single Person,” and to show 
how the political conditions of that time might be restored. 

It appears, then, that Milton’s attitude in relation to the 
Protectorate was not that of a thorough-going Cromwellian. 
Mr. Masson is naturally anxious to make out that there was a 
close connection and sympathy between the two great men of 
the Commonwealth ; but the probabilities seem to us to point 
the other way. The fact that certain papers belonging to the 
Protector’s family were left in Milton’s possession seems to prove 
that the Cromwells trusted in him as their friend; but the 
object of the loan was almost certainly literary and not political. 
There is no direct evidence that his duties as Latin Secretary 
ever brought him within the circle of Cromwell’s more intimate 
friends and advisers. That the two men respected each the 
other’s gifts and character is certain; but our impression is that 
they were in some respects too like-minded to agree. Both 
were consciously great men ; each in his own sphere felt himself 
supreme ; but Cromwell had too little discursive imagination to 
appreciate Milton, and Milton knew too little of the difficulties of 
power fully to appreciate Cromwell.* Their ambitions had not 
the same range of time or circumstance. At fifty-two Cromwell 
fulfilled himself ; the Battle of Worcester made him, under what- 
ever title, King of England, and he could be no more. But 
Milton, blind and fifty years old, was still lord of the future only ; 
his mind was still revolving the plan of those works which were 
to furnish posterity with an adequate expression of the mind of 
Puritan England. / 

Milton’s opportunity to fulfil himself came when Puritan 
England ceased to exist. The years of his life which his 
admirers will always regard with the fondest interest were the 
years during which, blind, old, and deserted of the great world, 
he pursued, with unabated vigour, the great works which his 
mind “ in the spacious circuit of her musings” had contemplated 
since the days of his studious youth. Mr. Masson has com- 





* Mr. Masson (v. 398) concludes from the series of Milton’s State Letters 
that their author was employed by Cromwell on the occasion when the Pro- 
tector took a specially personal interest in the business in hand. But this 
does not prove that Milton was specially trusted by Cromwell. In regard to 
the Piedmont Massacres, for instance, only one resolve could be taken by the 
English Government ; and nobody could put that resolve into sonorous and 
unmistakable Latin words so well as Milton. Whenadoubtful point of policy 
had to be disposed of, the Protector preferred a different sort of agent. 
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amu the history of those fourteen years into a single volume. 
ere is, indeed, less scope for original research and criticism 
in the history of the Restoration Government than in the 
history of the Civil Wars, the Commonwealth, and the Protec- 
torate. But wherever there survives any fragment of the 
legend so long accepted as truth by our historians, Mr. Masson 
is ready to meet it with a cannonade of facts. Here, for 
instance, is his answer to the prevailing but mistaken notion 
that the Literature of the Restoration was an outburst of intel- 
lectual fertility after a period of sterility and poverty. 


“The misconception arises in part from the habit of regarding 
many of the veterans . . . . as Restoration writers, merely because 
they were not defunct at the Restoration, and so of crediting the 
Restoration with all that they had done in the previous portions of 
their lives. Our enumeration and datings ought to have helped, in 
this respect, towards the required correction. Hobbism, Cambridge 
Platonism, Theological Latitudinarianism, Quakerism, an association 
of almost national dimensions for the promotion of the Mathematical 
and Experimental Sciences, Harringtonian and other theorizings in 
Politics and Economics, speculative free-thinking and pamphleteering 
generally, and an organized Newspaper Press in particular—all these 
had been growths of the Civil Wars, the Commonwealth, and the 
Protectorate. .... The best of old Hobbes, the best of Sanderson, 
nearly all Wither, all Herrick, nearly all Bramhall, the best of Izaak 
Walton, all Brian Walton, the best of Howell, the best of Shirley, the 
whole of Fuller, a great deal of Waller, all of Browne of Norwich, 
nearly all of Jeremy Taylor, the best of Dr. Henry More, a full half 
of Baxter and Owen, much of Wilkins and Wallis, nearly the whole 
of Denham, the best of Cowley, the best of Henry Stubbe, and at 
least the fully announced beginnings of a number more, lie chronolo- 
gically on the other side of the Restoration. Jeremy Taylor, the 
Bishop, belongs to the Restoration, but the Jeremy Taylor of English 
literature belongs to the twenty years of the Civil Wars, the Republican 
Government of the Rump, and the sovereignty of Cromwell (vi. 322). 


This tremendous array of names is followed up by statistics 
compiled from the Registers of the Stationers’ Company which 
fully bear out Mr. Masson’s contention that in all kinds of litera- 
ture, with the single a of the Drama, the Restoration 
was a period of arrest and paralysis, and not of exuberant fer- 
tility. We cannot help remarking, however, that most of the 
names we have transcribed are names of Royalists and Church- 
men, and that a considerable proportion of these literary 
worthies actually suffered, more or less, for their opinions during 
the Puritan ascendency. The Restoration was hostile to sound 
literature, as it was hostile to almost all that was sound in our 
national life and character ; but neither the Republic nor the 
Protectorate can be said to have done much to encourage the 
BB2 
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writing of good books. Those who surrounded the great men 
of those eventful years had their hands full of pressing, multi- 
farious work ; and independent authors were very much let alone 
to write for the Government, or even, within limits, against it, as 
their own genius prompted them. It was better that it should 
be so. Patronage, however enlightened, has never done much 
for real literature ; and the general stimulus which the Republic 
gave to the English mind is a more important influence in our 
literary history than any mere princely dilettantism. 

The question how Milton came to miss the honour of being in- 
cluded among the victims of the Restoration has always been a 
historical puzzle. Mr. Masson after devoting some thirty pages 
to the subject is obliged to leave the matter more or less doubt- 
ful, but he seems to make out that there was a Parliamentary 
combination among Milton’s friends‘and admirers, and that this 
combination must have commanded influence in very high 
quarters. Of his friends, Annesley, Morrice, and Clarges deserve 
special mention ; tradition has always given Davenant credit for 
having had a hand in the business; and whatever assistance 
could be given by a private member of the House of Commons 
must have been zealously rendered by Andrew Marvel. Mr. 
Masson thinks it certain that Hyde must have consented that 
Milton should be spared, and conjectures that the Chancellor 
may have promised the poet’s friends to allow their skilful 
arrangements to keep Milton’s name out of sight to pass the 
House of Lords without criticism. Such an act of generosity 
and mercy would certainly dispose us to a kindlier judgment of 
the stately, narrow-minded Minister who was doomed to spend 
the energies of bis mind and the resources of his style in the 
thankless task of putting a respectable face on the stupidest 
episode in our history. It may be, however, that the natural 
partiality of a biographer has led Mr. Masson to exaggerate the 
difficulties of the case. The facts at first sight appear strange 
enough. Milton was marked out for prosecution by an order of 
the House of Commons ; and that order would fall to be executed 
by Sir Heneage Finch, the Solicitor-General, who managed all 
the trials of the Regicides. Now, Sir Heneage Finch had been 
heard to say of Milton that he “ was Cromwell’s Latin Secretary, 
and deserved hanging.” If this was his settled opinion, it is 
curious that so careful a lawyer should have allowed the Bill of 
Indemnity to pass without inserting an exception to cover the 
case of a man whom the House had ordered him to prosecute. 
But Finch’s words look not unlike a grumbling consent to let 
the Protector’s Latin Secretary go; and we see no particular 
reason why such consent should not have been given readily 
enough. Milton was not associated in the popular memory with 
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the late king’s death ; he had never held any high or responsible 
office during the interregnum ; his services to the Republic were 
not of a kind to make his name familiar to the general public. 
There may have been a good many members of the Convention 
Parliament who had never heard of Mr. Milton, his pamphlets, 
his heresies, and the little volume of poems which he had pub- 
lished in 1645. We must remember, also, that literary assist- 
ance to a political cause was not always, in the seventeenth 
century, referred to any personal conviction of the literary man 
who rendered it. If an eminent scholar was employed to write 
in defence of a Republic, the proper course for an enlightened 
prince was to offer the eminent scholar more money to write on 
the other side. The coarser sort of Royalist politicians would 
have taken it quite as a matter of course if Milton had written 
some ridiculous verses for Charles the Second’s Coronation. It 
was an age when men knew and cared to know but little of the 
personal characters of authors. If a man produces a notable 
poem now-a-days, a thousand agencies are set to work at collect- 
ing and disseminating information about him, testing his merits, 
exposing his weaknesses, and settling with the utmost possible 
dispatch his place in universal literature. In this way many 
people who have not read the poem, or who have tried to read 
it and failed, get some notion of the author's character and style, 
and can hold their own when he is quoted against them in con- 
versation. But in the seventeenth century the agencies of which 
we speak did not exist. To be separated from a man by a parish or 
two in distance, by a point or two in doctrine, was to be in total 
ee about him. Sheer ignorance explains half the atrocity of 
the libels and caricatures circulated by each party against its oppo- 
nents; the same may be the explanation of the indifference 
which made it easy for Milton’s friends to procure his escape. 
We can even imagine that Prynne, eagerly occupied in hunting 
down such great game as Lord Monson and Sir Gilbert Picker- 
ing, was willing magnanimously to forget the unfortunate 
Latinist who had actually dared to meet him in the lists of con- 
troversy, and to make fun of the “ paroxysms of citations” with 
which the margins of his pamphlets were fortified and adorned. 
As, on the one hand, we may be justified in supposing that 
Milton was comparatively little known, even to the wits and 
students of 1660, so, on the other hand, we must take care to 
allow due importance to the circumstances which show that he 
was held in high respect and admiration by those who were 
acquainted with him and his works. The three thousand copies 
of “ Paradise Lost” which were in circulation before the author's 
death represent a larger amount of real appreciation than a 
similar circulation would represent at the present day. Foreign 
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scholars came not unfrequently to the house in Bunhill Row to 
look upon the champion who had slain Salmasius; and there 
were admirers even at Westminster and Whitehall who loved to 
listen to the great man’s talk. In spite of gout, blindness, and 
the unhappy troubles with his daughters, we are almost dis- 
posed to say that these later years were among the happiest of 
Milton’s life. His literary work went on quietly and steadily, 
until, in the “History of Britain,” the “Treatise on Christian 
Doctrine,” and the three greatest of his poems, Milton’s message 
was at last fully delivered to mankind. His third wife was a 
careful, cheerful helpmate, quite disposed to accept her husband’s 
opinion in regard to the subjection of women. Elizabeth Milton 
survived the poet more than fifty years. Mr. Masson has given 
us (vi. 744) all the particulars that are known of ber widowed 
existence. She returned to Nantwich, in Cheshire, her native 
place, and there she was known some forty years as a tidy old lady 
of the General Baptist persuasion, of frugal but not inhospitable 
ways ; indeed, the Nantwich people are said to have had a pro- 
verb : “Mrs. Milton’s feast—enough, and no more ;” which may, 
and we hope does, survive to the present day. She died in the 
first year of the reign of George II., and the Rev. Mr. Kimber 
preached her funeral sermon. 

We look with interest for all indications of Milton’s opinions 
about men and affairs during this period of his life. We know 
that he retained his Republican faith in its purity in spite of 
the political fates; we know, also, that age abated nothing of - 
the exalted independence with which he had faced the world in 
his youth. But sad experience had taught him how powerless 
genius and eloquence are against the slavish folly of the mass. 
His prose writing was no longer inspired by the boundless expecta- 
tion and desire of beneficent change ; the arguments and figures 
do not rush on like a conquering army—they advance in slower 
and more regular array, with the grim determination of a forlorn 
hope. The new heavens and new earth wherein righteousness 
was to dwell were farther off than ever; and Milton can hardly 
have realised how all that was best in Puritanism had fixed itself 
deep in the English mind, and would work its way to victory 
again. It is often the glory of great men that their work tends 
to wider issues than they themselves know; and so it was with 
the Puritans. They made a tremendous mistake when they 
assumed to be God’s vice-gerents upon earth, and to set aside 
the historic instincts of a nation for their own spiritual intuition. 
But they showed—or at least the greatest of them showed—that 
they were superior to the perverse logic which would have per- 
petuated the mistake after it had been brought to the test of 
practice. Nothing is more characteristic of Cromwell than his 
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gradual emancipation from the errors into which the exclusively 
religious notion of his own rights and duties would have led him. 
And nothing is more characteristic of Milton than the steadfast 
intellectual honesty which placed him at last far ahead of and 
apart from the more conventionally-minded men in company with 
whom he had worked out the deliverance of the English mind 
from Sacerdotalism. 

The Treatise on Christian Doctrine, to which Mr. Masson 
(vi. 817) rightly assigns a more important place in the history of 
Milton’s thought than has been assigned to it by previous writers, 
may be regarded as the last word of Biblical religion on the 
Puritan lines. Never, perhaps, in the history of theology has a 
fairer attempt been made to determine what can be extracted 
from the Bible on the true Protestant principle of exegesis. All 
the results of previous scholarship and disquisition were at Mil- 
ton’s command ; but we may be sure that he valued those results 
only in so far as they were verified to him by his own judgment 
and conscience, He believed, on grounds which seemed to him 
sufficient, that the canonical books of Scripture were the only 
direct revelation of God’s mind to man, and that the revelation 
was to be read by the light of the indwelling Spirit assisting his 
own private judgment ; and his sole study was to set down faith- 
fully, in a systematic form, the contents of the Book. The result 
is a system so full of heresies, peculiarities, and subversive appli- 
cations of Christian principles, that no Protestant Church would 
for one moment allow that the 7'’reatise is in any sense a correct 
or authoritative statement of Christian doctrine. In fact, the 
Treatise is a complete argument in favour of the Catholic con- 
tention, that if men are to rest their faith on an inspired book, 
they must have the book explained to them by an infallible 
interpreter. No possible stretch of toleration could bring Mil- 
ton’s heresies within the category of things indifferent: they 
concern the doctrine of the Trinity, the immortality of the soul, 
the necessity of ordinances, the observance of the Sabbath, and 
the Christian family. The agreement of his Scriptural views 
on such points with what we know of his intellectual experience 
apart from Biblical study, is a striking illustration of the un- 
soundness of the Protestant theory, that the authority of a book 
has power to control the independent judgment of an honest 
thinker. 

Although in theology Milton moved steadily forward to the 
end of his life, we notice one or two changes of opinion in minor 
matters which seem to indicate a harder and more dogmatic 
temper than he had shown in his youth. Surely, when he justi- 
fied his refusal to allow his daughters to learn the meaning of 
the Latin and Greek, which they read to him by rote, with the 
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famous saying that “one tongue was enough for a woman,” he 
must have forgotten the 


‘“‘ Parole adorne di lingua piu d’una” 


which had taken his heart captive in Italy thirty years before. 
And, to pass to a point of some interest in the history of Milton’s 
poetry, how are we to reconcile the exclusive preference given to 

lank verse in the author’s note prefixed to “ Paradise Lost” with 
Milton’s early practice? It is strange to find the author of 
“ Lycidas” speaking of rhyme as “the invention of a barbarous 
age, to set off wretched matter and lame metre; graced, indeed, 
since by the use of some famous modern poets, carried away by 
custom, but much to their own vexation, hindrance, and con- 
straint to express many things otherwise, and for the most part 
worse, than else they would have expressed them.” From the 
tenor of the sentences which follow, we are inclined to think that 
Milton intended this judgment to apply only to heroic poems of 
considerable length. If the supposition be admissible in the case 
of so careful a writer, we might conjecture that he dictated the 
paragraph entitled “The Verse” in a few minutes as his imme- 
diate answer to the objection made by some readers on the first 
scan of the poem, and reported to him by his publisher, 

immons. This is substantially the explanation adopted by Mr. 
Masson. It cannot be said that Milton had any rooted objection 
to rhyme ; indeed, he used it, after the publication of “ Paradise 
Lost” in the choruses of Samson Agonistes. But we can imagine 
how the circumstance that some readers had been “stumbled” 
by his blank verse, drew out at once the lofty and somewhat too 
sweeping reply. Some critics have been disposed to agree with 
the judgment as it stands ; but general literary opinion 1s against 
it. The varied musical effects rendered possible by rhyme far 
more than repay us for any constraint imposed or caprice sug- 
gested by the necessity of finding words that match in sound. 
We may refer to the poems of Mr. Browning for many proofs of 
the general rule that a poet who is not superior to the tempta- 
tion of curious or jingling collocations of words will be just as 
undignified in blank verse as he is in rhyme. 

We cannot profess to have given anything like a systematic 
account of the wealth of carefully verified facts to be found in 
Mr. Masson’s volumes, and we have left ourselves no space to 
speak of the beautiful and elaborate edition of Milton’s Poetical 

orks which we owe to the same scholarly hand. It would be 
almost presumptuous to say anything of Milton as a man of 
letters. Almost every one of the supreme masters of our lan- 
guage since his time has rendered tribute to his genius ; we may 
say that his diction has passed into the very texture of all the 
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best English speech and writing. But of Milton as the represen- 
tative man of a revolutionary age there is still something to be 
said. We do not know whether our reflections on this aspect of 
his biography are such as Mr. Masson would approve. We offer 
them in the belief that an examination of Puritanism from a 
secular point of view is much needed at the present time. Igno- 
rant contempt for the Puritans has almost disappeared from our 
literature ; there is some danger that its place may be taken by 
a mood of uncompromising Puritan-worship. Writers who are 
as far as possible from agreeing with the religious opinions of our 
seventeenth-century ancestors have succeeded in working them- 
selves into an unlimited belief in Biblical politics and the Reign 
of the Saints. We regard this belief asa delusion ; but we desire 
to speak with all reverence of the men who emancipated this 
nation from the evil rule of Sacerdotalism and Kingcraft. 


ee) 5 


Art. IV.—Tue Greek Humantsts: Nature anp Law. 
Ancient Law. By Sir Henry SuMNER MAINE. 7th ed. 1878. 


| ay a former Article we traced the rise and progress of phy- 
sical philosophy among the ancient Greeks. We showed 
how a few great thinkers, borne on by an unparalleled develop- 
ment of intellectual activity, worked out ideas respecting the 
order of nature and the constitution of matter which, after more 
than two thousand years, still remain as fresh and fruitful as 
ever; and we found that, in achieving these results, Greek 
thought was itself determined by ascertainable laws. Whether 
controlling artistic imagination or penetrating to the objective 
truth of things, it remained always essentially homogeneous, and 
worked under the same forms of circumscription, analysis, and 
opposition. It began with external nature, and with a far dis- 
tant past; nor could it begin otherwise, for only so could the 
subjects of its later meditations be reached. Only after less 
sacred beliefs have been shaken can ethical dogmas be ques- 
tioned. Only when discrepancies of opinion obtrude themselves 
on man’s notice is the need of an organising logic experienced. 
And the mind’s eye, originally focussed for distant objects alone, 
has to be gradually restricted in its range by the pressure of 
accumulated experience before it can turn from past to present, 
from successive to contemporaneous phenomena. We have now 
to undertake the not less interesting task of showing how the 
new culture, the new conceptions, the new power to think ob- 
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tained through those earliest speculations reacted on the life from 
which they sprang, transforming the moral, religious, and _poli- 
tical creeds of Hellas, and preparing, as nothing else could pre- 
pare, the vaster revolution which has given a new dignity to 
existence, and substituted, in however imperfect a form, for the 
adoration of animalisms that lie below man, the adoration of an 
ideal that rises above him, but only personifies the best elements 
of his own nature, and therefore is possible for a perfected 
humanity to realise. 

While most educated persons will admit that the Greeks are 
our masters in science and literature, in politics and art, some 
even among those who are free from theological prejudices will 
not be prepared to grant that the principles which claim to guide 
our conduct are only a wider extension or a more specific appli- 
cation of Greek ethical teaching. -Hebraism has been opposed 
to Hellenism as the educating power whence our love of 
righteousness is derived, and which alone prevents the foul 
orgies of a primitive nature-worship from being still celebrated 
in the midst of our modern civilization. And many look on old 
Roman religion as embodying a sense of duty higher than any 
bequeathed to us by Greece. The Greeks have, indeed, suffered 
seriously from their own sincerity. Their literature is a perfect 
image of their life, reflecting every blot and every flaw, unveiled, 
unculoured, undisguised. It was, most fortunately, never sub- 
jected to the revision of a jealous priesthood, bent on removing 
every symptom inconsistent with the hypothesis of a domination 
exercised by themselves through all the past. Nor yet has their 
history been systematically falsified to prove that they never 
wrongfully attacked a neighbour, and were invariably obliged to 
conquer in self-defence. Still, even taking the records as they 
stand, it is to Greek rather than to Hebrew or Roman annals 
that we must look for examples of true virtue, and in Greek 
literature, earlier than in any other, occur precepts like those 
which are now held to be most distinctively characteristic of 
Christian ethics. Let us never forget that only by Stoical 
teaching was the narrow and cruel formalism of ancient Roman 
law elevated into the “ written reason” of the imperial jurists ; 
only after receiving successive infiltrations of Greek thought was 
the ethnic monotheism of Judea expanded into a cosmopolitan 
religion. Our popular theologians are ready enough to admit 
that Hellenism was providentially the means of giving Christi- 
anity a world-wide diffusion; they ignore the fact that it gave 
the new faith not only wings to-fly, but also eyes to see and a soul 
to love. From very early times there was an intuition of huma- 
nity in Hellas that only needed dialectical development to be- 
come an all-sufficient law of life. Homer sympathizes ardently 
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with his own countrymen, but he never vilifies their enemies. 
He did not, nor did any Greek, invent impure legends to account 
for the origin of hostile tribes whose kinship could not be disowned ; 
unlike Samuel, he regards the sacrifice of prisoners with unmixed 
abhorrence. What would he, whose Odysseus will not allow a shout 
of triumph to be raised over the fallen, have said to Deborah’s 
exultation at the murder of a suppliant fugitive? Courage was, 
indeed, with him the highest virtue, and Greek literature abounds 
in martial spirit-stirring tones, but it is nearly always by the 
necessities of self-defence that this enthusiasm is invoked ; with 
Pindar and Simonides, with Adschylus and Sophocles, it is resist- 
ance to an invader that we find so proudly commemorated ; and 
the victories that make Greek history so glorious were won in 
fighting to repel an unjust aggression perpetrated either by the 
barbarians or by a tyrant state among the Greeks themselves. 
There was, as will be shown hereafter, an unhappy period when 
right was either denied, or, what comes to the same thing, iden- 
tified with might; but. this offensive paradox only served to 
waken true morality into a more vivid self-consciousness, and 
into the felt need of discovering for itself a stronger foundation 
than usage and tradition, a loftier sanction than mere worldly 
success could afford. The most universal principle of justice, to 
treat others as we should wish to be treated ourselves, seems 
before the Rabbi Hillel’s time to have become almost a common- 
place of Greek ethics ;* difficulties left unsolved by the Book of 
Job were raised to a higher level by Greek philosophy; and 
long before St. Paul, a Plato reasoned of righteousness, tem- 
perance, and judgment to come. 

No one will deny that the life of the Greeks was stained with 
foul vices, and that their theory sometimes fell to the level of their 
practice. No one who believes that moral truth, like all truth, 
has been gradually discovered, will wonder at this phenomenon. 
If moral conduct is a function of social life, then, like other func- 
tions, it will be subject, not only to growth, but also to disease, 
and decay. An intense and rapid intellectual development 
may have for its condition a totally abnormal state of society, 
where certain vices unknown to ruder ages spring up and 
flourish with rank luxuriance. When men have to take 
women along with them on every new path of inquiry, pro- 





* “Thou shalt not take that which is mine, and may I do to others as I 
would that they should do to me” (Plato, Laws, 913 A, Jowett’s Transl., vol. 
v. p. 483). Isocrates makes a king addressing his governors say: “ You should 
be to others what you think I should be to you” (Nicocles, 49). And again: 
“Do not to others what it makes you angry to suffer yourselves” (Ibid. 
61). Avsimilar observation is attributed to Thales, doubtless by an anachronism 
(Diogenes Laertius, Book I. chap. i. 36). 
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gress will be considerably retarded, although its benefits will 
ultimately be shared among a greater number, and will be 
better insured against the danger of a violent reaction. But the 
work that Hellas was commissioned to perform could not wait ; 
it had to be accomplished in a few generations, or not at all. The 
barbarians were pressing in on every side, not merely with the 
weight of invading armies, but with the deadlier pressure of a 
benumbing superstition, with the brute-worship of Egypt and the 
devil-worship of Phcenicia, with their delirious orgies, their muti- 
lations, their crucifixions, and their gladiatorial contests. Already 
in the later dramas of Euripides and in the Rhodian school of 
sculpture we see the awful shadow coming nearer, and feel the 
poisonous breath of Asia on our faces. Reason, the reason by 
which these terrors have been for ever exorcised, could only 
arrive at maturity under the influence of free and uninterrupted 
discussion carried on by men among themselves in the gymna- 
sium, the agora, the ecclesia, and the dicastery. The resulting 
and inevitable separation of the sexes bred frightful disorders, 
which through all changes of creed have clung like a moral pes- 
tilence to the shores of the Aigean, and have helped to compli- 
cate political problems by joining to religious hatred the fiercer 
animosity of physical disgust. But whatever were the corruptions 
of Greek sentiment Greek philosophy had the power to purge 
them away. “Follow nature” became the watchword of one 
school after another ; and a precept which at first may have 
meaut only that man should not fall below the brutes, was finally 
so interpreted as to imply an absolute control of sense by reason. 
No loftier standard of sexual purity has ever been inculcated 
than that fixed by Plato in his latest work, the Laws. Isocrates 
bids husbands set an example of conjugal fidelity to their wives. 
Socrates had already declared that virtue was the same for both 
sexes. Xenophon interests himself in the education of women. 
Plato would give them the same training, and everywhere asso- 
ciate them in the same functions with men. Equally decisive 
evidence of a theoretical opposition to slavery is not forthcoming, 
and we know that it was unfortunately sanctioned by Plato and 
Aristotle, in this respect no better inspired than the Early Chris- 
tians ; nevertheless, the germ of such an opposition existed, and 
will hereafter be pointed out. 

It has been said that the Greeks only worshipped beauty ; that 
they cultivated morality from the esthetic side ; that virtue was 
with them a question, not of duty, but of taste. Some very 
strong texts might be quoted in support of this judgment. For 
example, we find Isocrates saying, in his encomium on Helen, 
that “ Beauty is the first of all things in majesty, and honour, 
and divineness. It is easy to see its power; there are many 
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things which have no share of courage, or wisdom, or justice, 
‘which yet will be found honoured above things which have each 
of these, but nothing which is devoid of beauty is prized; all 
things are scorned which have not been given their part of that 
attribute ; the admiration for virtue itself comes to this, that of 
all manifestations of life virtue is the most beautiful.”* And 
Aristotle distinguishes the highest courage as willingness to die 
for the caAdv. So also Plato describes philosophy as a love 
“that leads one from fair forms to fair practices, and from fair 
practices to fair notions, until from fair notions he arrives at the 
notion of absolute beauty, and at last knows what the essence of 
beauty is. And this is that life beyond all others which man 
should live in the contemplation of beauty absolute.”+ Now, 
first of all, we must observe that, while loveliness has been 
worshipped by many others, none have conceived it under a form 
so worthy of worship as the Greeks. Beauty with them was 
neither little nor fragile, nor voluptuous ; the soul’s energies were 
not relaxed but exalted by its contemplation ; there was in it an 
element of austere and commanding dignity. The Argive Héré, 
though revealed to us only through a softened Italian copy, has 
more divinity in her countenance than any Madonna of them 
all; and’ the Melian Aphrodité is distinguished by majesty of 
form not less than by purity and sweetness of expression. This 
beauty was the unreserved information of matter by mind, the 
visible rendering of absolute power, wisdom, and goodness. There- 
fore what a Greek worshipped was the perpetual and ever-present 
energizing of mind ; but he forgot that beauty can only exist as 
a combination of spirit with sense; and, after detaching the 
higher element, he continued to call it by names and clothe it in 
attributes proper to its earthly manifestations alone. Yet such 
an extension of the esthetic sentiment involved no weakening 
of the moral fibre. A service comprehending all idealisms in one 
demanded the self-effacement of a laborious preparation and the 
self-restraint of a gradual achievement. They who pitched the 
goal of their aspiration so high, knew that the paths leading up 
to it were rough, and steep, and long; they felt that perfect 
workmanship and perfect taste, being supremely precious, must 
be supremely difficult as well; yaderdv 7d xaddv they said, the 
beautiful is hard—hard to judge, hard to win, and hard to keep. 
He who has passed through that stern discipline need tremble at 
no other task; nor has duty anything to fear from a com- 





* We gladly avail ourselves of the seonseee | translation given by Professor 


Jebb. The whole of this splendid passage will be found in his “ Attic Orators,” 


vol. ii, pp. 78, 79. : 
+ Symposium, 211 C, Jowett’s Transl., vol. ii. 
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panionship whose ultimate requirements are coincident with 
her own, and the abandonment of which for a joyless 
asceticism can only lead to the reappearance as an invading 
army of forces that should have been cherished as indispensable 
allies. 

Thus much for the current prejudices that seemed likely to 
interfere with a favourable consideration of our subject. We 
have next to study the conditions by which the form of Greek 
ethical philosophy was originally determined. Foremost among 
these must be placed the moral conceptions already current long 
before systematic reflection could begin. What they were ma 
be partly gathered from some wise saws attributed by the Greeks 
themselves to their Seven Sages, but probably current at a much 
earlier period. The pith of these maxims taken collectively is to 
recommend the qualities attributed .by our own philosophic poet 
to his perfect woman :— 


“The reason firm, the temperate will, 
Endurance, foresight, strength, and skill.” 


We may say almost as briefly that they inculcate complete inde- 
pendence both of our own passions and of external circumstances, 
with a corresponding respect for the independence of others to 
be shown by using persuasion instead of force. Their tone will 
perhaps be best understood by contrast with that collection of 
Hebrew proverbs which has come down to us under the name of 
Solomon, but which Biblical critics now attribute to a later period 
and a divided authorship. While these regularly put forward 
material prosperity as the chief motive to good conduct, Hellenic 
wisdom teaches indifference to the variations of fortune. To a 
Greek, “the power that makes for righteousness,” so far from 
being “not ourselves,” was our own truest self, the far-seeing 
reason that should guard us from elation and from depression, 
from passion, and from surprise. Instead of being offered old 
age as a reward, we are told to be equally prepared for a long 
and for a short life. 

Two precepts stand out before all others, which, trivial as they 
may seem, are uttered from the very soul of Greek experience. 
“Be moderate,” and “know thyself.” Their joint observance 
constitutes the characteristic virtue of Séphrosyné, which means 
all that we understand by temperance, and a great deal more 
besides ; so much, in fact, that very clever Greeks were hard set 
to define it, and very wise Greeks could pray for it as the fairest 
gift of the gods. Let us suppose that each individual has a 
sphere of activity marked out for him by his own nature and 
his special environment ; then to discern clearly the limits of that 
sphere and to keep within them would be Sdphrosyné, while the 
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discernment taken alone would be wisdom. The same self-re- 
straint operating as a check on interference with other spheres 
would be justice; while the expansive force by which a man fills 
up his entire sphere and guards it against aggressions 
may be called courage. Thus we are enabled to comprehend 
the many-sided significance af Séphrosyné, to see how it could 
stand both for « particular virtue and for all virtuousness what- 
ever. Weneed only glance at Homer’s poems, and in particular 
at the Iliad—a much deeper as well as a more brilliant work than 
the Odyssey—to perceive how very early this demand for mode- 
ration combined with self-knowledge had embodied itself in 
Greek thought. Agamemnon violates the rights of Achilles under 
the influence of immoderate passion and through ignorance of 
how little we can accomplish without the hero's assistance. 
Achilles again carries his vindictiveness too far, and suffers in 
consequence. But his self-knowledge is absolutely perfect ; con- 
scious that he is first in the field while others are better in 
council, he never undertakes a task to which his powers are not 
fully adequate ; nor does he enter on his final work of vengeance 
without a clear consciousness of the speedy death that its comple- 
tion will entail on himself. Hector, too, notwithstanding ominous 
forebodings knows his duty and does it, but with much less just 
an estimate of his own powers, leading him to pursue his success 
too far, and then when the tide has turned not permitting him to 
make a timely retreat within the walls of Troy. So with the 
secondary characters. Patroclus also oversteps the limits of 
moderation, and pays the penalty with his life. Diomed silently 
bears the unmerited rebuke of Agamemnon, but afterwards re- 
calls it at a most effective moment when rising to oppose the 
craven counsels of the great king. This the Greeks called 
observing opportunity, and opportunism was with them as with 
French politicians a form of moderation.* Down at the very 
bottom of the scale Thersites and Dolon are signal examples of 
men who do not know their sphere and suffer for their folly. In 
the Odyssey, Odysseus is a nearly perfect type of wisdom joined 
with self-control, erring if we remember rightly only once when he 
insults Polyphemus before the ship is out of danger; while his 
comrades perish from want of these same gifts. 

So far virtue was with the Greeks what it must inevitably be 
with all men at first, chiefly self-regarding, a refined form of pru- 
dence. Moreover, other regarding virtues gave less scope for reflec- 
tion, being originally comprehended under obedience to the law. 
But there were two circumstances which could not long escape their 
notice ; first, that fraud and violence are often, at least apparently 





* Pindar uses xaipés and peérpoy as synonymous terms. 
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rofitable to those who perpetrate them, a fact bitterly remarked 

y Hesiod ; and, secondly, that society cannot hold together with- 
out justice. It was long before Governments grew up willing and 
able to protect their subjects from mutual aggressions, nor does 
positive law create morality, but implies it, and could not be worked 
without it. Nor could international obligations be enforced bya 
superior tribunal; hence they have remained down to the 
present day a fertile theme for ethical discussion. It is at this 
point that morality forms a junction with religion, the history of 
which is highly interesting, but which can here be only briefly 
traced. The Olympian divinities as placed before us by Homer 
are anything but moral. Their conduct towards each other is 
that of a dissolute nobility ; towards men it is that of unscrupulous 
partisans and patrons. A loyal adherence to friends and grati- 
tude for sacrificial offerings are their most respectable character- 
istics, raising them already a little above the nature-powers 
whence they were derived. Now, mark how they first become 
moralised. It is by being made witnesses to an oath. Any one 
who is called in to testify to a promise feels aggrieved if it is broken, 
looking on the breach as an insult to his own dignity. As the 
Third Commandment well puts it, his name has been taken in 
vain. Thus it happened that the same gods who left every other 
crime unpunished, visited perjury with severe and speedy retribu- 
tion, continued even after the offender’s death. Respect for a 
contract is the primary form of moral obligation, and still seems 
to possess a peculiar hold over uneducated minds. We see every 
day how many persons will abstain from actions which they know 
to be immoral because they have given their word to that effect, 
not because the actions themselves are wrong. And for that 
reason law-courts would be more willing to enforce contracts than 
to redress injuries. If, then, one person inflicted damage on 
another he might afterwards in order to escape retaliation from 
the injured party, or from his family, engage to give satisfaction, 
and the court would compel him to redeem his promise.* Thus 
contract by procuring redress for every species of wrong would 
gradually extend its own obligatory character to abstinence from 
injury in general, and the divine sanctions primarily invoked on be- 
half of oaths would be extended with them over the whole domain 
of moral conduct. Nor is this all, Laws and justice once esta- 
blished would require to have their origin accounted for, and 
according to the usual genealogical method of the early Greeks 
would be described as children of the gods, who would thus 
be interested in their welfare, and would avenge their violation, 





* See Maine’s “ Ancient Law,” chap. x. ‘The Early History of Delict 
and Crime.” 
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a stage of reflection already reached in the Works and Days of 
Hesiod. Again, when oracles like that at Delphi had obtained 
wide-spread renown and authority, they would be consulted not 
only on ceremonial questions aud matters of policy, but also on 
debateable points of morality. The divine responses being un- 
biassed by personal interest, would necessarily be given in accord- 
ance with received rules of rectitude, and would be backed by all 
the terrors uf a supernatural sanction. It might even be dan- 
gerous to assume that the god could possibly give his support to 
wrong-doing. A story told by Herodotus proves that such actually 
was the case. There lived once at Sparta a certain man named 
Glaucus, who had acquired so great a reputation for probity that 
during the troublous times of the Persian conquest a wealthy, 
Milesian thought it advisable to deposit a large sum of money 
with him for safe keeping. After a considerable time the money 
was claimed by his children, but the honesty of Glaucus was not 
proof against temptation. He pretended to have forgotten the 
whole affair, and required a delay of three months before making 
up his mind with regard to the validity of their demand. During 
that interval he consulted the Delphic oracle to know whether 
he might possess himself of the money by a false oath. The 
answer was that it would be for his immediate advantage to do 
so; all must die, the faithful and the perjured alike ; but Horcus 
(oath) had a nameless son swift to pursue without feet, strong to 
grasp without hands, who would destroy the whole race of the 
sinner. Glaucuscraved forgiveness, but was informed that to tempt 
the god was equivalent to committing the crime. He went 
home and restored the deposit, but his whole family perished 
utterly from the land before three generations had passed by. 
Yet unother step remained to take. Punishment must be 
transferred from a man’s innocent children to the man himself in 
a future life. But the Olympian theology was, originally at 
least, powerless to effect this revolution. Its gods, being personi- 
fications of celestial phenomena, had nothing to do with the dark 
underworld whither men descended after death. There existed, 
however, side by side with the brilliant religion of courts and 
camps which Greek poetry has made so familiar to us, another 
religion more popular with simple country-folk, to whom war 
meant ruin, courts of justice a means invented by kings for exact- 
ing bribes, sea-voyages a senseless imprudence, chariot-racing a 
sinful waste of money, and beautiful women drones in the human 
hive, demons of extravagance invented by Zeus for the purpose 
of venting his spite against mankind. What interest could these 
poor people take in the resplendent guardians of their hereditary 
oppressors, in Héré and Athéné, Apollo and Poseidén, Artemis 
and Aphrodité? But they had other gods peculiar to themselves, 
[Vol. CXLII. No. CCXXIV.] New Senses, Vol. LVIL No. Il. CC 
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whose worship was wrapped in mystery, partly that its objects 
need not be jured away by the attraction of richer offerings else- 
where, partly because the activity of these Chthonian deities, as 
they were called, was naturally associated with darkness and 
secresy. Presiding over birth and death, over seed-time and 
harvest and vintage, they personified the frost-bound sleep of 
vegetation in winter and its return from a dark underworld in 
spring. Out of their worship grew stories that told how Per- 
sephoné, the fair daughter of Démétér, or Mother Earth, was car- 
ried away by Pluto to reign with him over the shades below, but 
after long searching was restored to her mother for eight months 
in every year; and how Dionysus, the wine-god, was twice born, 
first from the earth burned up and fainting under the intolerable 
fire of a summer sky, respectively personified as Semelé and her 
lover Zeus, then from the protecting mist wrapped round him 
by his divine father, of whom it formed a part. Dionysus, too, 
was subject to alternations of depression and triumph, from the 
recital of which Attic drama was developed, and gained a footing 
in the infernal regions, whither we accompany him in the Frogs 
of Aristophanes. Another country god was Hermés, who seems 
to have been associated with planting and possession, with the 
demarcation and exchange of property, and who was also a con- 
ductor of souls to Hades. Finally, there were the Erinyes, children 
of night and dwellers in subterranean darkness ; they could breed 
pestilence and discord, but could also avert them ; they could blast 
the produce of the soil or increase its luxuriance and fertility ; 
when blood was spilt on the ground, they made it blossom up 
again in a harvest of retributive hatred ; they pursued the guilty 
during life, and did not relax their grasp after death ; all law, 
whether physical or moral, was under their protection ; the same 
Erinyes who, in the Odyssey, avenge on (Edipus the suicide of his 
mother, in the Iliad will not allow the miraculous speaking of a 
horse to continue; and we have seen in our former Article how, 
according to Heraclitus, it is they who also prevent the sun from 
transgressing his appointed limits.* Démétér and Persephoné, 
too, seem to have been law-giving goddesses, as their great fes- 
tival, celebrated by women alone, was called the Thesmophoria, 
while eternal happiness was promised to those who had been 
initiated into their mysteries at Eleusis; and we also find 
that moral maxims were graven on the marble busts of Hermés 

laced along every thoroughfare in Athens. We can thus under- 
stand why the mutilation of these Herme caused such rage and 
terror, accompanied, as it was rumoured to be, by a profanation of 





* Compare Wordsworth— 
“ Thou dost preserve the stars from wrong, 
And the most ancient heavens through thee are fresh and strong.” 
Ode to Duty. 
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the Eleusinian mysteries ; for any attack on the deities in question 
would seem to prefigure an attack on the settled order of things, 
oy! age rights which they both symbolized and protected. 
ere, then, we find, chiefly among the rustic population, a 
religion intimately associated with morality, and including the 
doctrine of retribution after death. But this simple faith, though 
well adapted to the few wants of its original votaries, could not 
be raised to the utmost expansion and purity of which it was 
susceptible without being brought into vivifying contact with that 
other Olympian religion which, as we have seen, belonged more 
peculiarly to the ruling aristocracy. The poor may be more 
moral than the rich, and the country than the town ; nevertheless 
it is from dwellers in cities, and from the higher classes, includ- 
ing as they do a large per.centage of educated large-minded 
individuals, that the impulses to moral progress always proceed. 
If the narrowness and hardness of primitive social arrangements 
were overcome ; if justice was disengaged from the ties of blood- 
relationship, and tempered with consideration for inevitable 
error ; if deadly feuds were terminated by habitual appeal to 
arbitration ; if the worship of one supreme ideal was substituted 
for a blind sympathy with the ebb and flow of life on earth ; if 
the numerical strength of States was increased by giving shelter 
to fugitives; if a Hellenic nation was created and held together 
by a common literature and a common civilization, by oracles 
accessible to all, and by periodical games in which every free- 
born Greek could take part ; and, lastly, if a brighter abode than 
the slumberous garden of Persephoné was assigned after death 
to the godlike heroes who had come forth from a twice repeated 
ordeal with souls unstained by sin ;—all this was due to the 
military rather than to the industrial classes, to the spirit that 
breathes through Homer rather than to the tamer inspiration of 
Hesiod’s muse. But if justice was raised to an Olympian throne ; 
if righteous providence, not less than creative power, became an 
inalienable attribute of Zeus; if lyric poetry, from Archilochus 
to Simonides and Pindar, is one long hymn of prayer and praise 
ever turned upward in adoring love to the divine; we must 
remember that Themis was a synonyme for Earth, and that Pro- 
metheus, the original friend of humanity, for whose benefit he 
invented every useful art, augury included, was her son. The 
seeds of immortal hope were first planted in the fructifying 
bosom of Démétér, and life, a forsaken Ariadné, took refuge in 
the mystical embraces of Dionysus from the memory of a pro- 
mise that had allured her to betray. Thus, we may conjecture 
that between hall and farm-house, between the Olympian and 
the Chthonian religions, there was a constant reaction going on, 
during which ethical ideas were continually expanding, and extri- 
cc2 
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cating themselves from the superstitious elements associated 
with their earliest theological expression. 

This process was conceived by Aischylus as a conflict between 
two generations of gods, ending with their complete reconcilia- 
tion. In the Prometheus Bound we have the beginning of the 
conflict, in the Humenides its close. Our sympathies are appa- 
rently at first intended to be enlisted on behalf of the older divi- 
nities, but at last are claimed exclusively by the younger. As 
opposed to Prometheus, Zeus is evidently in the wrong, and 
seeks to make up for his deficiencies by arbitrary violence. In 
the Orestcia he is the champion of justice against iniquity, and 
through his interpreter, Apollo, he enforces a revised moral code 
against the antiquated claims of the Erinyes; these latter, how- 
ever, ultimately consenting to become guardians of the new social 
order. The Aischylean drama shows us Greek religion at the 
highest level it could reach, unaided by philosophical reflection. 
With Sophocles a perceptible decline has already begun. We 
are loth to say anything that may sound like disparagement of 
so noble a poet. We yield to none in admiration for one who 
has combined the two highest qualities of art—sweetness and 
strength—more completely than any other singer, Homer alone 
excepted, and who has given the primordial affections their defi- 
nitive expression for all time. But we cannot help perceiving an 
element of superstition in his dramas which, so far, distinguishes 
them unfavourably from those of his Titanic predecessor. With 
Sophocles, when the gods interfere it is to punish disrespect 
towards themselves, not to enforce justice between man and man. 
Ajax perishes by his own hand because he has neglected to ask 
for divine assistance in battle. Laius and Jocasté come to a 
tragic end through disobedience to a perfectly arbitrary oracle ; 
and as a part of the same divine purpose CEdipus encounters the 
most frightful calamities by no fault of his own. The gods are, 
moreover, exclusively objectsof fear ; theirsole business is to enforce 
the fulfilment of enigmatic prophecies ; they give no assistance to 
the pious and virtuous characters. Antigoné is allowed to perish 
for having performed the last duties to her brother’s corpse. 
Neoptolemus receives no aid in that struggle between ambition 
on the one hand with truthfulness and pity on the other which 
makes his character one of the most interesting in all imaginative 
literature. When Athéné bids Odysseus exult over the degrada- 
tion of Ajax, the generous Ithacan refuses to her face, and falls 
back on the consciousness of a common humanity uniting him in 
sympathy with his prostrate foe. 

The rift within the flute weut on widening till all its music 
was turned to jarring discord. With the third great Attic drama- 
tist we arrive at a period of complete dissolution. Morality is 
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not only separated from mythological tradition, but is openly at 
war with it. Religious belief, after becoming almost monotheistic, 
has relapsed into polytheism. With Euripides the gods do not, 
as with his predecessors, form a common council. They lead an 
independent existence, not interfering with each other, and pur- 
suing private ends of their own—often very disreputable ones. 
Aphrodite inspires Phedra with an incestuous passion for her 
stepson. Artemis is propitiated by human sacrifices. Héré causes 
Heraclés to kill his children in a fit of delirium. Zeus and 
Poseidén are charged with breaking their own laws, and setting 
a bad example to mortals. Apollo, once so venerated, fares the 
worst of any. He outrages a noble maiden, and succeeds in 

aiming off her child on the man whom she subsequently marries. 

e instigates the murder of a repentant enemy who has come to 
seek forgiveness at his shrine. He fails to protect Orestes from 
the consequences of matricide, committed at his own unwise sug- 
gestion. Political animosity may have had something to do with 
these attacks on a god who was believed to side with the Dorian 
confederacy against Athens. Doubtless, also, Euripides disbelieved 
many of the scandalous stories that he selected as appropriate 
materials for dramatic representation. But a satire on immoral 
beliefs would have been unnecessary had they not been generally 
accepted. Nor was the poet himself altogether a freethinker. 
One of his latest and most splendid works, the Bacche is 
a formal submission to the orthodox creed. Under the stimulus 
of an insane delusion, Pentheus is torn to pieces by his mother, 
Agavé and her attendant, Menads, for having presumed to 
oppose the introduction of Dionysus-worship into Thebes. The 
antecedents of the new divinity are questionable, and the nature 
of his influence on the female population extremely suspicious. 
Yet much stress is laid on the impiety of Pentheus, and we are 
clearly intended to consider his fate as well-deserved. 

Euripides is not a true thinker, and for that very reason fitly 
typifies a period when religion had been shaken to its very foun- 
dation, but still retained a strong hold on men’s minds, and 
might at any time reassert its ancient authority with unexpected 
vigour. We gather, also, from his writings, that ethical sentiment 
had undergone a parallel transformation. He introduces charac- 
ters and actions which the elder dramatists would have rejected 
as unworthy of tragedy, and not only introduces them, but com- 
poses elaborate speeches in their defence. Side by side with 
examples of devoted heroism, we find such observations as that 
every one loves himself best, and that those are most prosperous 
who attend most exclusively to their own interests. It so happens 
that in one instance where Euripides has chosen a subject already 
handled by Aischylus, the difference of treatment shows how 
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great a moral revolution had occurred in the interim. The con- 
flict waged between Eteoclés and Polyneicés for their father’s 
throne is the theme both of the Seven against Thebes and of 
the Phenisse. In both, Polyneicés bases his claim on grounds 
of right. It had been agreed that he and his brother should 
alternately hold sway over Thebes. His turn has arrived, and 
Eteoclés refuses to give way. Polyneicés endeavours to enforce 
his pretensions by bringing a foreign army against Thebes. 
4Eschylus makes him appear before the walls with an allegorical 
figure of Justice on his shield, promising to restore him to his 
father’s seat. On hearing this, Eteoclés exclaims :— 
“ Aye, if Jove’s virgin daughter Justice shared 

In deed or thought of his, then it might be. 

But neither when he left his mother’s womb, 

Nor in his childhood, nor in youth, nor when 

The clustering hair first gathered round his chin, 

Hath Justice turned approving eyes on him ; 

Nor deem I that she comes as his ally, 

Now that he wastes his native land with war, 

Or Justice most unjustly were she called 

If ruthless hearts could claim her fellowship.” 


Euripides, with greater dramatic skill, brings the two brothers 


together in presence of their mother, Jocasté. When Polyneicés 
has spoken, Eteoclés replies :— 


“Honour and wisdom are but empty names 

That mortals use, each with a different meaning, 

Agreeing in the sound, not in the sense. 

Hear, mother, undisguised my whole resolve ! 

Were Sovereignty, chief goddess among gods, 

Far set as is the rising of a star, 

Or buried deep in subterranean gloom, 

There I would seek and win her tor mine own. 

* * * * 

Come fire, come sword, yoke horses to the car, 

And fill the plain with arméd men, for I 

Will not give up my royalty to him ! 

Let all my life be guiltless save in this: 

I dare do any wrong for sovereign power— 

The splendid guerdon of a splendid sin,” 
The contrast is not only direct, but designed, for Euripides had 
the work of his predecessor before him, and no doubt imagined 
that he was improving on it. 

We perceive a precisely similar change of tone on comparing 
the two great historians who have respectively recorded the 
struggle of Greece against Persia, and the struggle of imperial 
Athens against Sparta and her allies. Though born within fifteen 
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rs of one another, Herodotus and Thucydides are virtually 
separated by an interval of two generations, for while the latter 
represents the most advanced thought of his time, the former 
lived among traditions inherited from the age preceding his own. 
Now, Herodotus is not more remarkable for the earnest piety 
than for the clear sense of justice that runs through his entire 
work. He draws no distinction between public and private 
morality. Whoever makes war on his neighbours without pro- 
vocation, or rules without the consent of the governed, is accord- 
ing to him in the wrong, although he is well aware that such 
wrongs are constantly committed. Thucydides knows nothing 
of supernatural interference in human affairs. After relating the 
tragical end of Nicias, he observes, not without a sceptical ten- 
dency, that of all the Greeks then living, this unfortunate 
general least deserved such a fate, so far as respectability of 
character went. If there are gods they hold their position by 
superior strength. That the strong should enslave the weak is 
a universal and necessary law of Nature. The Spartans, who 
among themselves were most scrupulous in observing tradi- 
tional obligations, in their dealings with others most openly iden- 
tified gain with honour, and expediency with right. Even if the 
historian himself did not share these opinions, it is evident that 
they were widely entertained by his contemporaries, and he ex- 
pressly informs us that Greek political morality had deteriorated 
to a frightful extent in consequence of the civil discords fomented 
by the conflict between Athens and Sparta; while in Athens at 
least a similar corruption of private morality had begun with the 
great plague of 430, its chief symptom being a mad desire to 
extract the utmost possible enjoyment from life, for which pur- 
pose every means was considered legitimate. On this point 
Thucydides is confirmed and supplemented by the evidence of 
another contemporary authority. According to Aristophanes, the 
ancient discipline had in his time become very much relaxed. 
The rich were idle and extravagant ; the poor mutinous ; young 
men were growing more and more insolent to their elders ; reli- 
gion was derided ; al] classes were animated by a common desire 
to make mouey and to spend it on sensual enjoyment. Only, 
instead of tracing back this profound demoralization to a change 
in the social environment, Aristophanes attributes it to dema- 
gogues harassing informers and popular poets, but above all to 
the new culture then coming into vogue. Physical science had 
brought in atheism ; dialectic training had destroyed the sanctity 
of ethical restraints. When, however, the religious and virtuous 
Socrates is put forward as a type of both tendencies, our confi- 
dence in the comic poet’s accuracy, if not in his good faith, 
becoines seriously shaken, and his whole tone so vividly recalls 
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the analogous invectives now hurled from press and pulpit against 
every philosophic theory, every scientific discovery, every social 
reform at variance with traditional beliefs or threatening the 
sinister interests which have gathered round iniquitous institu- 
tions, that at first we feel tempted to follow Mr. Grote in reject- 
ing his testimony altogether. So far, however, as the actual 
phenomena themselves are concerned, and apart from their 
generating antecedents, Aristophanes does but bring into more 
picturesque prominence what graver observers are content to indi- 
cate, and what Plato, writing a generation later, treats as an 
unquestionable reality. Nor is the fact of a lowered moral tone 
going along with accelerated mental activity either incredible or 
unparalleled. Modern history knows of at least two periods 
remarkable for such a conjunction, the Renaissance and the 
eighteenth century, the former stained with every imaginable 
crime, the latter impure throughout, and lapsing into biood- 
thirsty violence at its close. Moral progress, like every other 
mode of motion, has its appropriate rhythm—its epochs of severe 
restraint followed by epochs of rebellious license. And when, as 
an aggravation of the reaction from which they periodically 
suffer, ethical principles have become associated with a mythology 
whose decay, at first retarded, is finally hastened by their acti- 
vity, it becomes still easier to understand how they may share in 
its discredit, and only regain their ascendancy by allying them- 
selves with a purified. form of the old religion, until they can be 
disentangled from the compromising support of all unverified 
theories whatever. We have every reason to believe that Greek 
lite and thought did pass through such acrisis during the second 
half of the fifth century B.C, and we have now to deal with the 
speculative aspects of that crisis, so far as they are represented 
by the Sophists. 

The word sophist in modern languages means one who pur- 
posely uses fallacious arguments. Our definition was probably 
derived from that given by Aristotle in his “ Topics,” but does not 
entirely reproduce it. What we call sophistry was with him 
eristic, or the art of unfair disputation ; and by sophist he means 
one who practises the eristic art for gain. He also defines 
sophistry as the appearance without the reality of wisdom. A 
very similar account of the Sophists and their art is given by 
Plato in what seems to be one of his later dialogues ; and another 
dialogue, probably composed some time previously, shows us how 
eristic was actually practised by two Sophists, Euthydémus and 
Dionysodérus, who had learned the art, which is represented as a 
very easy accomplishment, when already old men. Their perform- 
ance is not edifying, and one only wonders how any Greek could 
have been induced to pay for the privilege of witnessing such an 
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exhibition. But the word sophist, in its original signification, 
was an entirely honourable name. It meant a sage, a wise and 
learned man, like Solon, or for the matter of that, like Plato and 
Aristotle themselves. The interval between these widely-dif- 
ferent connotations is filled up and explained by a number of 
individuals as to whom our information is principally, though by 
no means entirely, derived from Plato. All of them were pro- 
fessional teachers, receiving payment for their services ; all made 
a particular study of language, some aiming more particularly 
at accuracy, others at beauty of expression. While no common 
doctrine can be attributed to them as a class, as individuals they 
are connected by a series of graduated transitions, the final out- 
come of which will enable us to understand how, from a title of 
respect, their name could be turned into a byword of reproach. 
The Sophists, concerning whom some details have been trans- 
mitted to us, are Protagoras, Gorgias, Prodicus, Hippias, Polus, 
Thrasymachus, and the Eristics already mentioned. We have 
placed them, so far as their ages can be determined, in chrono- 
logical order, but their logical order is somewhat different. The 
first two on the list were born about 480 Bc., and the second 
pair possibly twenty years later. But neither Protagoras nor 
Gorgias seems to have published his most characteristic theories 
until a rather advanced time of life, for they are nowhere alluded 
to by the Xenophontic Socrates, who, on the other hand, is well 
acquainted with both Prodicus and Hippias, while, conversely, 
Plato is most. interested in the former pair. We shall also presently 
see that the scepticisin of the elder Sophists can best be explained 
by reference to the more dogmatic theories of their younger con- 
temporaries, which again easily fit on to the physical speculations 
of earlier thinkers. 

Prodicus was born in Ceos, a little island belonging to the 
Athenian confederacy, and seems to have habitually resided at 
Athens. His health was delicate, and he wrapped up a good deal, 
as we learn from the ridicule of Plato, always pitiless to a valetu- 
dinarian. Judging from two allusions in Aristophanes, he taught 
natural science in such a manner as to conciliate even that uo- 
sparing enemy of the new learning.* He also gave moral instruc- 
tion grounded on the traditional ideas of his country, a pleasing 
specimen of which has been preserved. It is conveyed under 
the form of an apologue, entitled the Choice of Heraclés, and 
was taken down in its present form by Xenophon from the lips 
of Socrates, who quoted it with full approval for the benefit of 





* Ob yap Dro 7’ iraxovcamper tav viv perewpocogurrarv 
mri fj Upodixw, ro pév copias kai yvopns ovveca x.r.A.—Olouds, 361-2. 
Cf. Birds, 692. 
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his own disciples. Prodicus also lectured on the use of words, 
laying especial emphasis on the distinction of synonyms. We 
hear, not without sympathy, that he tried to check the indiseri- 
minate employment of “awful” (devdc ), which was even 
more rife at Athens than among ourselves. Finally, we are 
told that, like many moderns, he considered the popular divini- 
ties to be personifications of natural phenomena. Hippias, who 
was a native of Elis, seems to have taught on very much the 
same system. It would appear that he lectured principally on 
astronomy and physics, but did not neglect language, and is said 
to have invented an art of memory. His restless inquisitiveness 
was also exercised on ancient history, and his erudition in that 
subject was taxed to the utmost during a visit to Sparta, where 
the unlettered people still delighted in old stories which among 
the more enlightened Greeks had’been superseded by topics of 
livelier and fresher interest. At Sparta, too, he recited, with 
great applause, an ethical discourse under the form of advice 
given by Nestor to Neoptolemus after the capture of Troy. We 
know, on good authority, that Hippias habitually distinguished 
between natural and customary law, the former being, according 
to him, everywhere the same, while the latter varied from State 
to State, and in the same State at different times. Natural law 
he held to be alone binding and alone salutary. On this subject 
the following expressions, evidently intended to be characteristic, 
are put into his mouth by Plato :—“ All of you who are here 
present I reckon to be kinsman and friends and fellow-citizens, 
by nature and not by law; for by nature like is akin to like, 
whereas law is the tyrant of mankind, and often compels us to 
do many things which are against nature.”* Here two distinct 
ideas are implied, the idea that Nature is a moral guide, and, 
further, the idea that she is opposed to convention. The habit 
of looking for examples and lessons to some simpler life than 
their own prevailed among the Greeks from a very early period, 
and is indeed very common in primitive societies. Homer's 
similes are a case in point; while all that we are told about the 
innocence and felicity of the Aithiopians and Hyperboreans 
seems to indicate a deep-rooted belief in the moral superiority of 
savage to civilized nations ; and Hesiod’s fiction of the Four Ages, 
beginning with a golden age, arises from a kindred notion that 
intellectual progress is accompanied by moral corruption. Simo- 
nides of Amorgus, illustrates the various types of womankind by 
examples from the animal world ; and A’sop’s fables, dating from 
the first half of the sixth century, give ethical instruction under 
the same disguise. We have already pointed out how Greek 





* Plato, “ Protagoras,” 337 D, Jowett’s Transl., vol. i. p. 152. 
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rural religion established a thorough-going connection between 
physical and moral phenomena, and how Heracleitus followed 
in the same track. Now, one great result of early Greek thought, 
as described in our former Article, was to combine all these 
scattered fugitive incoherent ideas under a single conception, 
thus enabling them to elucidate and support one another. This 
was the conception of Nature as a universal all-creative eternal 
power, first superior to the gods, then altogether superseding 
them. When Homer called Zeus the father of gods and men ; 
when Pindar said that both races, the divine and the human, are 
sprung from one mother (earth) ; when, again, he spoke of law as 
an absolute king ; or when Aschylus set destiny above Zeus him- 
self; they were but foreshadowing a more despotic authority, 
whose dominion is even now not extinct, is perhaps being re- 
newed under the title of evolution. The word nature was used 
by most philosophers, and the thing was implied by all. They 
did not, indeed, commit the mistake of personifying a convenient 
abstraction, but a conception which they substituted for the gods 
would soon inherit every attribute of divine agency. Moreover, 
the Nature of philosophy had three fundamental attributes 
admitting of ready application as ethical standards. She was 
everywhere the same; fire burned in Greece and Persia alike. 
She tended towards an orderly system where every agent or 
element was limited to its appropriate sphere. And she pro- 
ceeded on a principle of universal compensation, all gains in one 
direction being paid for by losses in another, and every disturbance 
being eventually rectified by a restoration of equilibrium. It 
was, indeed, by no means surprising that truths which were 
generalized from the experience of Greek social life should now 
return to confirm the orderliness of that life with the sanction of 
an all-pervading law. 

Euripides gives us an interesting example of the style in which 
this ethical application of physical science could be practised. 
We have seen how Eteoclés expresses his determination to do 
and dare all for the sake of sovereign power. His mother, 
Jocasté, gently rebukes him, as follows :— 


“ Honour Equality who binds together 
Both friends and cities and confederates, 
For equity is law, law equity ; 
The lesser is the greater’s enemy, 
And disadvantaged aye begins the strife. 
From her our measures weights and numbers come. 
Defined and ordered by Equality 
So do the night’s blind eye and sun’s bright orb 
Walk equal courses in their yearly round, 
And neither is embittered by defeat ; 
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And while both light and darkness serve mankind 
Wilt thou not bear an equal in thy house ?””* 


On examining the apologue of Prodicus, we find it characterized 
by a somewhat similar style of reasoning. There is, it is true, 
no reference to physical phenomena, but Virtue dwells strongly 
on the truth that nothing can be had for nothing, and that 
pleasure must either be purchased by toil or atoned for b 
languor, satiety, and premature decay. We know also that the 
Cynical school, as represented by Antisthenés, rejected all plea- 
sure on the ground that it was always paid for by an equal 
amount of pain; and Heracles, the Prodicean type of a youth 
who follows virtue in preference to vice disguised as happiness, 
was also the favourite hero of the Cynics. Again, Plato alludes, 
in the Philébus, to certain thinkers, reputed to be “great on the 
subject of physics,” who deny the very existence of pleasure. 
Critics have been at a loss to identify these persons, and rather 
reluctantly put up with the explanation that Antisthenés and his 
school are referred to. Antisthenés wasa friend of Prodicus, and 
may at one time have shared in his scientific studies, thus giving 
oceasion to the association touched on by Plato. But is it 
not equally possible that Prodicus left behind disciples, who, 
like him, combined moral with physical teaching; and, going a 
little further, may we not conjecture that their opposition to 
Hedonism was inherited from the master himself, who, like the 
Stoics afterwards, may have based it on an application of phy- 
sical reasoning to ethics? 

Still more important was the antithesis between nature and 
convention, which, so far as we know, originated exclusively with 
Hippias. We have already observed that universality and neces- 
sity were with the Greeks standing marks of naturalness. The 
customs of different countries were, on the other hand, distin- 
guished by extreme variety, amounting sometimes to diametrical 
opposition. Herodotus was fond of calling attention to such 
contrasts, only he drew from them the conclusion that law to be 
so arbitrary must needs possess supreme and sacred authority. 
According to the more plausible interpretation of Hippias, the 
variety, and, at least in Greek democracies, the changeability of 
law proved that it was neither sacred nor binding. He also 








* There is a delicious parody of this method in the Clouds. A creditor 
asks Strepsiades, who has been taking lessons in philosophy, to pay him the 
interest on alvan. Strepsiades begs to know whether the sea is any fuller now 
than it used to be. “No,” replies the other, “for it would not be just” (od yap 
Sixaov mreiov diva). “Then, you wretch,” rejoins his debtor, “do you sup- 
pose that the sea is not to get any fuller althouyh all the rivers are flowing into 
it, and that your money is to go on increasing?’ An argument against usury 
which we commend to the attention of Mr. Ruskin. 
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looked on artificial social institutions as the svle cause of division 
and discord among mankind. Here we already see the dawn of 
a cosmopolitanism afterwards preached by Cynic and Stoic 

hilosophers. Furthermore, to discover the natural rule of right, 
= compared the laws of different nations, and selected those 
which were held by all in common as the basis of an ethical 
system.* Now, this is precisely what was done by the Roman 
jurists long afterwards under the inspiration of Stoical teaching. 
We have it on the high authority of Sir Henry Maine that they 
identified the Jus Gentium, that is, the laws supposed to be 
observed by all nations alike, with the Jus Naturale, that is, the 
code by which men were governed in their primitive condition of 
innocence. It was by agradual application of this ideal standard 
that the numerous inequalities between different classes of per- 
sons, enforced by ancient Roman law, were removed, and that 
contract was substituted for status. Above all, the abolition of 
slavery was, if not directly caused, at any rate powerfully aided, 
by the belief that it was against Nature. At the beginning of 
the fourteenth century we find Louis Hutin, King of France, 
assigning, as a reason for the enfranchisement of his serfs, that, 
“according to natural law, everybody ought to be born free,” 
and, although Sir H. Maine holds this to have been a mistaken 
interpretation of the juridical axiom “omnes homines natur& 
sequales sunt,” which means not an ideal to be attained, but a 
primitive condition from which we have departed ; nevertheless 
it very faithfully reproduces the theory of those Greek philoso- 
phers'from whom the idea of a natural law was derived. That, 
in Aristotle’s time at least, a party existed who were opposed to 
slavery on theoretical grounds of right is perfectly evident from the 
language of the Politics. “Some persons,’ says Aristotle, “think 
that slaveholding is against nature, for that one man is a slave 
and another free by law, while by nature there is no difference 
between them, for which reason it is unjust as being the result of 
force.”+ And he proceeds to prove the contrary at length. The 
same doctrine of natural equality led to important political con- 
sequences, having again, according to Sir H. Maine, contributed 
-both to the American Declaration of Independence and to the 
French Revolution. 

There is one more aspect deserving our attention, under which 
the theory of Nature has been presented both in ancient and 
modern times. A dialogue which, whether rightly or wrongly 
attributed to Plato, may be taken as good evidence on the sub- 
ject it relates to, exhibits Hippias iu the character of a universal 
genius who can not only teach every science, and practise every 





* Xenophon, “ Memorabilia,” Bk. iv. cap, 4, sect. 19. + Book i. cap 2, 
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kind of literary composition, but has also manufactured all the 
clothes and other articles about his person. Here we have pre- 
cisely the sort of versatility that characterizes uncivilized society, 
and that believers in a state of Nature love to encourage at all 
times. The division of labour, while it carries us ever farther 
from barbarism, makes us more dependent on each other. An 
Odysseus is master of many arts, a Themistocles of two, a 
Demosthenes of only one. A Norwegian peasant can do more 
for himself than an English countryman, and therefore makes a 
better colonist. If we must return to Nature, our first step should 
be to learn a number of trades, and so be better able to shift for 
ourselves, Such was the ideal of Hippias, and it was also the 
ideal of the eighteenth century. Its literature begins with 
Robinson Crusoe, the story of a man who is accidentally com- 
pelled to provide himself, during many years, with ail the neces- 
saries of life. Its educational manuals are, in France, Rousseau’s 
Emile; in England, Day’s Sandford and Merton, both teaching 
that the young should be thrown as much as possible on their 
own resources. One of its types is Diderdt, who learns handi- 
crafts that he may describe them in the Encyclopédie. Its two 
great spokesmen are Voltaire and Goethe, who, after cultivating 
every department of literature, take in statesmanship as well. 
And its last word is Schiller’s “ Letters on Astinetic Culture,” 
holding up totality of existence as the supreme ideal to be sought 
after. 

There is no reason to believe that Hippias used his distinction 
between Nature and convention as an argument for despotism. 
It would rather appear that, if anything, he and his school 
desired to establish a more complete equality among men. 
Others, however, both rhetoricians and practical statesmen, were 
not slow to draw an opposite conclusion. They saw that where 
no law was recognised, as between different nations, nothing but 
violence and the right of the stronger prevailed. It was once 
believed that aggressions which human law could not reach 
found no favour with the gods, and dread of the divine dis- 

leasure may have done something towards restraining them. 
But religion had partly been destroyed by the new culture, 
partly perverted into a sanction for wrong-doing. By what 
right, it was asked, did Zeus himself reign? Had he oot un- 
lawfully dethroned his father, Cronos, and did he not now hold 
power simply by virtue of superior strength? Similar reasonings 
weré soon applied to the internal government of each State. It 
was alleged that the ablest citizens could lay claim to uncon- 
trolled supremacy by a title older than any social fiction. Rules 
of right meant nothing but a permanent conspiracy of the 
weak to withdraw themselves from the legitimate dominion of 
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their born master, and to bamboozle him into a voluntary 
surrender of his natural privileges, Sentiments bearing a super- 
ficial resemblance to these have occasionally found utterance 
among ourselves. Nevertheless, it would be most unjust to com- 
pare Mr. Carlyle aud Mr. Froude with Critias and Callicles. 
We believe that their preference of despotism to representative 
government is an entire mistake. But we know that with them 
as with us the good of the governed is the sole end desired. 
The gentlemen of Athens sought after supreme power only as 
a means for gratifying their worst passions without let or 
hindrance, and for that purpose they were ready to ally them- 
selves with every foreign euemy in turn, or to flatter the caprices 
of the Démos if that policy promised to answer equally well. 
The antisocial theories of these “ young lions,” as they were called 
by their enemies and sometimes by themselves also, do not seem to 
have been supported by any public teacher. If we are to believe 
Plato, Polus, a Sicilian rhetor did indeed regard Archelaus, the 
abler Louis Napoleon of his time, with sympathy and envious 
admiration, but without attempting to justify the crimes of his 
hero by an appeal to natural law. The corruption of theoretical 
morality among the paid teachers took a more subtle form. 
Instead of opposing one principle to another, they held that all 
law had the same source, being an emanation from the will of 
the stronger, and exclusively designed to promote his interest. 
Justice, according to Thrasymachus in the Republic, is another's 
good, which is true enough, and to practice it except under com- 
pulsion is foolish, which, whatever Mr. Grote may say, is a 
grossly immoral doctrine. 

We have seen how the idea of Nature, first evolved by physical 
philosophy, was taken by some at least among the Sophists as a 
basis for their ethical teaching; then how an interpretation 
utterly opposed to theirs was put on it by practical men, and 
how this second interpretation was so generalized by the younger 
rhetoricians as to involve the denial of all morality whatever. 
Meanwhile, another equally important conception destined to 
come into speedy and prolonged antagonism with the idea of 
Nature, and like it to exercise a powerful influence on ethical 
reflection, had almost contemporaneously been elaborated out 
of the materials which earlier speculation supplied. From 
Parmenides and Heracleitus down, every philosopher who had 
propounded a theory of the world, had also more or less 
peremptorily insisted on the fact that his theory differed 
widely from common belief. Those who held that change is 
impossible, and those who taught that everything is incessantly 
changing ; those who asserted the indestructibility of matter, 
and those who denied its continuity; those who took away 
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objective reality from every quality except extension and resist- 
ance, and those who affirmed that the smallest molecules 
partook more or less of every attribute that is revealed to sense 
—all these, however much they might disagree among them- 
selves, agreed in declaring that the received opinions of mankind 
were an utter delusion. Thus, a sharp distinction came to be 
drawn between the misleading sense—impressions and the 
objective reality to which thought alone could penetrate. It 
was by combining these two elements, sensation and thought, 
that the idea of mind was originally constituted. And mind 
when so understood could not well be accounted for by any of 
the materialistic hypotheses at first proposed. The senses must 
differ profoundly from that of which they give such an unfaith- 
ful report; while reason, which Anaxagoras had so carefully 
differentiated from every other form of existence, carried back 
its distinction to the subjective sphere, and became clothed 
with a new spirituality when reintegrated in the consciousness 
of man. 

The first result of this separation between man and the world 
was a complete breach with the old physical philosophy, shown, 
on the one hand, by an abandonment of speculative studies, on 
the other, by a substitution of convention for Nature as the 
recognised standard of right. Both consequences were drawn 
by Protagoras, the most eminent of the Sophists. We have 
now to consider more particularly what was his part in the great 
drama of which we are attempting to give an intelligible account. 

Protagoras was born about 480 B.c. He was a fellow-towns- 
man of Democritus, and has been represented, though not on 
good authority, as a disciple of that illustrious thinker. It was 
rather by a study of Heracleitus that his philosophical opinions, 
so far as they were borrowed from others, seem to have been 
most decisively determined. In any case practice, not theory, 
was the principal occupation of his life. He gave instruction 
for payment in the higher branches of a liberal education, and 
adopted the name of Sophist, which before had simply meant a * 
wise man, as an honourable title for his new calling. Protagoras 
was a very popular teacher. The news of his arrival in a strange 
city excited immense enthusiasm, and he was followed from 
place to place by a band of eager disciples. At Athens he was 
honoured by the friendship of such men as Pericles and 
Euripides. It was at the house of the great tragic poet that he 
read out a work beginning with the ominous declaration, “I 
cannot tell whether the gods exist or not; life is too short for 
such difficult investigations.” Athenian bigotry took alarm 
directly. The book containing this frank confession of agnosticism 
was publicly burned, all purchasers being compelled to give up 
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the copies in their possession. The author himself was either 
banished dr took flight, and perished by shipwreck on the way 
to Sicily before completing his seventieth year. 

The scepticism of Protagoras went beyond theology and ex- 
tended to all science whatever. Such at least seems to have 
been the force of his celebrated declaration that “man is the 
measure of all things, both as regards their existence and their 
non-existence.” According to Plato this doctrine followed from 
the identification of knowledge with sensible perception, which 
in its turn was based on a modified form of the Heracleitean 
theory of a perpetual flux. The series of external changes which 
constitutes Nature acting on the series of internal changes which 
constitutes each man’s personality, produces particular sensations, 
and these alone are the true reality. They vary with every 
variation in the factors, and therefore are not the same for 
separate individuals, Each man’s perceptions are true for him- 
self, but for himself alone. Plato easily shows that such a theory 
of truth is at variance with ordinary opinion, and that if all 
opinions are true it must necessarily stand self-condemned. We 
may also observe that if nothing can be known but sensation, 
nothing can be known of its conditions. It would, however, be 
unfair to convict Protagoras of talking nonsense on the un- 
supported authority of the Theetetus. Plato himself suggests 
that a better case might have been made out for the incriminated 
doctrine could its author have been heard in self-defence. We 
may conjecture that Protagoras did not distinguish very 
accurately between existence, knowledge, and applicability 
to practice. If we assume, what there seems good reason to 
believe, that in the great controversy of Nature versus Law, 
Protagoras sided with the latter, his position will at once become 
clear. When the champions of Nature credited her with a 
stability and an authority greater than could be claimed for 
merely human arrangements, it was a judicious step to carry the 
war into their territory and ask on what foundation then does 
‘Nature herself stand? Is not she, too, perpetually changing, and 
do we not become acquainted with her entirely through our own 
feelings? Ought not those feelings to be taken as the ultimate 
standard in all questions of right and wrong? Individual opinion 
is a fact that must be reckoned with, but which can be changed 
by persuasion, not by appeals to something that we none of us 
know anything about. Man is the measure of all things, not 
the will of gods whose very existence is uncertain, nor yet a purely 
hypothetical state of Nature. Human interests must take pre- 
cedence of every other consideration. Hector meant nothing 
else when he preferred the obvious dictates of patriotism to 
inferences drawn from the flight of birds. 
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We now understand why Protagoras, in the Platonic dialogue 
bearing his name, should glance scornfully at the method of 
instruction pursued by Hippias with his lectures on astronomy, 
and why he prefers to discuss obscure passages in the poets. The 
quarrel between a classical and a scientific education was just 
then beginning, and Protagoras as a Humanist sided with the 
classics. Again, he does not think much of the “ great and sane 
and noble race of brutes.” He would not, like the Cynics, take 
them as examples of conduct. Man, he says, is naturally worse 
provided for than any animal; even the divine gift of wisdom 
would not save him from extinction without the priceless social 
virtues of justice and reverence, that is, the regard for public 
opinion which Dr. Darwin, too, has represented as the strongest 
moralizing power in primitive society. And as the possession 
of these qualities constituted the fundamental distinction between 
men and brutes, so aiso did the advantage of civilization over 
barbarism rest on their superior development, a development due 
to the ethical instruction received by every citizen from his 
earliest infancy, reinforced through after-life by the sterner 
correction of legal punishments, and completed by the elimina- 
tion of all individuals demonstrably unfitted for the social state. 
Protagoras had no sympathy with those who affect to prefer the 
simplicity of savages to the fancied corruption of civilization, 
Hear how he answers the Rousseaus and Diderots of his time :— 

“IT would have you consider that he who appears to you to be the 
worst of those who have been brought up in laws and humanities 
would appear to be a just man and a master of justice if he were to 
be compared with men who had no education, or courts of justice, or 
laws, or any restraints upon them which compelled them to practise 
virtue—with the savages, for example, whom the poet Pherecrates ex- 
hibited on the stage at the last year’s Lenwan festival. If you were 
living among men such as the man-haters in his chorus, you would be 
only too glad to meet with Eurybates and Phrynondas, and you 
would sorrowfully long to re-visit the rascality of this part of the 
world,”* 

We find the same theory reproduced and enforced with 
weighty illustrations by the great historian of that age. It is 
not known whether Thucydides owed any part of his culture to 
Protagoras, but the introduction to his history breathes the 
same spirit as the observations which we have just transcribed. 
He, too, characterizes antiquity as a scene of barbarism, isolation, 
and lawless violence, particularly remarking that piracy was not 








* Plato, “ Protagoras,” 327, Jowett’s Transl., vol. i. p. 140. On the superior 
morality that accompanies advancing civilization as evinced by the great 
increase of mutual trust, see Maine’s “Ancient Law,” pp. 306-7. The 
passage is, unfortunately, too long to quote here. 
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then counted a dishonourable profession. He points to the 
tribes outside Greece, together with the most backward among 
the Greeks themselves, as representing the low condition from 
which Athens and her sister States had only emerged within a 
comparatively recent period. And in the funeral oration which 
he puts into the mouth of Pericles, the legendary glories of 
Athens are passed over without the slightest allusion,* while ex- 
clusive prominence is given to her proud position as the intel- 
lectual centre of Greece. Evidently a radical change had taken 
place in men’s conceptions since Herodotus wrote. They were 
learning to despise the mythical glories of their ancestors, to 
exalt the present at the expense of the past, to fix their atten- 
tion exclusively on immediate human interests, and, possibly, to 
anticipate the coming of a loftier civilization than had as yet 
been seen. 

The evolution of Greek tragic poetry bears witness to the 
same transformation of taste. On comparing Sophocles with 
Hschylus, we are struck by a change of tone analogous to that 
which distinguishes Thucydides from Herodotus. It has been 
shown in our former Article how the first great Attic dramatist 
delights in tracing events and institutions back to their first 
origin, and in following derivations through the steps of a 
genealogical sequence. Sophocles, on the other hand, limits 
himself to a close analysis of the action immediately represented, 
the motives by which his characters are influenced, and the 
arguments by which their conduct is justified or condemned. 
We have already touched on the very different attitude assumed 
towards religion by these two great poets. Here we have only 
toadd that while A’schylus fills his dramas with supernatural 
beings, and frequently restricts his mortal actors to the interpreta- 
tion or execution of a divine mandate, Sophocles, representing 
the spirit of Greek Humanism, only once brings a god on the 
stage, and dwells exclusively on the emotions of pride, ambition, 
revenge, terror, pity, and affection, by which men aud women 
of alofty type are actuated. Again (and this is one of his poetic 
superiorities), Adschylus has an open sense for the external 
world; his imagivation ranges far and wide from land to laud ; 
his pages are filled with the fire and light, the music and move- 
ment of Nature in a Southern country. He leads before us ia 
splendid procession the starry-kirtled night, the bright rulers 
that bring round winter and summer, the dazzling sunshine, the 
forked flashes of lightning, the roaring thunder, the white- 
winged snow-flakes, the rain descending on thirsty flowers, the 
sea now rippling with infinite laughter, now moaning on the 





* This point is noticed by Zeller, Ph.d., Gr. I. 22. 
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shingle, growing hoary under rough blasts, with its Eastern waves 
dashing against the new-risen sun, or again lulled to waveless, 
windless, noonday summer sleep, the volcano with its volleys 
of fire-breathing spray and fierce jaws of devouring lava, the 
eddying whorls of dust, the resistless mountain-torrent, the 
meadow-dews, the flowers of spring and fruits of summer, the 
evergreen olive and trees that give leafy shelter from dogstar 
heat. For all this world of wonder and beauty Sophocles offers 
only a few meagre allusions to the phenomena presented by sun- 
shine and storm. No poet has ever so entirely concentrated his 
attention on human deeds and human passions. Only the grove 
of Colonus, interwoven with his own earliest recollections had 
power to draw from him, in extreme old age, a song such as the 
nightingale might have warbled amid those inviolable recesses 
where the ivy and laurel, the vine and olive gave a never-failing 
shelter against sun and wind alike. Yet even this leafy covert 
is but an image of the poet’s own imagination, undisturbed by 
outward influences, self-involved, self- protected, and self-sustained, 
Ofcourse, we are only re-stating in different language what has long 
been known, that the epic element of poetry, before so prominent, 
was with Sophocles entirely displaced by the dramatic ; but if 
Sophocles became the greatest dramatist of antiquity, it was 
precisely because no other writer could, like him, work out a 
catastrophe solely through the action of mind on mind without 
any intervention of physical force, and if he possessed this faculty 
it was because Greek thought as a whole had been turned inward ; 
because he shared in the devotion to psychological studies equally 
exemplified by his younger contemporaries, Protagoras, Thucy- 
dides, and Socrates, all of whom might have taken for their 
motto the noble lines— 


“On earth there is nothing great but man, 
In man there is nothing great but mind.” 


We have said that Protagoras was a partisan of Nomos, or 
convention against Nature. That was the conservative side of 
his character. Still, Nomos was not with him what it had been 
with the older Greeks, an immutable tradition indistinguishable 
from physical law. It was a human creation, and represented 
the outcome of inherited experience, admitting always of change 
for the better. Hence the vast importance which he attributed 
to education. This, no doubt, was magnifying his own office, for 
the training of youth was his profession. But, unquestionably, 
the feelings of his more liberal contemporaries went with him. 
A generation before, Pindar had spoken scornfully of intellectual 
culture as a vain attempt to make up for the absence of genius 
that the gods alone could give. Yet Pindar himself was always 
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careful to dwell on the services rendered by professional trainers 
to the victorious athletes whose praises he sang, and there was 
really no reason why genius and culture should be permanently 
dissociated. A Themistocles might decide offhand on the ques- 
tions brought before him; a Pericles dealing with much more 
complex interests already needed a more careful preparation. 

On the other hand, conservatives like Aristophanes continued 
to oppose the spread of education with acrimonious zeal. Some 
of their arguments have a curiously familiar ring. Intellectual 
pursuits, they said, were bad for the health, led to irreligion and 
immorality, made young people quite unlike their grandfathers, 
and were somehow or other connected with loose company and a 
fast life. This last insinuation was in one respect the very 
reverse of true. So far as personal morality went, nothing could 
be better for it than the change introduced by Protagoras from 
amateur to paid teaching. Before his time, a Greek youth who 
wished for something better than the very elementary instruction 
given at school, could only attach himself to some older and 
wiser friend whose conversation might be very improving, but 
who was pretty sure to introduce a sentimental element into 
their relationship equally discreditable to both.* A similar 
danger has always existed with regard to highly intelligent 
women, although it may have threatened a smaller number of 
individuals ; and the efforts now being made to provide them 
with a systematic education under official superintendence, will 
incidentally have the effect of saving our future Héloises and 
Julies from the tuition of an Abélard or a Saint-Preux. 

It was their habit of teaching rhetoric as an art that raised 
the fiercest storm of indignation against Protagoras and his 
colleagues. The endeavour to discover rules for addressing a 
tribunal or a popular assembly in the manner best calculated 
to win their assent had originated quite independently of 
any philosophical theory. On the re-establishment of order, 
that 1s to say, of popular government in Sicily, many lawsuits 
arose out of events which had happened years before, and owing 
to the Japse of time demonstrative evidence was not available. 
Accordingly, recourse was had on both sides to arguments 
possessing a greater or less degree of probability. The art of 
putting such probable inferences so as to produce persuasion 
demanded great technical skill, and two Sicilians, Corax and 
Tisias by name, composéd treatises on the subject. It would 
appear that the new-born art was taken up by-Protagoras and 
developed in the direction of increased dialectical subtlety. We 





* This phase of Greek life is well illustrated by the addresses of Theognis to 
Cyrnus. 
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are informed that he undertook to make the worse appear the 
better reason, and this very soon came to be popularly considered 
as an accomplishment taught by all philosophers, Socrates among 
the rest. But if Protagoras merely meant that he would teach 
the art of reasoning, one hardly sees how he could have expressed 
himself otherwise consistently with the antithetical style of his 
age. We should say more simply that a case is strengthened by 
the ability to argue it properly. It has not been shown that the 
Protagorean dialectic offered exceptional facilities for maintaining 
unjust pretensions. Taken, however, in connection with the 
humanistic teaching, it had an unsettling and sceptical tendency. 
All belief and all practice rested on law, and law was the result 
of a convention made among men and ultimately produced by 
individual conviction. What one man had done another could 
undo. Religious tradition and natural right, the sole external 
standards, had already disappeared. There remained the test 
of self-consistency, and against this all the subtlety of the new 
dialectic was turned. The triumph of Eristic was to show that a 
speaker had contradicted himself, no matter how his statements 
might be worded. Moreover, now that reference to an objective 
reality was disaliowed, words were put in the place of things 
and treated like concrete realities. The next step was to tear 
them out of the grammatical construction where alone they pos- 
sessed any truth or meaning, each being simultaneously credited 
with all the uses which at any time it might be made to fulfil. 
For example, if a man knew one thing he knew all, for he had 
knowledge, and knowledge is of everything knowable. Much 
that seems to us tedious or superfluous in Aristotle’s expositions 
was intended as a safeguard against this endless cavilling. 
Finally, negation itself was eliminated along with the possibility 
of falsehood and contradiction. For it was argued that “ nothing” 
had no existence and could not be an object of thought. 

From utter confusion to extreme nihilism there was but a 
single step. This step was taken by Gorgias, the Sicilian 
rhetorician, who held the same relation towards western Hellas 
and the Eleatic school as that which Protagoras held towards 
eastern Hellas and the philosophy of Heracleitus. He, like his 
eminent contemporary, was opposed to the thinkers whom, 
borrowing a useful term from the nomenclature of the last 
century, we may call the Greek physiocrats. To confute them, 
he wrote a book, with the significant title, “On Nature or 
Nothing :” maintaining first, that nothing exists ; secondly, that 
if anything exists we cannot know it; thirdly, that if we know it 
there is no possibility of communicating our knowledge to others. 
The first thesis was established by pushing the Eleatic arguments 
against movement and change a little further; the second, by 
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showing that thought and existence are different, or else every- 
thing that is thought of would exist; the third, by establishing a 
similar incommensurability between words and sensations. Mr. 
Grote has attempted to show that Gorgias was only arguing 
agaiust the existence of a noumenon underlying phenomena, 
such as all idealists deny. Professor Zeller has, however, con- 
vincingly proved that Gorgias, in common with every other 
thinker before Plato, was ignorant of this distinction; and we 
may add that it would leave the second and third theses abso- 
lutely unimpaired, We must take the whole together as coa- 
stituting a declaration of war against science, an assertion in still 
stronger language of the agnosticism taught by Protagoras. 
The truth is that a Greek controversialist generally overproved 
his case, and in order to overwhelm an adversary pulled down 
the whole house, even at the risk of being buried among the 
ruins himself. A modern reasoner, taking his cue from Gorgias, 
without pushing the matter to such an extreme, might carry on 
his attack on lines running parallel with those laid down by the 
Sicilian Sophist. He would begin by denying the existence of a 
“state of Nature ;” for such a state must be either variable or 
constant. If it is constant, how could civilization ever have 
arisen? If it is variable, what becomes of the fixed standard 
appealed to? Then, again, supposing such a state ever to have 
existed, how could authentic information about it have come 
down to us through the ages of corruption that are supposed to 
have intervened? And, lastly, granting that a state of Nature 
accessible to inquiry has ever existed, how can we reorganize 
society on the basis of such discordant data as are presented to 
us by the physiocrats, no two of whom agree with regard to the 
first principles of natural order ; one saying that it is equality, 
another aristocracy, aud a third despotism? We do not say that 
these arguments are conclusive, we only mean that in relation to 
modern thought they very fairly represent the dialectic artillery 
brought to bear by Greek humanism against its naturalistic 
opponents, 

We have seen how Prodicus and Hippias professed to teach 
all science, all literature, and all virtuous accomplishments. We 
have seen how Protagoras rejected every kind of knowledge 
unconnected with social culture. We now find Gorgias going a 
step further. In his later years, at least, he professes to teach 
nothing but rhetoric or the art of persuasion. We say in his 
later years, for at one time he seems to have taught ethics and 
psychology as well. But the Gorgias of Plato’s famous dialogue 
limits himself to the power of producing persuasion by words 
on every possible subject, even those of whose details he is 
ignorant. Wherever the rhetorician comes into competition 
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with the professional he will beat him on his own ground, and 
will be preferred to him for every public office. The type is by 
no meaus extinct, and flourishes like a green bay-tree among 
ourselves. Like Pendennis, a writer of this kind will review any 
book from the height of superior knowledge acquired by two 
hours’ reading in the British Museum, or if he is adroit enough 
will dispense with even that slender amount of preparation. He 
need not even trouble himself to read the book that he criticizes, 
A superficial acquaintance with magazine articles will qualify him 
to pass judgment on all life, all religion, and all philosophy. 
But it is in politics that the finest career lies before him. He 
rises to power by attacking the measures of real statesmen, and 
r-mains there by adopting them. He becomes Chancellor of the 
Exchequer by gross economical blundering, and Prime Minister 
by a happy mixture of epigram and adulation. 

Rhetoric conferred even greater power in old Athens than in 
modern England. Not only did mastery of expression lead to 
public employment ; but also, as every citizen was permitted by 
law to address his assembled fellow-countrymen and propose 
measures for their acceptance, it became a direct’ passport to 
supreme political authority. Nor was this all. At Athens, the 
employment of professional advocates was not allowed, and it 
was easy to prosecute an enemy on the most frivolous pretexts. 
If the defendant happened to be wealthy, and if condemration 
involved a loss of property, there was a prejudice against him in 
the minds of the jury, confiscation being regarded as a con- 
venient resource for replenishing the national exchequer. Thus, 
the possession of rhetorical ability became a formidable weapon 
in the hands of unscrupulous citizens, who were enabled to extort 
large sums by the mere threat of putting rich men on their trial 
for some real or pretended offence. This systematic employ- 
ment of rhetoric for purposes of self-aggrandisement bore much 
the same relation to the teaching of Protagoras and Gorgias as 
the open and violent seizure of supreme power on the plea of 
natural superiority bore to the theories of their rivals, being the 
way in which practical men applied the principle that truth is 
determined by persuasion. It was also attended by considerably 
less danger than a frank appeal to the right of the stronger, so 
far at least as the aristocratic party were concerned. For they 
had been taught a lesson not easily forgotten by the downfall of 
the oligarchies established in 411 and 404, and the second catas- 
trophe especially proved that nothing but a popular Government 
was possible in Athens. Accordingly, the nobles set themselves 
to study new methods for obtaining their ultimate end, which 
was always the possession of uncontrolled power over the lives 
and fortunes of their fellow-citizens. With wealth to purchase 
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instruction from the Sophists, with leisure to practise oratory 
and with the ability often accompanying high birth, there was no 
reason why the successors of Charmides and Critias should not 
enjoy all the pleasures of tyranny unaccompanied by any of its 
drawbacks. Here, again, a parallel suggests itself between 
ancient Greece and modern Europe. On the Continent, where 
theories of natural law are far more prevalent than with us, itis 
by brute force that justice is trampled down; the one great 
object of every ambitious intriguer is to possess himself of the 
military machine, his one great terror, that a stronger man may 
succeed in wresting it from him; in England the political 
adventurer looks to rhetoric as his only resource, and at the 
pinnacle of power has to dread the hailstorm of epigrammatic 
invective directed against him by abler or younger rivals.* 
Besides its influence on the formation and direction of political 
eloquence, the doctrine professed by Protagoras had a far-reach- 
ing effect on the subsequent development of thought. Just as 
Cynicism was evolved from the theory of Hippias, so also did the 
teaching which denied Nature and concentrated all study on sub- 
jective phenomena with a tendency towards individualistic 
isolation lead on to the system of Aristippus. The founder of the 
Cyrenaic school is called a Sophist by Aristotle, nor can the 
justice of the appellation be doubted. He was, it is true, a friend 
and companion of Socrates, but intellectually he is more nearly 
related to Protagoras, Aristippus rejected physical studies, 
reduced all knowledge to the consciousness of our own sensa- 
tions, and made immediate gratification the end of life. 
Protagoras would have objected to the last principle, but it was 
only an extension of his own views, for all history proves that 
Hedonism is constantly associated with sensationalism. The 
theory that knowledge is built up out of feelings has an elective 
affinity for the theory that action is or ought to be determined 
in the last resort by the most prominent feelings, which are 
pleasure and pain. Both theories have since been strengthened 
by the introduction of a new and more ideal element into each. 
We have come to see that knowledge is constituted not by sen- 
sations alone, but by sensations grouped according to certain laws 
which seem to be inseparable from the existence of any conscious- 
ness whatever. And similarly we have learned to take into 
account, not merely the momentary enjoyments of an individual, 
but his whole life’s happiness as well, and not bis happiness 
only, but also that of the whole community to which he belongs. 
Nevertheless, in both cases it is rightly held that the element of 








* Lord Beaconsfield recently spoke of the Balkans as forming an “ intelligible” 
frontier for Turkey. Continental telegrams substituted “natural frontier.” 
The change was characteristic and significant. 
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feeling preponderates, and the doctrines of such thinkers as J.S. 
Mill are legitimately traceable through Epicurus and Aristippus 
to Protagoras as their first originator. 

Notwithstanding the importance of this impulse it does not 
represent the whole effect produced by Protagoras on philosophy. 
His eristic method was taken up by the Megaric school, and at 
first combined with other elements borrowed from Parmenides 
and Socrates, but ultimately extricated from them and used as a 
critical solvent of all dogmatism by the later Sceptics. From 
their writings, after a long interval of enforced silence, it passed 
over to Montaigne, Bayle, Hume, and Kant, with what redoubt- 
able consequence to received opinions need not here be specified, 
Our object is simply to illustrate the continuity of thought, and 
the powerful influence exercised by ancient Greece on its sub- 
sequent development. j 

Every variety of opinion current among the Sophists reduces 
itself in the last analysis to their fundamental antithesis between 
Nature and Law, the latter being somewhat ambiguously con- 
ceived by its supporters as either human reason or human will, 
or more generally as both, together combining to assert their self- 
dependence and emancipation from external authority. This 
antithesis was prefigured in the distinction between Chthonian 
and Olympian divinities. Continuing afterwards to inspire the 
rivalry of opposing schools, Cynic against Cyrenaic, Stoic 
against Epicurean, Sceptic against Dogmatist, it was but partially 
overcome by the mediatorial schemes of Socrates and his suc- 
cessors. Then came Catholicism, equally adverse to the pre- 
tensions of either party, and held them down under its suffocating 
pressure for more than a thousand years. 

“ Natur und Geist, so spricht man nicht zu Christen, 

Darum verbrennt man Atheisten ; 

Natur ist Siinde, Geist ist Teufel.” 
Both slowly struggled back into consciousness in the fitful 
dreams of medizval sleep. Nature was represented by astrology 
with its fatalistic predetermination of events; idealism by the 
alchemical lore that was to give its possessor eternal youth and 
inexhaustible wealth. With the complete revival of classic 
literature and the temporary neutralization of theology by internal 
discord, both sprang up again in glorious life and produced 
the great art of the sixteenth century, the great science and 
philosophy of the seventeenth. Later on, becoming self- 
conscious, they divide, and their partisans draw off into two 
opposing armies, Rousseau against Voltaire, Herder against Kant, 
Goethe against Schiller, Hume against himself. Together they 
bring about the Revolution, but after marching hand in hand to 
the destruction of all existing institutions they again part 
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company, and, putting on the frippery of a dead faith, confront 
one another, each with its own ritual, its own acolytes, its own 
intolerance, with feasts of Nature and goddesses of Reason, in 
mutual and murderous hostility. When the storm subsided, 
new lines of demarcation were laid down, and the cause of 
political liberty was dissociated from what seemed to be thoroughly 
discredited figments. Nevertheless, imaginative literature still 
preserves traces of the old conflict, and on examining the four 
seen English novelists of the last fifty years we shall find that 

ickens and Charlotte Bronté, though personally most unlike, 
agree in representing the arbitrary subjective ideal side of life, 
the subjugation of things to self, not of self to things ; he trans- 
figuring them in the light of humour, fancy, sentiment; she 
transforming them by the alchemy of inward passion ; while 
Thackeray and George Eliot represent the triumph of natural 
forces over rebellious individualities, the one writer depicting an 
often crude reality at odds with convention and conceit; while 
the other possessing, if not an intrinsically greater genius, at least 
a higher philosophical culture, discloses to us the primordial 
necessities of existence, the pitiless conformations of circumstance 
before which egoism, ignorance, illusion, and indecision must 
bow or be crushed to pieces if they resist. 

Our readers have now before them everything of importance 
that is known about the Sophists, and something more that is 
not known for certain, but may, we think, be reasonably con- 
jectured. Taking the whole class together, it represents a com- 
bination of three distinct tendencies, the endeavour to supply an 
encyclopedic training for youth, the cultivation of political 
rhetoric as a special art, and the search after a scientific founda- 
tion for ethics derived from the results of previous philosophy. 
With regard to the last point, they agree in drawing a funda- 
mental distinction between Nature and Law, but some take one 
and some the other for their guide. The partisans of Nature lean 
to the side of a more comprehensive education, while their oppo- 
nents tend more and more to lay an exclusive stress on oratorical 
proficiency. Both schools are at last infected by the moral cor- 
ruption of the day, natural right becoming identified with the 
interest of the stronger, and humanism leading to the denial of 
objective reality, the substitution of illusion for knowledge, and 
the confusion of momentary gratification with moral good. The 
dialectical habit of considering every question under contra- 
dictory aspects degenerates into eristic prize-fighting and de- 
liberate disregard of the conditions which alone make argument 
possible. Finally, the component elements of Sophisticism are 
dissociated from one another, and are either separately developed 
or pass over into new combinatious. Rhetoric, apart from specu- 
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lation, absorbs the whole time and talent of an Isocrates ; general 
culture is imparted by a professorial class without originality, 
but without reproach; naturalism and sensuous idealism are 
worked up into systematic completion for the sake of their 
philosophical interest alone ; and the name of sophistry is un- 
happily fastened by Aristotle on paid exhibitions of verbal 
wrangling which the great Sophists would have regarded with 
indignation and disgust. 

It remains for us to glance at the controversy that has long 
been carried on respecting the true position of the Sophists in 
Greek life and thought. We have already alluded to the by no 
means favourable judgment passed on them by some among their 
contemporaries. Socrates condemned them severely, but only 
because they received payment for their lessons ; and the senti- 
ment was probably echoed by many who had neither his dis- 
interestedness nor his frugality. To make profit by intellectual 
_ work was not unusual in Greece. Pheidias sold his statues; 
Pindar spent his life writing for money; Simonides and Sopho- 
cles were charged with showing too great eagerness in the 
pursuit of gain. Buta man’s conversation with his friends had 
always been gratuitous, and the novel idea of charging a high 
fee for it excited considerable offence. Socrates called it prosti- 
tution—the sale of that which should be the free gift of love— 
without perhaps sufficiently considering that the same privilege 
had formerly been purchased with a more dishonourable price. 
He also considered that a freeman was degraded by placing him- 
self at the beck and call of another, although it would appear 
that the Sophists chose their own time for lecturing, and were 
certainly not more slaves than a sculptor or poet who had re- 
ceived an order to execute. It was also argued that any one 
who really suceeeded in improving the community benefited so 
much by the result that it was unfair on his part to demand any 
additional remuneration. Suppose a popular preacher were to 
come over from New York to England, star about among the 
principal cities, charging a high price for admission to his 
sermons, and finally return home in possession of a handsome 
fortune, we can well imagine that sarcasms at the expense of 
such profitable piety would not be wanting. This hypothetical 
case will help us to understand how many an honest Athenian must 
have felt towards the showy colonial strangers who wer¢ making 
such a lucrative business of teaching moderation and justice. Plato, 
speaking for his master but not from his master’s standpoint, 
raised an entirely different objection. He saw no reason why 
the Sophists should not sell their wisdom if they had any wisdom 
to sell. But this was precisely what he denied. He submitted 
their pretensions to a searching cross-examination, and, as he con~ 
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sidered, convicted them of being worthless pretenders. There 
was a certain unfairness about this method, for neither his own 
positive teaching nor that of Socrates could have stood before a 
similar test, as Aristotle speedily demonstrated in the next genera- 
tion. He was, in fact, only doing for Protagoras and Gorgias what 
they had done for early Greek speculation, and what every school 
habitually does for its predecessors. It had yet to be learned that 
this dissolving dialectic constitutes the very law of philosophical 

rogress. The discovery was made by Hegel, and it is to him 
that the Sophists owe their rehabilitation in modern times. His 
lectures on the History of Philosophy contain much that was 
afterwards urged by Mr. Grote on the same side. Five years 
before the appearance of Grote’s famous sixty-seventh chapter, 
Mr. Lewes had also published a vindication of the Sophists, pos- 
sibly suggested by Hegel’s work, which he had certainly consulted 
when preparing his own History. There is, however, this great 
difference, that while the two English critics endeavour to mini- 
mize the sceptical innovating tendency of the Sophists, it is con- 
trariwise brought into exaggerated prominence by the German 
philosopher. We have just remarked that the final dissolution 
of Sophisticism was brought about by the separate development 
given to each of the various tendencies which it temporarily com- 
bined. Now each of our three apologists has taken up one of 
the tendencies, and treated it as constituting the whole movement 
under discussion. To Hegel, the Sophists are chiefly subjective 
idealists. ‘To Lewes, they are rhetoricians like Isocrates. To 
Grote, they are what in truth the Sophists of the Roman empire 
were, teachers representing the standard opinions of their age. 
Lewes and Grote are both particularly anxious to prove that the 
original Sophists did not corrupt Greek morality. Thus, much 
has been conceded by contemporary German criticism, and is no 
more than was observed by Plato long ago. Mr. Grote further 
asserts that the implied corruption of morality is an illusion, and 
that at the end of the Peloponnesian war the Athenians were no 
worse than their forefathers who fought at Marathon. His opinion 
is shared by so accomplished a scholar as Professor Jowett ;* but 
here he has the combined authority of Thucydides, Aristophanes, 
and Plato against him. We have, however, examined this ques- 
tion already, and need not return to it. Whether any of the 





* “As Mr. Grote remarks, there is no reason to suspect any greater moral cor- 
ruption in the age of Demosthenes than in the age of Pericles.” (‘The 
Dialogues of Plato,” vol. iv. p. 380.) We do not remember that Mr. Grote 
commits himself to such a sweeping statement, nor was it necessary for his 
sree todo so. No one would have been more surprised than Demosthenes 

imself to hear that the Athenians of his generation equalled the contempo- 
raries of Pericles in public virtue. 
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Sophists themselves can be proved to have taught immoral 
doctrines is another moot point. Mr. Grote defends them all, 
Polus and Thrasymachus included. Here also we have expressed 
our dissent from the eminent historian, whom we can only sup- 
pose to have missed the whole point of Plato’s argument Mr. 
Lewes takes different ground when he accuses Plato of misrepre- 
senting his oppouents. It is true that the Sophists cannot be heard 
in self-defence, but there is no internal improbability about the 
charges brought against, them. The Greek rhetoricians are not 
accused of saying anything that has not been said again and 
again by their modern representatives. Whether the odium of 
such sentiments should attach itself to the whole class of 
Sophists is quite another question. Mr. Grote denies that they 
held any doctrine in common. The German critics, on the other 
hand, insist on treating them as a school with common principles 
and tendencies. Brandis calls them “a number of men, gifted 
indeed, but not seekers after knowledge for its own sake, who 
made a trade of giving instruction as a means for the attain- 
ment of external and selfish ends, and of substituting mere 
technical proficiency for real science.”* If our account be the 
true one, this would apply to Gorgias and the younger rhetori- 
cians alone. One does not precisely see what external or selfish 
ends were subserved by the physical philosophy which Prodicus 
and Hippias taught, nor why the comprehensive inquiries of 
Protagoras into the conditions of civilization and the limits of 
human knowledge should be contemptuously flung aside because 
he made them the basis of an honourable profession. Zeller, in 
much the same strain, defines a Sophist as one who professes to 
be a teacher of wisdom, while his object is individual culture 
(die formelle und praktische Bildung des Subjects) and not the 
scientific investigation of truth.+ We do not know whether 
Mr. Grote was content with an explanation which would only 
have required an unimportant modification of his own statements 
to agree precisely with them. It ought amply te have satisfied 
Mr. Lewes. For ourselves, we must confess to caring very little 
whether the Sophists investigated truth for its own sake or as a 
means to self-culture. We believe, and we hope to have an 
opportunity hereafter of showing, that Socrates, at any rate, did 
not treat knowledge apart from practice as an end in itself. But 
the history of philosophy is not concerned with such subtleties 
as these. Our contention is that the Stoic, Epicurean, and 
Sceptical schools may be traced back through Antisthenes and 
Aristippus to Hippias and Protagoras much more directly than 





# Geschichte der Entwickelang der Griechischen Philosophie,” vol. i. p. 204. 
+‘ Philosophie d. Gr.,” vol. i. p. 948. Third edition. 
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to Socrates. If Zeller will grant this, then he can no longer 
treat Sophisticism as a mere solvent of the old physical philo- 
sophy. If he denies it, we can only appeal to his own history 
which here, as well as in our discussions of early Greek thought, 
we have found more useful than any other work on the subject. 
Our obligations to Mr. Grote are of a more general character. 
We have learned from him to look at the Sophists without pre- 
judice. But we think that he, too, underrates their far-reaching 
intellectual significance, while his defence of their moral 
orthodoxy seems, so far as certain members of the class are con- 
cerned, inconsistent with any belief in Plato’s historical fidelity. 
That the most eminent Sophists did nothing to corrupt Greek 
morality is now almost universally admitted. If we have suc- 
ceeded in showing that they did not corrupt but fruitfully 
develop Greek philosophy, the purpose of this study will have 
been sufficiently fulfilled. 

The title of this Article may have seemed to promise more than 
a casual mention of the thinker in whom Greek Humanism at- 
tained its loftiest and purest expression. But in history, no less 
than in life, Socrates must ever stand apart from the Sophists. 
Beyond and above all specialities of teaching, the transcendent 
dignity of a character which personified philosophy itself de- 
mands a separate treatment. Readers who have followed us 
thus far may hereafter feel interested in an attempt to throw 
some new light on one who was a riddle to his contemporaries, 
and has remained a riddle to after ages. 


recto a—$§ 


Arr. V.—Tse Letters or Canaries Dickens. 


The Letters of Charles Dickens. Edited by his Stster-1n-Law 
and his Expest DaueuTer. In 2 vols. Vol. I. London: 
Chapman and Hall. 


HE Dean of Westminster, in his recently published memoir 

of his mother, gives us her estimate of Sir Walter Scott :— 

“ As to Sir Walter, when one thinks over other works and other 

writers, there is not one to be compared to him since Shak- 

speare ; not one to whom so many can feel grateful for the number 

of hours of innocent and delightful amusement he has given to 
the world.”* 

This opinion was expressed before the publication of any of 

the works of the great writer, whose selected letters are now given 





* “ Memoirs of Edward and Catherine Stanley,” by Arthur Peurbyn Stanley, 
p. 301. 
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to the world. At its date we should have concurred in it, but 
now we think that in the amount of innocent and delightful 
amusement Dickens has given to the world he certainly equals, 
perhaps even surpasses, Scott. In common with the rest of the 
world we, therefore, gladly welcome these volumes, which com- 
pletely fulfil their editors’ intention and “great desire to give to 
the public another book from Charles Dickens’ own hands, as it 
were, a portrait of himself by himself.”* 

The editors, to whom the preparation of the work has un- 
doubtedly been “a labour of love,” tell us that they— 
“Intend this collection of letters to be a supplement to the ‘Life of 
Charles Dickens,’ by John Forster. That work,” they go on to say, 
“ perfect and exhaustive as a biography, is only incomplete as regards 
correspondence, the scheme of the book having made it impossible to 
include in its space any letters, or hardly any, besides those addressed 
to Mr. Forster.” “ As no man ever expressed himself more in his 
letters than Charles Dickens, we believe thatin publishing this careful 
selection from his general correspondence we shall be supplying a 
want which has been universally felt.” + 


Not only do we agree in this belief, but we go further: we 
believe that had we only had the “letters,” and not Mr. Forster’s 
biography, we should have known more what manner of man 
Dickens was than if we had known him only from Mr. Forster’s 
* Life.” 

The letters extend over the period from 1833 to 1870, that is, 
from the commencement of Dickens’ literary life, just before the 
starting of the “ Pickwick Papers,” to the time of his death, and 
we purpose calling our readers’ attention to those of them which 
are most characteristic of the writer’s mind and style. 

We first take an illustration of Dickens’ habit of making real 
persons and events the foundation of characters and incidents in 
his tales. In a letter written to his wife during a tour in York- 
shire, undertaken in order that he might investigate for himself 
“the real facts as to the condition of the Yorkshire schools,” and 
dated from “Greta Bridge,” in the neighbourhood of which our 
readers will remember “ Dotheboys Hall” is placed, he writes :— 

“ We reached Grantham between nine and ten on Thursday night 
and found everything prepared for our reception in the very best inn 
I have ever put up at. Itis odd enough that an old lady who had 
been outside all day and came in towards dinner time turned out to 
be the mistress of a Yorkshire school, returning from the holiday stay 
in London. She was a very queer old lady, and showed us a long 
letter she was carrying to one of the boys from his father, containing 
a severe lecture (enforced and aided by many texts of Scripture) on 
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his refusing to eat boiled meat. She was very communicative, drank 
a great deal of brandy and water, and towards evening became 
insensible, in which state we left her.” 


Again, writing on another day, driving the same journey :— 


“ We had a very droll male companion until seven o'clock in the 
evening, and a most delicious lady’s maid for twenty miles, who im- 
plored us to keep a sharp look-out at the coach windows, as she 
expected the carriage was coming to meet her, and she was afraid of 
missing it. We had many delightful vauntings of the same kind; 
but in the end it is scarcely necessary to say that the carriage did not 
come, but a very dirty girl did.”* 


Here we plainly have the origin of Mr. Squeers’ drunken 
habits. The boy who refused to eat boiled meat appears in 
“Nicholas Nickleby” as the luckless pupil of Squeers who was 
reproved in a letter from “his maternal aunt, who was suspected 
of standing in a nearer maternal relation towards him, for turning 
up his nose at the cow’s liver broth after his good master had asked 
a blessing on it,’ while the lady’s maid of real life appears in the 
tale as a lady who, during the delay caused by the upsetting of 
the coach during Nicholas’ journey to Dotheboys Hall, was very 
particular that a look out should be kept for a carriage with 
servants in the smartest liveries (in a snow-storm) coming from 
Grantham, “which induced one of the other passengers to ask 
her whether there was not very good society in the neighbourhood 
of Grantham, which the lady answered there was, in a manner 
that showed she belonged to it.” + 

We take next a letter to a child, who had written to him with 
suggestions as to the final rewards and punishments to be awarded 
to the characters in “Nicholas Nickleby” on the completion of 
the story. 

It is highly characteristic of the writer and is a remarkable 
illustration of his success in one of the most difficult of arts—that 
of writing for children in a style not childish in thought, but 
amusing and easily understood :— 


“ Respectep Sir,—I have given Squeers one cut in the neck and 
two on the hand, at which he appeared much surprised and began to 
cry, which, being a cowardly thing, is just what I should have 
expected from him—wouldn’t you ? 

“T have carefully done what you told me in your letter about the 
lamb and the two ‘ sheeps’ for the little boys. 

“They have also had some good ale and porter and some wine. I 
am sorry you didn’t say what wine you would like them to have, I 
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gave them some sherry which they liked very much, except one boy 
who was a little sick and choked a good deal. He was rather greedy, 
and that’s the truth, and I believe it went the wrong way, which I say 
served him right, and I hope you will say so too. 

“ Nicholas had his roast lamb as you said he was to, but he could 
not eat it all, and says if you do not mind his doing so he should like 
to have the rest hashed to-morrow with some greens which he is very 
fond of, and so am I. 

“He said he did not like to have his porter hot, for he thought it 
spoiled the flavour, so I let him have it cold. You should have seen 
him drink it. I thought he would never have left off. I also gave 
him three pounds of money in sixpences to make it seem more, and he 
said directly that he would give more than half to his mamma and 
sister and divide the rest with poor Smike, and I say he is a good 
fellow for saying so; and if anybody says he isn’t, I am ready to fight 
him whenever they like—there. 

“Fanny Squeers shall be attended to, depend upon it. Your 
drawing of her is very like, except that I don’t think the hair is quite 
curly enough. The nose is particularly like hers, and so are the legs, 
She is a nasty disagreeable thing, and I know it will make her very 
cross when she sees it; and, what I say is, that I hope it may. 
You will say the same I know, at Jeast I think you will. 

“T meant to have written you a long letter, but I cannot write very 


fast when I like the person I am writing to, because that makes me 
think about them, and I like you, and so I tell you. Besides, it is 
just eight o'clock at night and I always go to bed at eight o’clock 
except when it is my birthday, and then I sit up to supper. So I will 
not say anything more besides this—and that is my love to you and 
Neptune, and if you will drink my health every Christmas Day I will 
drink yours—come. 


“T am, respected Sir, 
“Your affectionate friend.”* 

For none of Dickens’ friends had he a deeper affection and a 
higher admiration than for the late William Charles Macready. 
This appears abundantly throughout these volumes. We give 
the earliest expression of these feelings. It was written on the 
occasion of Macready’s retirement from the management of 
Covent Garden Theatre :— 

“T ought not to be sorry to hear of your abdication, but I am, not- 
withstanding, most heartily and sincerely sorry, for my own sake and 
the sake of thousands who may now go and whistle for a theatre—at 
least, such a theatre as you gave them; and I do now in my heart 
believe that for a long and dreary time that exquisite delight has 

d away. 

“Tf I may jest with my misfortunes, and quote the Portsmouth 

critic of Mr. Crummles’ company, I say that, as an exquisite embodi- 
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ment of the poet’s visions, and a realisation of human intellectuality, 
gilding with refulgent light our dreamy moments, and laying open a 
new and magic world before the mental eye, the drama is gone— 
ectly gone. 

“With the same perverse and unaccountable feeling which amuses 
a heartbroken man at a dear friend’s funeral to see something irresis- 
tibly comical in a red-nosed or one-eyed undertaker, I receive your 
communication with ghostly facetiousness, though, on a moment’s 
reflection, I find better cause for consolation in the hope that, relieved 
from your most trying and painful duties, you will now have leisure 
to return to pursuits more congenial to your mind, and to move more 
easily and pleasantly among your friends. In the long catalogue of 
the latter I believe there is not one prouder of the name or more 
grateful for the store of delightful recollections you have enabled him 
to heap up from boyhood.* 


The illustrations of Dickens’ works were to him objects of his 
most painstaking care. Of this we can afford to give space for 
only one instance. Those who remember or possess the original 
edition of “Master Humphrey’s Clock” will be interested in 
reading the following history of the illustrations in that edition :— 


“T want to know,” he writes to his friend, George Cattermole, the 
artist, “‘ whether you would object to make me a little sketch for a 
woodcut—in Indian ink would be quite sufficient—about the size of 
the enclosed scrap? The subject—an old quaint room with antique 
Elizabethan furniture, and in the chimney corner an extraordinary old 
clock—the clock belonging to Master Humphrey, in fact, and no 
figures. This I should drop into the text at the head of my opening 
page.” 

Again :— 

“Kit, the single gentleman, and Mr. Garland go down to the 
place where the child is, and arrive there at night. There has been 
a fall of snow. Kit, leaving them behind, runs to the old house, and, 
with a lanthorn in one hand and the bird in its cage in the other, 
stops for a moment at a little distance before he goes up to make his 
presence known. In a window—supposed to be that of the child’s 
little room—a light is burning, and in that room the child (unknown, 
of course, to her visitors who are full of hope) lies dead.” 


Again, he suggests an idea which the artist admirably carried 
out :— 


“T want the cart gaily decorated, going through the street of the 
old town with the wax brigand displayed to fierce advantage, and the 
child seated on it also dispersing bills. As many flags and inscriptions 
about Jarley’s Waxwork fluttering from the cart as you please. You 
know the wax brigands and how they contemplate small oval minia- 
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tures, That's the figure I want. I send you the scrap of MS. which 
contains the subject.” 

Here is another suggestion for an illustration which, if our 
memory serves us rightly, was not very successfully carried out 
by the artist :— 

“The child lying dead in the little sleeping-room which is behind 
the open screen. It is winter time, so there are no flowers; but upon 
her breast and pillow, and about the bed, there may be strips of holly and 
berries, and such free green things. Window overgrown with ivy. 

“The little boy who had that talk with her about angels may be by 
the bedside if you like it so; but I think it will be quieter and more 
peaceful if she is quite alone. I want it to express the most beautiful 
repose and tranquillity, and to have something of a happy look, if 
death can.” : 

The following suggestion our readers will remember was 
admirably carried out :— 

“The child has been buried inside the church, and the old man, 
who cannot be made to understand that she is dead, repairs to the 
grave and sits there all day long, waiting for her arrival to begin 
another journey. His staff and knapsack, her little bonnet and basket, 
&c., beside him. ‘She'll, come to-morrow,’ he says, when it gets dark, 
and goes sorrowfully home. I think an hour-glass running out 
would help the notion ; perhaps her little things upon his knee or in 
his hand.” 

The concluding sentence of this letter shows the earnestness 
with which Dickens devoted himself to his compositions, the 
intense interest he felt in his stories, and that the “ Old Curiosity 
Shop” was one of the favourite children of his imagination: “I 
am breaking my heart over this story, and I cannot bear to finish 
it.” A still stronger proof of the same fact we take from a letter 
to his friend, the Rev. W. Harness :— 

“T should have been very glad to join your pleasant party, but all 
next week I shall be laid up with a broken heart, for I must occupy 
myself in finishing the “ Curiosity Shop,” and it is such a painful task 
to me that I must concentrate myself upon it tooth and nail, and go 
out nowhere until it is done.”* 

“Tam,” he writes again to Cattermole, “ for the time being nearly 
dead with work and grief for the loss of my child.” 

His sincere and ardent love of literary fame appears constantly 
in his letters, but nowhere finds a stronger expression than in 
the following extract from a letter to an admirer in the back- 
woods of America :— 

“T thank you cordially and heartily, both for your letter and its 
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kind and courteous terms. To think that Ihave awakened a fellow- 
feeling and sympathy with the creatures of many thoughtful hours 
among the vast solitudes in which you dwell is a source of the purest 
delight and pride to me: and, believe me, that your expressions of 
affectionate remembrance and approval, sounding from the green forests 
on the banks of the Mississippi, sink deeper into my heart and gratify 
it more than all the honorary distinctions that all the Courts in Kurope 
could confer.” * 


We have not Mr. Forster's “Life” at hand; but we think 
these letters first make public the fact that so early as 1841 
overtures were made to Dickens to stand as candidate for the 
borough of Reading :— 

“My principles and inclinations,” he writes to his correspondent 
there, “would lead me to aspire to the distinction you invite me to 
seek if there were any reasonable chance of success, and I hope I 
should do no discredit to such an honour if I won it and wore it. But 
I am bound to add, and I have no hesitation in saying plainly, that I 
cannot afford the expense of a contested election.” 


It was suggested to him that he should apply to the Govern- 
ment for their support. 

“ But I cannot,” he writes, to the same correspondent, “ satisfy 
myself that to enter Parliament under such circumstances would en- 
able me to pursue that honourable independence without which I 
could neither preserve my own respect nor that of my constituents.” 


As his literary labours and fame increased his inclination to 
enter Parliament grew weaker. Though the idea is again men- 
tioned, he seems never seriously to have entertained it, and we 
think it was fortunate for his reputation that he did not enter 
the House of Commons; in our judgment neither his habit of 
— nor his style of speaking were suited for Parliamentary 
ife. 

The letters written during his first visit to the United States 
(1842) contain some very unfavourable reflections ou America 
and its people. We think these judgments are open to the 
remark which John Stuart Mill made on opinions as to the 
working of American institutions formed “on the strength of a 
drive through the country performed in a few months.” 

“T desire," Dickens writes to Macready, after being in the States 
about two months, “ to be honest and just to those who have so enthu- 
siastically and warmly welcomed me Still it is of no use—J am 
disappointed. This is not the republic I came to see; this is not the 
republic of my imagination. I infinitely prefer a liberal monarchy— 
even with its sickening accompaniments of Court circulars—to such @ 
Government as this. The more I think of its youth and strength the 
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poorer and more trifling in a thousand aspects it appears in my eyes, 
In everything of which it has made a boast—excepting its education 
of the people and its care for poor children—it sinks immeasurabl 
below the level I had placed it upon; and England, even England, bad 
and faulty as the old land is and miserable as millions of her people 
are, rises in the comparison. 

“You live here, Macready, as I have sometimes heard you imagining! 
You! Loving you with all my heart and soul, and knowing what your 
disposition really is, I would not condemn you to a year’s residence on 
this side of the Atlantic for any money. Freedom of opinion! Where 
is it? Isee a press more mean and paltry and silly and disgraceful 
than any country I ever knew. If that is its standard here it is. But 
I speak of Bancroft and am advised to be silent on that subject, for 
he is ‘a black sheep and a Democrat.’ I speak of Bryant, and am 
entreated to be more careful for the same reason. I speak of inter- 
national copyright, and am implored not to ruin myself outright. 
I speak of Miss Martineau, and all parties—Slave-upholders and 
Abolitionists, Whigs, Tyler-Whigs, and Democrats—shower down upon 
me a perfect cataract of abuse. But what has shedone? Surely she 
praised America enough! Yes; but she told us some of our faults, 
and Americans can’t bear to be told of their faults. Don’t split on 
that rock Mr, Dickens, don’t write about America; we are so very 
suspicious. * 

“The people are affectionate, generous, open-hearted, hospitable, 
enthusiastic, good-humoured, polite to women, frank and candid to all 
strangers, anxious to oblige, far less prejudiced than they have been 
described to be, frequently polished and refined, very seldom rude or 
disagreeable. I have made a great many friends here even in public 
conveyances, whom I have been truly sorry to part from. In the 
towns I have formed perfect attachments. I have seen none of the 
greediness and indecorousness on which travellers have laid so much 
emphasis. I have returned frankness with frankness, met questions 
not intended to be rude with answers meant to be satisfactory; and 
have not spoken to one man, woman, or child of any degree, who has 
not grown positively affectionate before we parted. 

‘In the respects of not being left alone, and of being horribly disgusted 
by tobacco-chewing and tobacco-spittle, I have suffered considerably, 
The sight of slavery in Virginia, the hatred of British feeling upon the 
subject, and the miserable hints of the impotent indignation of the 
South, have pained me very much; on the first head, of course, I have 
felt nothing but a mingled pity and amusement; on the other, sheer 
distress. But, however much I like the ingredients of this great dish, 
I can but come back to the point upon which I started, and say that 
the dish itself goes against the grain with me and that I don't 
like it. 

““The man who comes to this country a Radical, and goes home 
with his opinions unchanged, must be a Radical on reason, sympathy, 
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and reflection ; one who has so well considered the subject that he has 
no chance of wavering.”* 


It is difficult to reconcile the favourable statements in this 
letter as to American manners with the descriptions given of 
them in some of the American scenes in “ Martin Chuzzlewit,” 

ticularly that one in which Martin is introduced to the “ Hon. 
Elijah Pogram.” Those familiar with that tale will remember 
the description of the levées, or receptions, held by some of the 
characters. The story embodies Dickens’ experiences of such 
meetings. 

“ Think,” he writes to a friend, “ of two hours of this every day, and 
the people coming in by hundreds all fresh and piping hot and full of 
questions, when we are literally exhausted and can hardly stand. I 
really do believe that if I had not had a lady with me I should have 
been obliged to leave the country and go back to England. But for 
her they would never leave me alone by day or night, and, as it is, a 
slave comes to me now and then in the middle of the night with a 
letter, and waits at the bedroom door for an answer.’’t 


The International Copyright Question draws from him the 
following burst of indignation :— 


“Ts it not a horrible thing that scoundrel booksellers should grow 
rich here from publishing books, the authors of which do not reap one 
farthing from their issue, by scores of thousands; and that every vile, 
blackguard, and detestable newspaper, so filthy and bestial that no 
honest man ,would admit one into his house for a scullery door-mat, 
should be able to publish these same writings, side by side, cheek by 
jowl, with the coarsest and most obscene companions with which they 
must become connected in course of time in people’s minds. Is it 
tolerable that, besides being robbed and rifled, an author should be 
forced to appear in any form, in any vulgar dress, in any atrocious 
company, that he should have no choice of his audience, no control 
over his own distorted text, and that he should be compelled to jostle 
out of the course the best men in this country who only ask to live 
by writing? I vow before high Heaven that my blood so boils at 
these enormities that when I speak about them I seem to grow 
twenty feet high, and to swell out in proportion. ‘Robbers that ye 
are,’ I think to myself when I get upon my legs, ‘here goes.’” 


Strong as were his feelings on the question of International 
Copyright, he was indignant that the Edinburgh Reviewer of his 
“American Notes” represented him as having gone to America 
as a missionary in the cause of International Copyright :— 

“This statement,” he writes to the editor, “hurt my feelings ex- 
cessively, and it is in this respect I still conceive most unworthy of its 
author. Iam at a loss to divine who its author is. I know he read 
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in some cut-throat American paper this and other monstrous state- . 
ments which at any time I could have converted into sickening praise 
by the payment of some fifty dollars. . . . The better the acquaintance 
with America the more defenceless and more inexcusable such con- 
duct is. For I solemnly declare (and appeal to any man but the 
writer of this paper, who has travelled in that country for confirma- 
tion of my statement) that the source from which he drew the ‘infor- 
mation ’ so recklessly put forth again in England is infinitely more 
obscene, disgusting, and brutal than the very worst Sunday news- 
paper that has ever been printed in Great Britain. Conceive the 
Edinburgh Review quoting the Satirist or the Man about Town 
as an authority against a man with one grain of honour or feather 
weight of reputation.”* 

We turned with interest to the letters written during Dickens’ 
second tour in America (1868) to see if we could find in them 
any revisal or modification of his-opinions on America and its 
institutions, but we find none. The second series of his American 
letters is almost wholly filled with descriptions of his readings, 
and the preparations and arrangements for them. 

But though Dickens’ letters are silent as to his later views on 
America, we—not agreeing with the universal we have heard 
laid down “that every man lies when he speaks in public’—are 
glad to learn those views from his speech, in returning thanks, 
at the farewell dinner given to him at New York previous to his 
final return to England :t— 

“IT say, gentlemen, so‘much of my voice has lately been heard, that 
I might have been contented with troubling you no further from my 
present standing-point, were it not a duty with which I henceforth 
charge myself, not only here, but on every suitable occasion what- 
soever and wheresoever, to express my high and grateful sense of 
my second reception in America, and to hear my testimony to the 
national generosity and magnanimity. Also to declare how astounded 
I have been by the amazing changes that I have seen around me on 
every side—changes moral, changes physical, changes in the amount 
of land subdued and peopled, changes in the rise of vast new cities, 
changes in the growth of older cities almost out of recognition, changes 
in the graces and amenities of life, changes in the press, without 
whose advancement no advancement can be made anywhere. Nor 
am I, believe me, so arrogant as to suppose that in five-and-twenty 
years there have been no changes in me, and that I had nothing to 
learn and no extreme impressions to correct when I was here first.” 


To another American traveller, Mrs. Trollope, Dickens writes, 
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shortly after the publication of his “ American Notes,” referring 
to her well-known book on America :— 

“ As I never scrupled to say in America, so I can have no delicacy 
in saying to you, that allowing for the change you worked in many 
social features of American society, and for the time that has passed 
since you wrote of the country, I am convinced that there is no writer 
who has so well and so accurately (I need not add so entertainingly) 
described it, in many of its aspects, as you have done; and this renders 
your praise [of his ‘‘ Notes” ] the more valuable to me. I do not recollect 
ever to have heard or seen the charge of exaggeration made against a 
feeble performance, though in its teebleness it may have been most 
untrue. It seems to me essentially natural and quite inevitable that 
common observers should accuse an uncommon one of this fault, and 
I have no doubt that you were long ago of this opinion, very much to 
your own comfort.” 

From a letter to Douglas Jerrold (written 1843) we take the 
followirg characteristic extracts :— 

“T vow to God that I think the parrots of society are worse than its 
birds of prey. If ever I destroy myself it will be in the bitterness of 
hearing those infernal and damnably ‘ good old times’ extolled 
O Heaven! if you could have been with me at a hospital dinner last 
Monday. There were men there who made such speeches and ex- 
pressed such sentiments as any moderately intelligent dustman would 
have blushed through his cindery bloom to have thought of. Sleek, 
slobbering, bow-paunched, over-fed, apoplectic, snorting cattle, and the 
auditory leaping up in their delight! I never saw such an illustration 
of the power of purse, or felt so degraded and debased by its contem- 
plation, since I have had eyes and ears. The absurdity of the thing 
was too horrible to laugh at. It was perfectly overwhelming.” 


Again, from the same letter :— 

“‘ Supposing fifty families were to emigrate into the wilds of North 
America— yours, mine, and forty-eight others—picked for their con- 
currence of opinion in all important subjects and for their resolution to 
found a colony of common sense, how soon would that devil Cant 
present itself among them in some shape or other? The day they 
landed do you say, or the day after ?” 

Certainly had such a colony been founded, and the devil Cant 
had risen up amongst them, he would have been met with a 
vigorous exorcism, as we may judge from the following reply to 
a correspondent who had written that some saying attributed to 
Stiggins, in “ Pickwick,” apparently reflected on the Scriptural 
doctrine of the “new birth :”’— 

“Permit me to say in reply to your letter that you do not under- 
stand the intention (I dare say the fault is mine) of that passage in the 
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“Pickwick Papers” which has given you offence. The design of 
“the Shepherd,” and of this and every allusion to Him, is to show how 
sacred things are degraded, vulgarised, and rendered absurd when 
persons who are utterly incompetent to teach the commonest things 
take upon themselves to expound such mysteries, and how in making 
mere cant phrases of divine words these persons miss the spirit in 
which they had their origin. I have seen a great deal of this sort of 
thing in many parts of England, and I never knew it lead to charity 
or good deeds. 

‘Whether the great Creator of the world and the creature of His 
hands, moulded in His own image, be quite so opposite in character 
as you believe is a question which it would profit us little to discuss, 
I like the frankness and candour of your letter, and thank you for it, 
That every man who seeks heaven must be born again in good thoughts 
of his Maker I sincerely believe. That it is expedient for every 
hound to say so in a certain snufiling form of words to which he 
attaches no good meaning, I do not believe. I take it there is no 
difference between us.”* 


The letters abound in playful allusions to any peculiarities of 
manner or habits which he noted in his friends and acquaintance, 
Thus, in a letter to Macready in America he refers to some 
common friend unnamed as “elaborately explaining everything 
in creation is a joint-stock company,” and describes Macready 
himself “as unwinding something slowly round and round your 
chest which is so long that no man can see the end of it.” 

From the same letter we take this pleasant and characteristic 
description of the relations between Dickens and Macready and 
their families :— 


“Oh, that you had been at Clarence Terrace on Nina’s birthday! 
Good God! how we missed you, talked of you, drank your health, 
and wondered what you were doing! Perhaps you are Falkland 
enough (I swear I suspect you of it) to feel rather sore—just a little 
bit, you know, the merest trifle in the world—on hearing that Mrs, 
Macready looked brilliant, blooming, young and handsome, and that 
she danced a country dance with the writer hereof (Acres to your 
Falkland) in a thorough spirit of becoming good humour and enjoy- 
ment. Now, you don’t like to be told that? Nor do you quite like 
to hear that Forster and I conjured bravely; that a plum pudding 
was produced from an empty saucepan held over a blazing tire kindled 
in Stanfield’s hat without damage to the lining ; that a box of bran was 
changed into a live guinea-pig which ran between my godchild’s 
feet, and was the cause of such a shrill uproar and clapping of hands 
that you might have heard it (and I dare say did) in America; that 
three half-crowns being taken from Major Burns and put into a tum- 
bler-glass before his eyes did then and there give jingling answers 
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to the questions asked of them by me, and knew where you were and 
what you were doing, to the unspeakable admiration of the whole 
assembly. Neither do you quite like to be told that we are going to 
do it again next Saturday, with the addition of demoniacal dresses from 
the masquerade shop; nor that Mrs. Macready for her gallant bearing 
always and her best sort of best affection is the best creature I know. 
Never mind ; no man shall gag me, and these are my opinions.””* 


In a letter to Douglas Jerrold, written from Cremona, during 
Dickens’ residence in Italy, 1844, he writes—and it is an excel- 
lent example of his peculiar style :— 


“You know this place as famous of yore for fiddles. I don’t see 
any here now, but there is a whole street of coppersmiths not far from 
this inn, and they throb so d ably and fitfully that I thought I 
had a palpitation of the heart just now, and seldom was more relieved 
than when I found the noise to be none of mine.” 


He then gives some Shakspearian experiences. 


“T was rather shocked yesterday (I am not strong in geographical 
@etails) to find that Romeo was only banished twenty-five miles. That 
is the distance between Mantua and Verona. The latter is a quaint old 
place with great houses in it that are now solitary and shut up—exactly 
the place it ought tobe. The former has a great many apothecaries 
at this moment who could play this part to the life. For of all the 
stagnant ponds I ever beheld it is the greenest and weediest. I went 
to see the old palace of the Capulets, which is still distinguished by 
their cognizance (a hat carved in stone on the courtyard wall). It is 
a miserable inn. The court was full of crazy coaches, carts, geese 
and pigs, and was ankle deep in mud and dung. The garden is walled 
off and built on. There was nothing to connect it with its old 
inhabitants, and a very unsentimental lady at the kitchen door. The 
Montagues used to live some two or three miles off in the country. 
It does not appear quite clear whether they ever inhabited Verona 
itself. . . . . But there is a village bearing that name to this day, and 
traditions of the quarrels of the two families are still as nearly alive 
as anything can be in such a drowsy neighbourhood.” 

While in Italy he wrote one of his best Christmas books, 
“The Chimes.” How he threw himself into it appears from the 
following extract :— 

“T have worn myself to death in the month I have been at work. 
None of my usual reliefs have been at hand. I have not been able to 
divest myself of the story, have suffered very much in my sleep in 
consequence, and am so shaken by such work in this trying climate 
that I am as nervous as a man who is dying of drink, and haggard as 
a murderer.” 

In this book he endeavoured, he writes to Macready, 
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“To plant an indignant right-hander on the eye of certain wicked 
cant that makes my blood boil which I hope will not only cloud that 
eye with black and blue, but many a gentle one with crystal of the 
finest sort. God forgive me, but I think there are good things in the 
little story.’* 

His hopes were realised. 

“ Anybody” he writes to his wife, ‘‘ who has heard it has been moved 
in the most extraordinary manner. Forster read it for dramatic pur- 
poses to A’Beckett. He cried so much and so painfully that Forster 
didn’t know whether to go on or stop; and he called next day to say 
that any expression of his feeling was beyond his power, but that he 
believed it and felt it to be—I won’t say what.”—*“lIf,” he adds in a 
postscript, “ you had seen Macready last night undisguisedly sobbing 
and crying on the sofa as I read, you would have felt, as I did, what a 
thing it is to have power.’’f 


To how wonderful a degree Dickens possessed this power of 
affecting his hearers by his reading of his own writings, those who, 
like ourselves, are privileged to remember the effect produced by 
his reading of the shipwreck scene in “ David Copperfield” can 
bear witness. 

Like Mr. Bright, Dickens must sometimes have felt that if Sir 
Rowland Hill’s postal reforms had been postponed until he was 
no longer connected with public life, it would have been fortunate 
for him. 

“Do ‘look,” he writes to his friend and colleague on Household 
Words, Mr. Wills “ at the enclosed from Mrs, What’s-her-name. For 
a surprising audacity it is remarkable even to me who am positively 
bullied and all but beaten by these people If I were the 
wealthiest nobleman in England I could not keep pace with one- 
twentieth part of the demands on me [He, notwithstanding, 
complied liberally with many of these demands.] That purse,” he 
writes to Mr. Wills “which I could never keep shut in my life 
makes mouths at me, saying, ‘See how empty I am.’ Then I fill 
it, apd it looks very rich indeed.’” 

Applications for employment seem to have been as frequent 
as those for money. In the same letter he writes, “ As to employ- 
ment I do in my soul believe that if I were Lord Chancellor of 
England I should have been aground long ago for the patronage 
of a messenger’s place. “The letter from Nelson Square—(he 
writes to the same friend on another occasion)—is a very manly 





* Vol. i. p. 130. + Ibid. p. 133. 
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and touching one. But I am more helpless in such a case as that 
than in any other, having really fewer means of helping such a 
ntleman to employment than I have of firing off the guns in 
the Tower. Such appeals come to me here in scores upon scores.* 
During a stay at Paris (1846), he thus writes Walter Savage 
Landor, the godfather of one of his sons, who bore Landor’s 
names :— 


“Youne Man,—I will not go there if I can help it; I have not the 
slightest confidence in the value of your introduction to the devil. I 
can’t help thinking that it would be of better use ‘ the other way, the 
other way,’ but I won’t try there either at present if I can help it. 
Your godson says, is that your duty? and he begs me to enclose a 
blush newly blushed for you I have been writing a little 
Christmas bookt besides expressly for you. I am not to be trifled with. 
I write from Paris . . . . we are all well and happy, and they sehd 
loves to you by the bushel. We are in the agonies of house hunting. 
The people are frightfully civil and grotesquely extortionate. One 
man (with a house to let) told me yesterday that he loved the Duke 
of Wellington like a brother. The same gentleman wanted to hug 
me round the neck with one hand and pick my pocket with the other. 
... + If you were the man I took you for when I took you (as a 
godfather) for better or worse, you would come to Paris and amaze 
the weak walls of the house I haven’t found yet with that steady snore 
of yours which I once heard piercing the door of your bedroom in 
Devonshire Terrace, reverberating along the bell wires in the hall, so 
getting into the street, playing Eolian harps among the area railings 
and going down the New Road like the blast of a trumpet.” 


From a letter to the Hon. R. Watson we take Dickens’ 
description of the house he at length succeeded in finding. It is 
in his best descriptive style. 


“T am proud to express my belief that we are lodged at last in the 
most preposterous house in the worldf. . . The like of it cannot, and 
so far as my knowledge goes does not, exist in any other part of the 
globe. The bed-rooms are like opera boxes. The dining-rooms, Stair- 
cases, and passages quite inexplicable. The dining-room is a sort of 
cavern painted (ceiling and all) to represent a grove, with unaccount- 
able bits of looking-glass sticking in among the branches of the trees, 
There is a gleam of reason in the drawing-room, But it is approached 
through a series of small chambers like the joints in a telescope 
which are hung with inscrutable drapery. The maddest man in Bed- 
lam having the material given him would be likely to devise such a 
suite supposing his case to be hopeless and quite incurable.”§ 


In another letter, written during his stay in Paris, he mentions 
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a dramatized version of “ Clarissa Harlowe” as being the rage at 
one of the Parisian Theatres. 

“‘ There are some things in it,” he says, ‘‘ rather calculated to astonish 
the ghost of Richardson, but Clarissa is very admirably played and 
dies better than the original, to my thinking; but Richardson is no 
great favourite of mine, and never seems to take his top-boots off 
whatever he does. Several pieces are in course of representation 
involving rare portraits of the English. In one, a servant called ‘Tom 
Bob, who wears a particularly English waistcoat, trimmed with gold 
lace and concealing his ankles, does very good things indeed. ‘ Sir 
Fokson’ is one of the characters in another play, ‘English to the 
Core;’ and I saw a Lord Mayor of London at one of the small theatres 
the other night looking uncommonly well in a stage coachman’s waist- 
coat, the Order of the Garter and a very low-crowned, broad-brimmed 
hat, not unlike a dustman’s.” 

The same letter contains one of the few political allusions or 
opinions contained in these letters. Dickens, though little if 
anything of a politician—certainly none in the party sense—was 
Liberal in his sympathies and tendencies. 

“T was at Geneva at the time of the Revolution (1846). The 
moderation and mildness of the successful party were beyond all 
praise. Their appeals to the people of all parties—printed and pasted 
on the walls—have no parallel that I know of in history for their real 
good sterling Christianity and tendency to promote the happiness of 
mankind. My sympathy is strongly with the Swiss Radicals. They 
know what Catholicity is. They see in some of their own valleys the . 
poverty, ignorance, misery, and bigotry it always brings in its train 
wherever it is triumphant, and they would root it out of their children’s 
way at any price. I fear the end of the struggle will be that some 
Catholic Power will step in to crush the dangerously well-educated 
Republic (very dangerous to such neighbours), but there isa spirit in 
the people, or I very much mistake them, that will trouble the Jesuits 
there many years, and shake their altar steps for them.”* 

In the early days of the French Republic of 1848, he expressed 
a hope which was doomed to be disappointed—“ I think Lamar- 
tine so far one of the best fellows in the world, and I have great 
hopes of that great people establishing a noble Republic.t 

On the publication of Forster’s “Life of Oliver Goldsmith ” 
Dickens wrote to his friend and future biographer a letter of strong 
commendation from which we make the following extracts, which 
we particularly commend to the attention of those who have of 
late endeavoured to vindicate Boswell’s character against the 
severe, but strictly just, sentence of condemnation passed on it by 
Lord Macaulay :{ 

* Vol. i. pp. 174, 175. + Ibid. p, 187. 
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“ Asa picture of the time I really think it impossible to give it too 
much praise. It seems to me to be the very essence of all about the 
time that I have ever seen in biography or fiction presented in most 
wise and human lights, and in a thousand new and just aspects. I 
have never liked Johnson half so well. Nobody’s contempt for Bos- 
well ought to be capable of increase ; but I have never seen him in my 
mind’s eye half so plainly. The introduction of him is quite a master- 
piece. I should point to that, if I did not know the author as being 
done by somebody with a remarkably vivid conception of what he nar- 
rated, and a most admirable and fanciful power of communicating it to 
another. All about Reynolds is charming, and the first account of the 
Literary Club and of Boswell’s introduction to it is as excellent a piece 
of description as ever I read in my life. But to read the book is to be 
in the time. 

“Tt lives again in as fresh and lively a manner as if it were presented 
on an impossibly good stage by the very best actors that ever lived, 
only the real actors come out of their graves on purpose. 

“T question very much whether it would have been a good thing 
for every great man to have had his Boswell, as I think that two Bos- 
wells—or three, at most—would have made great men extraordinarily 
false, and would have set them on always playing a part, and would 
have made distinguished people about them for ever restless and 
distrustful. I can imagine a succession of Boswells bringing about a 
tremendous state of falsehood in society, and playing the very devil 
with confidence and friendship. 

“JT will never hear the biography compared with Boswell’s, except 
under vigorous protest. For I do say that it is mere folly to put into 
opposite scales a book, however amusing and curiously written by an 
unconscious coxcomb like that, and one which surveys and grandly 
understands the characters of all the illustrious company that move 
in it. 

“‘My dear Foster, I cannot sufficiently say how proud I am of 
what you have done, or how sensible I am of being so tenderly con- 
nected with it.* When I look over this note I feel as if I had said no 
part of what I think; and yet if I were to write another I should say 
no more, for I can’t get it out. I desire no better for my fame, When 
my personal destinies shall be past the control of my love of order than 
such a biographer and such a critic. And again I say most solemnly 
that literature in England has never had, and probably never will 
have, such a champion as you are in right of this book.” 


In his letters Dickens not unfrequently, and always unre- 
servedly, expresses his religious feelings. He was brought up, 
we believe, under Unitarian influences, and for some years, we 
think, was a member of an Unitarian church. For many years 
he had relinquished any formal connection with the Unitarian 
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body, and his children apparently were not educated as Unita- 
rians ; but we think he himself never formally joined any other 


communion or professed any orthodox creed. We have heard. 


that difference of religious opinion was the origin of the unhappy 
dissensions which arose between him and his wife, who held the 
orthodox creed. It is abundantly clear from his letters that 
Dickens might have said as one said of himself, but in Dickens’ 
case it would have been said with far greater truth, “ that he had 
not much religion, but that the little he had was of the best 
sort.”* Nowhere does his religious faith find stronger expression 
than in the singularly beautiful letters he wrote to bis friends on 
any occasion of a death in their families. We give an extract 
from his letter to his friend, the Rev. James White, who had 


lately lost a child. 

‘‘T reserve the more serious part of my letter until the last, my dear 
White, because it comes from the bottom of my heart. None of your 
friends have thought and spoken oftener of you and Mrs. White than 
we have these many weeks past. I should have written to you, but 
was timid of intruding on your sorrow. What you say, and the 
manner in which you tell me I am connected with your recollection of 
your dear child, now among the angels of God, gives me courage to 
approach your grief to say what sympathy we have felt with it, and 
how we have not been unimaginative of those deep sources of consola- 
tion to which you have had recourse. The traveller who travelled in 
funcy from this worid to the next was struck to the heart to find the 
child he had lost many years before building him a tower in heaven. 

“‘ Our blessed Christian hopes do not shut out the belief of love and 
remembrance still enduring there, but irradiate it and make it sacred. 
Who should know that better than you do? Who more deeply feel 
the touching truths and comfort of that story in the older Book when 
the bereaved mother is asked, ‘Is it well with the child?’ She 
answers, ‘It is well.’ ”} 

We also give an extract from a letter to his friend the Hon. 
Mrs. Watson on the death of her husband. 

“ We have thought of you every day and every hour; we think of 
you now in tie dear old house, and know how right it is for his dear 
children’s sake that you should have bravely set up your rest in the 
place consecrated by their father’s memory, and within the same sum- 
mer shadows that fall upon his grave. We try to look on through a 
few years and to see the children brightening it, and George a comfort 
and a pride and an honour to you, and although it is hard to think of 
what we have lost, we know how something of it will be restored by 
your example and endeavours, and the blessing that will descend upon 





* This saying is attributed to the late Earl Fitzhardinge on the authority 
of Lord Palmerston. Vide Ashley’s “‘ Life of Palmerston,” vol. ii. 
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them. We know how the time will come when some reflection of that 
cordial, unaffected, most affectionate presence, which we can never 
forget, and never would forget if we could—such is God's great 
mercy—will shine out of your boy's eyes, upon you, his best friend 
and his last consoler, and fill the void there is now. 

“ May God, who has received into His rest through this affliction as 
good a man as ever I can know and love and mourn for on this earth, 
be good to you, deur friend, through these coming years may all those 
compassionate and hopeful lessons of the Great Teacher, who shed 
divine tears for the dead, bring their full comfort to you! I have no 
fear of that, my confidence is certainty.”* 


In the same year in which Dickens lost his friend Watson, his 
friend Macready lost his wife. We cannot refrain from making 
this extract from Dickens’ letter on the sad event. 


“My Dear Frienp,—I have known her so well, have been so happy 
in her regard, have been so lighthearted with her, have interchanged 
so many tender remembrances of you with her when you were far 
away, and have seen her ever so simply and truly anxious to be 
worthy of you, that I cannot write as I would, and as I knowI ought. 
As I would press your hand in your distress I let this note go from me. 
I understand your grief, I deeply feel the reason that there is for it, 
yet in that very feeling find a softening consolation that must spring up 
a hundred thousandfold for you. May Heaven prosper it in your 
breast, and spirits that have gone before from the regions of mercy to 
which they have been called smooth the path that you have to tread 
alone! Children are left you. Your good sister (God bless her) is by 
your side. You have devoted friends, and more reasons than most 
men to be self-reliant and steadfast. Something is gone that never in 
this world can be replaced, but much is left, and it is a part of her life, 
her death, her immortality.” 

Even stronger evidence of Dickens’ real but unobtrusive 
religion is given by the letters written to his sons on their passing 
from boyhood to active life. We have space for only oue illus- 
tration. To one of his sons, who had just entered at Cambridge, 
he writes :— 

“As your brothers have gone away one by one, I have written 
to each of them what I am now going to write to you. You know 
you have never been hampered with religious forms of restraint, 
and that with mere unmeaning forms I have no sympathy. But I 
most strongly and affectionately impress upon you the priceless 
value of the New Testament, and the study of that book as the one 
unfailing guide in life. Deeply respecting it, and bowing down before 
the character of our Saviour as separated from the vain constructions 
and inventions of men, you cannot go very wrong, and will always 
preserve at heart a true spirit of veneration and humility. Similarly, 
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Iimpress upon you the habit of saying a Christian prayer every night 
and morning. 

“These things have stood by me all through my life; and remem- 
ber that I tried to render the New Testament intelligible to you, 
and lovable by you when you were a mere baby.’”™ 


His tender, but wise and judicious, affection for all his children 
appears in every one of his letters to them. We can give one 
example only. To his eldest daughter he writes :— 

“T am not engaged in the evening of your birthday. But even if 
I had an engagement of the most particular kind I should excuse my- 
self from keeping it so that I might have the pleasure of celebrating 
at home, and among my children, the day that gave me such a dear 
and good daughter as you.” 


From a letter to his friend Mr, Cergat, of Lansanne, we gain 
an intimation of the purpose he had in view in writing the his- 
tory of “ Little Emily” in “Copperfield.” 

‘“‘T had previously observed much of what you say about the poor 
girls. In all you suggest with so much feeling about their return to 
virtue being cruelly cut off, I concur with a sore heart. I have been 
turning it over in my mind for some time, and hope in the history of 
Little Emily (who must fall, there is no hope for her) to put it before 
the thoughts of people in a new and pathetic way, and perhaps to do 
some good. You will be glad to hear I know that ‘ Copperfield’ is a 
great success. I think it is better liked than any of my other 
books.” f 

Coexistent with this deep and sincere religious feeling there 
was, it is to all his readers—and who is not one of them ?— 
almost too trite an observation, an equally deep and sincere 
hatred of cant and humbug in all their diversified forms, which in 
his works is everywhere candidly and unreservedly expressed. 
This brought on him the suspicion and dislike of brethren of 
“the straitest sect of our religion,” and from them many critical 
letters, mostly of the anonymous sort. 

“‘T venture to trespass,” writes one of these nameless ones, “ on your 
attention with one serious query touching a sentence in the last num- 
ber of ‘ Bleak House.’ Do the supporters of Christian missions really 
deserve the attack that is conveyed in the sentence about Joe seated 
in his anguish on the doorstep of the Society for the Propagation of 
the Gospel in Foreign Parts? The allusion is severe, but is it just? 
Are such boys as Joe neglected? What are ragged school town 
missions and many of those societies, I regret to see, sneered at in the 
last number of Household Words ?” 

This drew from Dickens a reply, the opinion in which it is 
noteworthy had been formerly expressed by Dr. Arnold.§ 





* Vol. ii. p. 394, and see Ibid. p. 402. + Ibid. i. p. 205. f Ibid. p. 211. 
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“There was a long time during which benevolent societies were 
spending immense sums on missions abroad, when there was no such 
thing as a ragged school in England, or any kind of associated en- 
deavour to penetrate to those horrible domestic depths in which such 
schools are now to be found, and where they were, to my most certain 
knowledge, neither placed nor discovered by the Society for the Pro- 
pagation of the Gospel in Foreign Parts. 

“If you think the balance between the home mission and the 
foreign mission justly held at the present time, Ido not. I abstain 
from drawing the strange comparison that might be drawn between 
the sums even now expended in endeavours to remove the darkest 
ignorance and degradation from our very doors, because I have some 
respect for mistakes that may be founded in a sincere wish to do good. 
But I present a general suggestion of the still existing state of things (in 
such a paragraph as that which offends you) in the hope of inducing 
some people to reflection on this matter,and to adjust the balance more 
correctly. I am decidedly of the opinion that the two works, the 
home and the foreign, are not conducted with an equal hand, and that 
the home claim is by far the stronger and the more pressing of the 
two. ; 

“Indeed, I have very great doubts whether a great commercial 
country, holding communication with all parts of the world, can better 
Christianize the benighted portions of it than by the bestowal of its 
wealth and energy in the making of good Christians at home, and on 
the removal of neglected and untaught childhood from its streets 
before it wanders elsewhere. For if it steadily persist in this work, 
working downwards to the lowest, the travellers of all grades whom it 
sends abroad will be good, exemplary, practical missionaries, instead 
of undoers of what the best professed missionaries can do. 

“ These are my opinions, founded, I believe, on some knowledge of 
facts and some observation. 

“If I could be scared out of them, let me add in all good humour, 
by such easily expressed words as ‘anti-Christian’ or ‘ irreligious,’ I 
should think that I deserved them in their real signification. 

“T have referred in vain to page 312 of Household Words for the 
sneer to which you called my attention, nor have I, I assure you, the 
least idea where else it is to be found.”* 

It may fairly be claimed for Dickens, as one of the many 
services he rendered to the poorer classes of his countrymen, that 
he powerfully helped to bring about a readjustment of the balance 
“between home and foreign missions. All churches now give 
much of their energies and support to home missions without, so 
far as we can judge, any diminution of their foreign missionary 
enterprises. 

One of the most amiable traits—and they are many in 
Dickens’ character, as our extracts from his letters to Forster 
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have already shown—was his sincere admiration for his fellow- 
workers in the field of literature. He evidently was entirely free 
from jealousy, and would never have found a place in any new 
edition of “The Quarrels of Authors.” In asking Mrs. Gaskell 
to write for Household Words, he says— 

“TI do not know what your literary vows of temperance or absti- 
nence may be, but as I do honestly know that there is no living writer 
whose aid I would desire to enlist in preference to the authoress of 
‘Mary Barton,’ a book that most profoundly affected and impressed 
me. I venture to ask whether you can give me any hope that you 
will write a short tale, or any number of tales, for the projected pages. 

“No writer’s name. will be used, neither my own nor any other; 
every paper will be published without any signature, and all will seem 
to express the general mind and purpose of the journal, which is the 
raising up of those that are down, and the general improvement of 
our social condition. I should set a value on your help which your 
modesty can hardly imagine ; and I am perfectly sure that the least 
result of your reflection or observation on the life around you would 
attract attention and do good. 

“ Of course I regard your time as valuable, and consider it so when 
I ask you if you could devote any of it to this purpose..... My 
unaffected and great admiration of your book makes me very earnest 
in all relating to you.”* 

We take other illustrations of this trait in Dickens’ character, 
from other sources than these letters. Thackeray presided at 
one of the anniversary festivals of the General Theatrical Fund, 
in proposing his health, Dickens said— 

“ Actors, managers, and authors are all represented in this company, 
and it may be supposed that they have all studied the deep wants of 
the human heart in many theatres, but none of them could have 
studied its mysterious workings in any theatre to greater advantage 
than in the bright and airy pages of Vanity Fair. To this skilful 
showman, who has so often delighted us, and who has charmed us 
again to-night, we have now to wish ‘God speed,’ and that he may 
continue for many years to exercise his potent art.’’t 

When the Guild of Literature and Art visited Lord Lytton at 
Knebworth, Dickens, in proposing their host’s health, thus 
expressed his feelings as to Lord Lytton and his works :— 


“ Setting aside the orator and statesman—for happily we know no, 
party here but this agreeable party—setting aside all this, you know 
very well that this is the home of a very great man, whose connection 


with Hertfordshire every other county in England will envy for many 
You know that when this hall is dullest and 











































long years to come. 
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emptiest you can make it, when you please, brightest and fullest by 
peopling it with the creatures of his brilliant fancy. 

‘Let us all wish together that they may be many more—for the 
more they are the better they will be. I ask you to listen to their 
praises, and not to mine, and to let them, not me, propose his 
health.’’* 


Considering Dickens’ love of literature and his admiration of 
his literary contemporaries, it surprises us not to find in these 
volumes any mention of the most brilliant and most successful of 
them all. We mean Lord Macaulay. Macaulay’s rejection at 
Edinburgh from sectarian prejudices, which Dickens could tho- 
roughly appreciate ; his unsolicited re-election ; the unexampled 
success of his History ; his elevation to the peerage as a tribute 
to literature; his sudden death, all pass unnoticed. We know 
that Macaulay knew and admired Dickens. Mr. Trevelyan tells 
us that “he knew his ‘ Pickwick’ almost as intimately as his 
Grandison.”+ and in a letter to Mr. Mavey Napier, Macaulay, 
expressing a wish to review Dickens’ “ American Notes,” says, 
“1 have never written a word on that subject (America), and I 
have a great deal in my head. Of course [ shall be courteous to 
Dickens, whom | know and whom I think both a man of genius 
and a good-hearted man, in spite of some faults of taste.”{ It 
is to be regretted that Macaulay did not carry out his intention 
of reviewing the “Notes.” 

Although we find no reference to Macaulay or any of his 
writings in these letters, we cannot imagine that Dickens was 
either ignorant of them, or did not admire them or the author. 
Ia one of his speeches we find a passage which, if it be not 
inspired by, or an imitation of, one of Macaulay's most brilliant 
passages, is a remarkable instance of coincidence of thought and 
expression. 

In Macaulay’s review of Mitford’s “ History of Greece,” origi- 
nally published in Charles Knight’s Quarterly Magazine, occurs 
the magnificently-expressed tribute to the literature of Greece :— 


‘From which has sprung all the strength, the wisdom, the freedom, 
and the glory of the Western world. It is a subject,” Macaulay 
continues, ‘in which I love to forget the accuracy of a judge in the 
veneration of a worshipper and the gratitude of a child. All the 
triumphs of truth and genius over prejudice and power in every 
country and in every age have been the triumphs of Athens. Wherever 
a few great minds have made a stand against violence and fraud in the 
cause of liberty and reason, there has been her spirit in the midst of 





- 
* Vol. i. p. 197. + “Life.” vol. i. p 462. 
t “‘Mavey Napier’s Correspondence,” p. 398, published in 1824, and 
reprinted in Macaulay’s “ Miscellaneous Writings.” 
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them inspiring, encouraging, consoling, by the lonely lamp of Erasmus, 
by the restless bed of Pascal; in the tribune of Mirabeau, in the cell 
of Galileo, on the scaffold of Sidney; but who shall estimate her in- 
fluence on private happiness? who shall say how many thousands have 
been wiser, happier, and better by those pursuits in which she has 
taught mankind to engage; to how many the studies which took their 
rise from her have been wealth in poverty, liberty in bondage, health 
in sickness, society in solitude? Her power is, indeed, manifested at 
the bar, in the senate, in the field of battle, in the schools of philosophy. 
But these are not her glory. Wherever literature consoles sorrow, 
or assuages pain—wherever it brings gladness to eyes which fail with 
wakefulness and tears, and ache for the dark house and the long 
sleep, there is exhibited in its noblest form the immortal influence of 
Athens.” 

Compare with this the following extract from Dickens’ address 
at the Soirée of the Manchester Atheneum, in 1843, the only 
oceasion, so far as we know, on which he stood on the same plat- 
form with Richard Cobden and Benjamin Disraeli, both of whom 
spoke on that occasion :— 

“The man who lives from day to day by the daily exercise, in his 
sphere of hands or head, and seeks to improve himself in such a place 
as the Atheneum, acquires for himself that property of soul which has 
in all times upheld struggling men of every degree, but self-made men 
especially and always. He secures to himself that faithful companion, 
which, while it bas ever lent the light of its countenance to men of 
rank ande minence who have deserved it, has ever shed its brightest 
consolation in men of low estate and almost hopeless means. It 
took its patient seat beside Sir Walter Raleigh in his dungeon 
study in the Tower; it laid its head upon the block with More; but 
it did not disdain to watch the stars with Ferguson, the shepherd’s 
boy ; it walked the streets in mean attire with Crabbe; it was a poor 
‘barber here in Lancashire with Arkwright; it was a tallow chandler’s 
son with Franklin; it worked at shoemaking with Bloomfield in his 
garret; it followed the plough with Burns; and, high above the noise 
of loom and hammer, it whispers courage even at this day in ears we 
could name in Sheffield and in Manchester.”* 

Equally amiable was the kind consideration Dickens showed 
to young writers, and the pains he took in revising and improving 
their compositions. For instance, he writes to a young lady, on 
her first contribution to Household Words :— 

“‘T have devoted a couple of hours this evening in going very care- 
fully over your paper (which I had read before), and to endeavour to 
bring it closer and to lighten it, and to give it that sort of compactness 
which a habit of composition and of disciplining one’s thoughts like a 
regiment, and of studying the art of putting each soldier into his right 





* « Dickens’ Speeches,” p. 79. 
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place, may have gradually taught me to think it necessary. I hope, 
when you see it in print, you will not be alarmed by my use of the 
pruning-knife. I have tried to exercise it with the utmost delicacy 
and discretion, and to suggest to you, especially towards the end, how 
this sort of writing (regard being had to the size of the journal in 
which it appears) requires to be compressed and is made pleasanter 
by compression. This all reads very solemnly, but only because I 
want you to read it (J mean the article) with as loving an eye as I 
have truly tried to touch it with a loving and gentle hand.”* 


On the appearance of that powerful, if somewhat disagreeable, 
book, Wilkie Collins’ “ Basil,” Dickens wrote the author a letter, 
from which we make an extract for the sake of the advice it con- 
tains to would-be writers :— 


“The story contains admirable writing and many clear evidences 
of a very delicate discrimination of character. It is delightful to find 
throughout that you have taken great pains with it besides, and have 
‘gone at it’ with a perfect knowledge of the jolter-headedness of the 
conceited idiots who suppose that volumes are to be tossed off like 
pancakes, and that any writing can be done witnout the utmost appli- 
cation, the greatest patience, and the steadiest energy of which the 
writer is capable.’’t 


In prospect of the General Election of 1868 it was proposed to 
Dickens that he should allow himself to be put forward as a can- 
didate for the representation of Edinburgh, and so, as we gather 
from the following extract, for Birmingham also :— 


“T am much attached to the Edinburgh people. [He writes to the 
friend who made the proposal.] You may suppose, therefore, that if 
my mind were not fully made up on the Parliamentary question I 
should waver now. But my conviction that I am more useful and 
more happy as I am than I could ever be in Parliament is not to be 
shaken. I considered it some weeks ago when I had a stirring pro- 
posal from the Birmingham people, and I then set it up on a rock for 
ever and a day.”t 


Of the wisdom of this decision there can be no doubt. Had 
Dickens been elected for Edinburgh he would have undergone 
like unpleasant experiences to those endured by the great man of 
letters who once represented the Northern metropolis. 

“T am surrounded (writes Lord Macaulay from Edinburgh to his 
sister) by the din of a sort of controversy§ which is most distasteful 
to me. ‘Yes, Mr. Macaulay; that is all very well for a statesman ; 
but what becomes of the headship of our Lord Jesus Christ.’ And I 
cannot answer a constituent quite as bluntly as I should answer any 
one else who might reason after such a fashion.”|| 





# Vol. i. pp. 245,246.  — ¢ *‘Ibid. i. p.294. t Ibid. ii. p. 390. 
§ The non-intrusion question was at its height in]184], when vhis letter was 
written. || ** Life,” vol. i. p. 92. 
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How little suited Dickens was to represent a Scotch con- 
stituency appears from the following ironical account of an Edin- 
burgh Sunday :— 

“ You know (he writes to a friend) the aspect of this city on a 
Sunday, and how gay and bright it is. The merry music of the blithe 
bells; the waving flags; the prettily-decorated houses, with their 
blinds of various colours, and the radiant countenances at the 
windows and in the streets. How charming they are! The usual 
preparations are making for the band in the open air in the afternoon; 
and the usual pretty children selected for that purpose are at this 
moment hanging garlands round the Scott monument preparatory to 
the innocent Sunday dance round that edifice, with which the diver- 
sions invariably close. It is pleasant to think that these customs were 
themselves of the early Christians—those early birds who didn’t catch 
the worm and nothing else, and choked their young with it.”* 

Our available space is filled and we must bring our extracts to 
a close. Our study of these letters has greatly increased our 
affectionate regard for Dickens’ memory, and we trust we may 
induce such of our readers, if such there be,.as have not read 
these volumes, to make themselves acquainted with their con- 
tents. We cannot leave our subject without expressing our 
thankfulness to the editors for having thus given us “ another 


book from Charles Dickens’ hands.” 
ee 5 


Arr. VI.—ANIMAL INTELLIGENCE. 


1. Mind in the Lower Animals in Health and Disease. By 
W. Lanpber Linpsay, M.D., F.R.S.E., F.LS. 

2. Presidential Address to the Biological Section of the British 
Association. By Professor St. GEoRGE Mivart, F.R.S., 
F.LS., F.G.S. Sheffield. 1879. 

3 Animal Intelligence. A Lecture delivered before the 
British Association by GrorGe J. Romanss, M.A., F.LS. 
Dublin. 1878. 


- -* IMAL intelligence,” says Mr. Romanes, in his admirable 

lecture on the subject, delivered before the British 
Association in Dublin, 1878, “is a subject which has always 
been of considerable interest to philosophical minds, but the 
interest attaching to it has of late years been greatly increased 
by the significance which it has acquired in relation to the theory 


of Descent.” 
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We cannot be surprised that the doctrines of Darwin, so 
clearly and forcibly enunciated as to have convinced the vast 
majority of scientists of the fact that life, common alike to man 
and the lower animals, may be traced backwards to its source in 
the very lowest protoplasmic forms, should have likewise revived 
the ancient controversies of schoolmen and _ philosophers, with 
regard to the proper psychological position of tie whole of 
animated nature, as viewed from the standpoint of civilized and 
philosophic man, who now finds himself placed indubitably at 
the head of the whole. Do the lower animals, in sharing with 
man vitality and al] its accompaniments of pain, disease, and 
death, share with him also that indefinable unknown quality or 
essence denominated mind? Do the actions of the lower 
animals proceed from internal consciousness and reflection akin 
to that of man although differing in degree, or are they siraply 
automatic movements, directed by instinct, or necessity, or by 
the superior will of man the master? These are the problems 
which have occupied the minds of philosophers in all ages. The 
Rev. J. Selby Watson, in his very interesting book on the 
“ Reasoning Power in Animals,” gives an epitome of the opinions 
of various writers upon the subject from Aristotle downwards. 


‘That beasts had no real thought or feeling,” he writes, “ but only 
seemeu to have, is a doctrine or notion as old as the days of the cynics 
and stoics, and is ridiculed by Plutarch in his discourse on the Sagaciy 
of Animals Aristotle too, author of the most ancient work 
on Animals which has come down to us, expresses himself of much 
the same persuasion; he is unwilling to concede that any other 
animal than man regulates his actions in any degree by reasonable 
considerations, Seneca, a stoic, in conformity with the doctrines of 
his sect, declared that the homogeneity of the actions of men and 
beasts is merely apparent, their natures being altogether different. 
.... What we call the feelings of beasts, whether good or evil, 
are, he thinks, feelings only in appearance. Descartes may be said to 
have adopted this opinion, for he intimated in his ‘ Discourse on 
Method’ that all the lower animals are mere unreasoning machines 
as much as a clock or a watch; thatall their actions may be explained 
by the laws of mechanism, Montaigne, on the contrary, is inclined 
to exto] beasts to the disparagement of man. Buffon grants them 
everything possessed by man except thought and reflection. The 
opinion of Leibnitz was not very different from that of Buffon. 
Réaumur is inclined to admit that there is intelligence in the lower 
animals. Condillac asserts that the beaver builds his rampart and the 
bird its nest from forethought and judgment. Helvetius, Humboldt, 
Darwin, and Smellie asserted that the actions of brutes are the result 
of reasoning similar to that of man. Salmasius was of the same 
opinion. Frederic Cuvier, brother of the Baron and keeper of the 
Jardin des Plantes, not only declared that they had intelligence of the 
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same kind as that of man, but endeavoured to distinguish the different 
degrees of it in different species of animals. Lord Brougham 
(‘ Dialogues on Instinct,’ iv.) says, ‘I know not why so much un- 
willingness should be shown by some excellent philosophers to allow 
intelligent faculties and a share of reason to the lower animals,’ ”* 

Looking only to the summary here given, it might be assumed 
that the balance of opinion among philosophers and naturalists 
inclined to the rejection of the hypotheses that the lower 
animals are endowed with mental faculties similar to those of 
man, but against this must be placed the universal testimony of 
men in all ages, who, although neither philosophers nor naturalists, 
have yet been attentive observers of such of the lower animals 
as may have fallen in their way, and have, moreover, as hunters, 
been compelled to study the habits of their prey with greater 
attention and more minuteness, and with far more abundant 
opportunities, than the philosopher, seated in his study, aided only 
by books, or perhaps the dry skeleton of the animal whose mental 
powers he undertakes to measure, supplemented by an occasional 
visit to a menagerie, where the same animal is seen at its worst, 
in a wholly artificial and degraded condition. With regard to 
domesticated animals, which alone usually fall within the scope 
of ordinary non-scientific observers, we shall have much to say 
later ; meanwhile, let us just glance at the position occupied by 
the lower animals in the mythologies, traditions and fables of the 
ancients and of modern savages, as indicative of the esteem, 
independent of philosophy, in which they have been and are held 
by the vast majority of mankind. 

It is among the cultured Egyptians that we find veneration for 
the various good qualities of animals degenerating into absolute 
worship, and into that strange weird conception of the trans- 
migration of souls, a belief which could only have originated among 
those who saw no insuperable barrier between man and other 
animals. The same feeling has led uncivilized man in all ages 
to look upon certain animals with reverence as representing in 
some manner their deceased ancestors. More especially is this 
the case with regard to serpents and birds, which seem to be 
almost universally looked upon as the abodes of departed human 
spirits ; but in addition to these, almost every tribe has adopted 
some especial animal asa symbol or totem, an object of reverence, 
representing in a peculiar manner the head of the tribe, and 
which therefore may not be killed or eaten by that tribe, although 
free to every other; and there can be little doubt that it is to 
this capricious selection of tribal totems that we must attribute 


the undeservedly bad character assigned to certain animals, and 





* “ Reasoning Power in Animals,” by Rev. J. Selby Watson, p. 2, e¢ seq. 
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the perhaps equally undeserved good character attached to 
others. In Egypt, every town had its special divinity regarded 
with aversion elsewhere ; and the same feelings may probably be 
traced through Asia Minor, Greece, and Rome, and through 
Europe, even to our own shores, existing in the present day in the 
national emblems adopted or assigned, and which occupy so 
prominent a position in the various comic papers. We remember 
the time when, during the French occupation of Rome, to crow 
like a cock was an Italian challenge, leading frequently to blood- 
shed. 

We cannot doubt that it was some observed resemblance 
between man and beast which led to the adoption of the totem, 
although the selection was in most cases the result of accident or 
of a dream, for we believe that among many savages each man 
has, in addition to the tribal totem, his own individual symbol, 
which is either the first animal he meets after the probationary 
fasting which accompanies his admission to manhood, or some 
animal revealed to him in a dream during the same period. In 
like manner, observation, based upon near acquaintance with the 
habits of the lower animals, joined to that poetic and imaginative 
temperament which characterizes the infancy and youth of 
humanity, whether as races or individuals, was doubtless the 
foundation of all those fables and legends which form the folk- 
lore of so many nations, and have degenerated into our own 
nursery tales, in which, as a rule, animals are endowed not only 
with human reason, but with human speech, and almost in- 
variably outwit their human adversaries.* 

In all these cases imagination has magnified an observed 
peculiarity or natural characteristic, but there is no scientific 
deduction, no reasoning as to the possibility or probability of 
animals having assumed the role assigned to them. The savage 
notes the cunning of the fox or the jackal in escaping the snare 
of the hunter, and does not stop to consider whether that cunning 
is the result of instinct or of intelligence, but assumes him to be 
endowed with reason equal to or superior to his own, seeing that 
under similar circumstances he would gladly have acted with the 
same foresight ; he consequently sees no difficulty in believing 
that the spirit of some chief famed for sagacity has assumed the 
form of the fox, and acted in and through him. The same holds 





* The superstitions derived from this infantine stage of human society have 
hardly yet died out among civilized mankind, The belief in were-wolves can 
hardly yet be said to be extinct, and in the last century many an unluck 
wretch doomed asa witch was gravely accused of having metamorphosed herse 
into a black cat. Among Atrican tribes to the present day, men are said to 
turn themselves at will into leopards and jackals. 
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good with regard to other animals and their characteristics, 
whether of speed, strength, ferocity, or gentleness. 

But this minute insight into the habits and special charac- 
teristics of the lower animals, and their consequent undue exalta- 
tion, does not satisfy the needs of modern scientific inquiry. If 
the fox is cunning, the scientist desires to have the cause of that 
cunning demonstrated, he must know whether it is-a natural or 
acquired characteristic. Whether all foxes placed in the same 
position would act in precisely the same manner, or whether they 
would show individuality and independent reasoning powers ? 
Now, many naturalists of the present day, aud notably Darwin, 
Huxley, Lubbock, and many foreign naturalists, have done much 
to throw light upon the numerous difficult problems with which 
the subject of animal intelligence is surrounded, but we can 
hardly imagine that the book which we have placed atthe head 
of this Article (“ Mind in the Lower Animals,” by Dr. W. Lander 
Lindsav) will greatly advance the cause of science ; for, although 
the author has shown unwearied zeal and industry in collecting 
from all sources anecdotes illustrative of the mental capacity of 
the lower animals, and in arranging them under certain heads 
more or less appropriate, he is so plainly the advocate rather 
than the judge, and takes up the cause of his clients so in- 
judiciously, as to invest the whole subject with an air of unreality 
likely to cast ridicule and contempt, rather than respect and 
admiration upon his advocacy. He seems in truth to have 
entered upon his task with a foregone conclusion: starting from 
the platform of the savage rather than that of the man of 
science, seeing something extraordinary, if not almost super- 
natural, in the most ordinary actions of the lower animals, and 
giving to these acts a significance far greater than if they had 
been performed by man, he avows that “ The general scope of the 
present work is to show how superior certain animals are to 
whole races or classes of mankind, both morally and mentally, 
and how essentially alike moral and mental influences and 
operations are in man and other animals.”* 

Now, it is the latter part of this proposition which is at present 
a matter of dispute between naturalists and philosophers, and 
we imagine there are few, if any, cautious and candid investigators 
who would be wiliing to concede an innate superiority to the 
mental powers of the lower animals, although it may be conceded 
that many of them show extraordinary sagacity and powers of 
adaptation which can hardly be relegated to that very vague 
but convenient term instinct, which is supposed to be so much 
more powerful in the lower animals than in man. We do not 





* « Mind in the Lower Animais,” vol. i. p. 187. 
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hesitate in ranging ourselves among those who regard the mind 
of animals as differing from that of man in degree rather than 
in kind, looking upon it as capable of development by education, 
and varying in individuals even as in the human race, but we 
do not believe this view is likely to be advanced by such sentences 
as the following, taken almost at random from the book before 
us :— 

“The most promising of all animals on whom to try the effects of 
moral education are the anthropoid apes, such as the orang and the 
chimpanzee. We know how human-like has been their behaviour 
when they have been civilized by man, made his servants or com- 
panions on board ship or in his household. We know how in them 
politeness or refinement of manners may be developed, and all the 
usages of good society; how they can behave at table and take their 
meals; how they can act as substitutes for the negro in various kinds 
of domestic or other service. But we do not yet know how good they 
can be made, to what extent or in what directions their moral nature 
can be developed. I believe that, could only they be induced to bestow 
them, the patient efforts of our missionaries in this direction—on our 
anthropoid poor relations instead of on their fellow-creatures and 
countrymen the negro—might produce results of a startling character 
—results that might put an end, once and for all, to current sneers as 
to the psychical connection between men and monkeys.”* 


Again, in the chapter entitled “ Religious Feeling in other 
Animals,” Dr. Lindsay says :— 


“ Church attendance by dogs is, and has long been, a common phe- 
nomenon in the pastoral districts of Scotland. Scotch shepherds, both 
in Highland and Lowland, are a devout, church-attending race; and, 
so far at least as concerns regularity of attendance upon the ordinances 
of worship and demure and decorous behaviour thereat, their dogs, or 
‘collies,’ are equally devout. These Scotch collies frequently have par- 
ticular seats or pews—or at least their equivalent lairs or crouching 
places—in church; and there, when no attempt is made by them—as 
it sometimes is—at psalm-singing, the animals rest quietly and sedately 
until the completion of the service. It may be, and probably is, the 
ease, that they frequently coil themselves comfortably and compose 
themselves to sleep as soon as the service has begun; but that a sim#lar 
process is quite as common and much more conspicuous and inexcus- 
able in men, I have no room for doubting, inasmuch as I have over 
and over again myself seen in country—aye, and in city—churches in 
Scotland, people, mostly males, be it in fairness explained, deliberately 
composing themselves for a good sound sleep before the service 
begins." ° 

Such writing as this is surely inconsistent and ludicrous in a 
professedly scientific treatise and although Dr. Lindsay acknow- 


* “ Mind in the Lower Animals,” vol. i. p. 230. + Ibid. 
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ledges the desirability or necesssity of verifying as far as possible 
the truth of the incidents quoted, he vet appears to have allowed 
himself to be too easily convinced, or to have been led by his love 
of the marvellous to accept as literally true those minute details 
which have only been added as embellishments by facetious 
narrators. Take, for example, the tale of the rats satirized by 
the Saturday Review. . Dr. Lindsay quotes, from the “ Animal 
World,” an incident given in an American paper which, says, that 
veracious journal, “ may well put Christians to the blush.” 

“ A young rat had fallen into a pail of pig-food. Six older ones 
held a consultation so earnest in its character as to lead them to ignore 
the presence of human onlookers. They decided on an ingenious 
scheme of rescue, and successfully carried it out. Entwining their legs 
together, they formed a chain hanging downwards over the edge of the 
pail. The foremost or downward rat grasped the drowning—and as it 
subsequently proved drowned—young one in its fore-paws, and both 
rescued and rescuer were then drawn up and out. When found to be 
dead, the rescuers gazed at their young comrade in mute despair... . 
wiped the tears from their eyes with their fore-paws, and departed with- 
out making any attempt to resuscitate it.”* 

We quote this passage because Dr. Lindsay has himself laid 
special stress upon it, by reiterating it in another chapter (on 
Laughter and Weeping).t “Some old rats finding a young one 
dead by drowning, wiped the tears from their eyes with their 
fore-paws ”’—thus proving himself incapable of distinguishing 
between the probable and the improbable, or absolutely absurd ; 
for, although rats might possibly attempt to rescue a drowning 
comrade in the manner described, the particular incident of 
wiping the tears away with the fore-paws, which Dr. Lindsay 
has so gravely reproduced, stamps the whole episode as unreal 
and unworthy of credit. Nevertheless, Dr. Lindsay has collected 
together from the writings of naturalists of world-wide repute a 
mass of evidence not easily to be gainsaid in favour of the high 
mental powers of the lower animals, but for the origin and bounds 
of that mental capacity we must turn to the investigations of 
others. 

The subject of Animal Intelligence has specially occupied the 
attention of the British Association during the two last meetings, 
for although the Biological Section has always devoted itself 
more or less to the investigation of questions leading to com- 
parisons between man and the lower animal kingdom, it has been 
chiefly concerned with bodily structure, rather than mental 
development. But at the Dublin Meeting Mr. Romanes was 
selected to give an Evening Lecture upon this subject, and last 
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year at Sheffield, Professor St. George Mivart made it the subject 
of his Opening Address as President of the Biological Section. 
Particular interest attaches to the utterances of two men so well 
known tu science, not only because of the thorough character of 
their investigations, but because they represent the two modern 
schools of thought, the one confessing himself a thorough 
Evolutionist, a disciple of Darwin, believing “ that mind is every- 
where one,” the other professing himself a follower of Buffon, 
distrusting or disbelieving the doctrines of Evolution, and con- 
sequently seeing a fundamental distinction between the mind of 
man and that of the lower animals. “The obvious difference,” 
says Professor Mivart, “between the highest powers of man and 
animals has led the common sense of mankind to consider them 
to be of radically different kinds, and the question which natu- 
ralists now profess to investigate, is whether this is so or not?” 
He then goes on to say :-— 


“But we may doubt whether many who enter upon this inquiry do 
not enter upon it with their minds already made up, that no such 
radical difference can by any possibility exist Surely, however, 
if we profess to investigate a question, we ought in honesty to believe 
that there is a question to investigate, and if evidence should seem to 
show that intellect cannot be analysed into sense but is an ultimate, it 
ought to be accepted, at the least provisionally, as such, even at the 
cost of having to regard its origin as at present inexplicable.”’* 


It is, however, evident that Professor Mivart does not enter 
upon his task free from bias; he has made up his mind that 
the mental differences between man and the lower animals are 
radical, and he undertakes to prove his theory by a complicated 
method of reasoning which we certainly cannot look upon as 
convincing. 

Start:ng with the hypothesis that man possesses two sorts of 
faculties, the higher and the lower, he goes on to say :— 


“It is, of course, impossible for us thoroughly to comprehend the 
minds of dogs or birds, because we cannot enter into the actual expe- 
rience of such animals, but by understanding the distinction between 
our own higher and lower faculties we may, I think, more or less ap- 
proximate to such a comprehension. It may, I believe, be affirmed 
that no animal but man has as yet been shown to exhibit true concerted 
action, or to express by external signs distinct intellectual conceptions 
—processes of which all men are normally capable. But just as some 
plants simulate the sense, perception, voluntary motions, and instincts 
of animals, without there being a real identity between the activities 
thus superficially similar, so there may well be in animals, actions 
simulating the intellectual apprehensions, ratiocinations and volitions 
of man, without there being any necessary identity between the 
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activities so superficially alike. More than this, it is certain, d priori, 
that there must be such resemblance, since our organization is similar 
to that of animals, and since sensations are at least indispensable ante- 
cedents to the exercise of our intellectual activity. I have no wish to 
ignore the marvellous powers of animals or the resemblance of their 
actions to those of man. No one can reasonably deny that many of 
them have feelings, emotions, and sense-perceptions similar to our own; 
that they exercise voluntary motion and perform actions grouped in 
complex ways for definite ends ; that they to a certain extent learn by 
experience, and can combine perceptions and reminiscences so as to 
draw practical inferences, directly apprehending objects standing in 
different relations one to another, so that, in a sense, they may be said 
to apprehend relations, ‘They will show hesitation, ending apparently, 
after a conflict of desires, with what looks like choice or volition, and 
such animals as the dog will not only exhibit the most marvellous 
fidelity and affection, but will also manifest evident signs of shame, 
which may seem the outcome and indication of incipient moral per- 
ceptions.”* 

Now, we fail to see why the same feelings expressing them- 
selves by similar outward signs should be assumed to be real, 
the outcome of the higher intellectual life in man, and only simu- 
lated in the lower animals, ‘Take, for instance, shame, which 
Professor Mivart allows is sometimes exhibited by dogs, why 
should the moral perception, which causes shame in the human 
species be supposed to be wantiug in the dog when exhibiting 
the outward tokens of that confessedly mental quality, and which 
therefore can hardly be accounted for by instinctive perceptions 
apart from mind? Again, Professor Mivart says :— 


“That we have automatic memory, such as animals have, is obvious; 
but the presence of intellectual memory (or memory proper) may be 
made evident by the act of searching our minds (so to speak) for some- 
thing which we know we have fully remembered before, and thus 
intellectually remember to have known, though we cannot now bring 
it before our imagination.” 


And.he quotes from Mr. Clarke, as follows :— 


“When the circumstances of any present case differ from those of 
any past experience, but imperfectly resemble those of many past ex- 
periences, parts of these and consequent actions, are irregularly sug- 
gested by the laws of resemblance, until some action is hit on which 
relieves pain or gives pleasure. For instance, let a dog be lost by his 
mistress in a field in which he has never been before. The presence 
of the group of sensations which we know to indicate his mistress is 
associated with pleasure, and its absence with pain. By past experience 
an association has been formed between this feeling of pain and such 
movements of the head as tend to recover some part of that group, its 
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recovery being again associated with movements which, de facto, dimi- 
nish the distance between the dog and his mistress. The dog, there- 
fore, pricks up his ears, raises his head and looks round. His mistress 
is nowhere to be seen; but at the corner of the field there is visible a 
gate at the end of a lane which resembles a lane in which she has been 
used to walk. A phantasm (or image) of that other lane and of his mis- 
tress walking there, presents itself to the imagination of the dog; he 
runs to the present lane, but on getting intoit she is notthere. From 
the lane, however, he can see a tree at the other side of which she was 
wont to sit; the same process is repeated, but she is not to be found. 
Having arrived at the tree he thence finds his way home. By the 
action of such feelings, imaginations, and associations—which we know 
to be vera causa—I believe all the apparently intelligent actions of 
animals may be explained without the need of calling in the help of a 
power, the existence of which is inconsistent with the mass, as a whole, 
of the phenomena they exhibit.”* 


Surely the writer has drawn largely upon his own imagination 
in this definition of a dog’s imagination. If a man lost his way 
in a large open plain, and there should be neither sun nor stars 
to help him, his first idea would be to raise his head and search 
diligently for some landmark to guide him, and this action would 
beregarded as intelligence of the first order; why, therefore, should 
that be intelligent action in a man which is only apparently so, 
consisting of a group of feelings, imaginations, and associations, 
ina dog? Philosophers seem to delight in hiding, beneath a 
mass of verbiage, truths which common sense might otherwise 
discover and bring to the light of day. If a dog has feelings, 
imaginations, and associations, aid a man has feelings, imagina- 
tions, and associations, and these groups of sensations in both 
animals lead to similar actions, who shall dare to assert that there 
isa radical difference between these same sensations in the higher 
and in the lower animals? 

“ Animals,” says Professor Mivart, ‘“‘ apprehend things in different 
relations, but no one that I know of has brought any evidence that they 
apprehend them as related, or their relationsas relations. A dog may 
feel shame, or possibly (though I do not think probably) a migrating 
bird may feel agony at the imagination of an abandoned brood; but 
these feelings have nothing in common with an ethical judgment such 
as that of an Australian, who having held out his leg for the punishment 
of spearing, judges that he is wounded more than his common law 
warrants.” t 


And he proceeds to give instances of errors of judgment in birds, 
who sometimes build upon houses which are being pulled down, &c. 
It may be readily conceded that the judgment of animals is often 
at fault, even as the same quality is frequently deficient in men. 
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The cleverest architects frequently err with regard to the posi- 
tion, strength, and convenience of the buildings they erect, and 
more frequently still with regard to the materials they employ; 
but birds, even if they do occasionally err, certainly use a con- 
siderable amount of judgment and foresight in the erection of 
their nests, and frequently abandon a half-erected nest if it 
appears to them unsuitable in position, or deficient in strength, 
whilst the material employed is certainly varied according to » 
circumstances. Wood tells us of some swallows who selected a 
warm spot over a baker’s oven for their nest, but finding that the 
ordinary mud employed by them crumbled and fell from the 
heat, they sought a more tenacious clay, which became hardened 
and half-baked by the fire, thus forming a secure habitation.* 
Many instances of this change of material might be given: thus, 
the kapock vogel (a kind of oriole} of South Africa, which, before 
the introduction of sheep into the colony, used the silky down 
of a kind of wild cotton-plant to make its nest, began afterwards 
to mix the down with wool, and now generally uses wool only— 
as more easily obtainable and felting together more densely than 
the cotton down ; sometimes it takes a little of the latter asa 
lining. The following incident, related, by an eye-witness, of 
another of the oriole tribe, called in South Africa the yellow 
finch, or golden oriole, will illustrate not only the judgment 
exercised by these birds in the selection of a suitable position 
for their nest, but also the difference in the judgment of two 
birds of the same species. Most people are familiar with the 
nest of the oriole, and know that it is constructed so as to depend 
from a branch overhanging a stream, and has a long passage at 
the bottom; both the passage and the position of the nest 
being, as is supposed, for the purpose of avoiding snakes, 
which are the natural enemies of small birds. Our informant 
having been attracted by the chattering of these birds at 
pairing time, watched them for some days attentively. After 
a considerable amount of apparent consultation they seemed to 
have selected an appropriate bough, and the male commenced 
to build the nest ; he had proceeded as far as the passage, when 
without ceremony the female came and deliberately pulled the 
whole to pieces. The nest was recommenced, and the passage 
placed in an opposite direction ; but .when all but finished, the 
hen again pulled the whole edifice to pieces, not leaving a single 
thread on the bough. The male at this appeared angry, but 
after considerable altercation selected a fresh bough and again 
began his labour, and this time was allowed to complete it 
without interruption, and in due time it was occupied and the 
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young successfully hatched and brought up. The reason of the 
hen’s apparent caprice being that the first bough was too stiff 
and unyielding, strong enough probably to support a snake, 
whilst the second, although sufficiently strong for the nest, swayed 
readily to and fro, and would have been unapproachable by 
snakes. 

The judgment displayed by sporting dogs in refusing to follow 
a bad shot is well known; .and as regards punishment, the 
sagacity of the dog is at least equal to that of the Australian 
referred to above, for although he will come unwillingly to 
receive a well-merited blow, yet all masters know that an un- 
merciful punishment will provoke obstinacy or retaliation from 
the best and most obedient of dogs ;* whilst the horse and the 
ass are equally discriminating, for to beat either to excess will 
generally induce sullenness or restiveness in an animal of spirit, 
this being their only mode of showing their knowledge that they 
have not deserved the punishment inflicted. The judgment of 
the elephant also would seem to be peculiarly acute, leading 
often to acts of vengeance for an injury received so long ago as 
to be forgotten by all but the recipient ; whilst the incident 
related by Watsont of an elephant iu captivity which, in order 
to recover a sixpence which had fallen out of his reach, blew with 
his trunk against the opposite wall until the current of air thus 
produced brought the coin near enough to be picked up, would 
show an amount of intelligence certainly not inferior to that of 
many men. 

With regard to concerted action, which Professor Mivart denies 
to the lower animals, Sir John Lubbock has proved its existence 
in the case of ants, which certainly combine both for attack, 
defence, and the seizure and storage of their prey ; and we should 
have imagined that the concerted action of innumerable animals 
had been too well known to admit of doubt or dispute. Even 
animals of different species will combine for purposes of hunting 
or of plunder, whilst tame or domesticated animals undoubtedly 
enter into the wishes.of their human masters, and act in con- 
cert with them, in order to bring them to pass—as, for example, 
tame elephants, as described by Sir Emerson Tennant and other 
writers, who will carry out man’s wishes in making captives of 


—_—_+—_— 








* We cannot refrain from giving the following interesting instance of a dog’s 
conscience which comes to us from a trustworthy source :—A pet dog given to 
killing young ducks was punished for the crime by being made to stand on his 
hind legs in a corner of the room. One day he came in and placed himself un- 
bidden in this position, and upon search being made it was found that he had 
been up to his old trick of duck killing, and had thus shown his sense of de- 
serving punishment. Could a child do more than this in confessing a fault ? 

+ “ Reasoning Power in Animals,” Rev. J. Selby Watson, p. 52. 
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their wild brethren; and shepherds’ dogs which seem in g 
marvellous manner to comprehend their master’s intentions, and 
to combine with him in carrying them out. “If,” says Professor 
Mivart, “animals were capable of deliberately acting in concert, 
the effects would soon make themselves known to us so forcibly, 
as to prevent the possibility of mistake."* We suspect many 
travellers have been unpleasantly convinced of the possibility of 
the concerted action of wild animals, both in the caution obsery- 
able in their avoidance of the snares of the hunter and in the 
boldness with which they will sometimes descend in a body on 
the unprotected.t The practice so well known of posting 
sentinels to warn off danger, and of choosing leaders who are im- 
licitly obeyed, surely denotes combined action and discipline 
incompatible with that mere blind instinct which writers of 
Professor Mivart’s school alone allow to the lower animals, 

A somewhet ludicrous example of concerted action among 
domesticated animals came under our own immediate notice 
some years ago in Ireland, and we give it here because we can 
vouch for its absolute truth. Ata house in the neighbourhood 
of Dublin, where a good deal of poultry was kept, a hen with 
@ young brood was allowed to take possession of a quiet corner 
under the boiler in the back kitchen, to be secure from rats, 
which were very abundant in the outhouses, To this select society 
was also admitted a young duck, the sole remnant of a brood 
which had been given to the nurse, and by her consigned to the 
care of the hen. These lived happily together until the 
duckling had attained almost to full duckhood, when one evening 
there was a great outcry in the back kitchen, the hen, in a state 
of great agitation refusing to retire to rest as usual with her 
progeny, whilst she assailed vigorously with beak and claw her 
fellow-lodger the duck, who occupied apparently her accustomed 

lace. Many efforts were made to reconcile the hen, but in vain. 

he nurse was at last called, who after looking at the scene for a 
few moments, exclaimed “ Why, that is not my duck!” So the 
cheat was brought out and examined, it proved to be of nearly 
the same size and colour, but a stranger, whilst the true duck was 
found quietly reposing with its fellows in the outhouse, and on 
being brought into the back kitchen, was immediately welcomed 
by the hen, who retired quietly to rest with her as before, whilst 
the intruder, being ignominiously dismissed, went off probably to 
its own abode. That there must have been concerted action 





* “ Presidential Address,” by Professor St. George Mivart. 
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here is evident, otherwise how could the two ducks have agreed 
as to their respective positions, but how, supposing the act to 
have originated from a desire of casting off leading strings and 
occupying its own position in the duck world, the duckling could 
have found another so nearly like itself, and have induced it to 
come in and occupy its deserted place in the back kitchen is 
certainly incomprehensible ; and but for the conduct of the hen 
the cheat would not have been discovered. It is somewhat 
singular that another instance of mutual understanding, although 

rhaps not so decidedly illustrative of concerted action as the 
Saat has also come under our notice with regard to tame 
ducks, birds which are seldom much noticed. In a village, or 
rather hamlet, in Wiltshire, was a farm-house where many ducks 
and fowls were kept, and at a short distance a cottage, the 
occupier of which had a little poultry and two ducksonly. These 
every morning wandered away from home and joined the stock 
in the farm-yard, returning every evening escorted by a drake 
belonging to the farmer. The three would waddle together to 
the gate which shut off the cottage grounds from the road, and 
there, after many bowings and quackings, the two ducks would 
creep under the gate, the drake remaining outside and watching 
his late companions until they reached their resting-place, he 
would then quack loudly, as much as to say, “Are you all 
right ?” and on receiving an answering quack would turn and run 
off quickly to his own harem, and this, which in human beings 
would be called a “ polite act of seeing the ladies safe home,” was. 
repeated night after night as long as we continued to watch, and 
how much longer we know not, but the remarkable thing was 
that the drake never attempted to go beyond the boundary gate, 
and the ducks never thought of going to rest with their day 
companions, but voluntarily retired in an orderly manner to their 
solitary quarters. 

These instances we have selected from our own experience, in 
preference to anecdotes already published, because we feel sure 
that every observer of animals may in like manner add to the 
authenticated instances of animal intelligence, and that every 
such incident will increase the observer's appreciation of the 
power of thought in creatures, which ignorance has denounced 
as stupid and devoid of sense. How far acts of this kind can 
be accounted for by that blind instinct which is supposed to be 
the sole guide of such animals, we must leave philosophers to 
settle to their own satisfaction, if not to that of ordinary ob- 
servers; for ourselves, we confess that we see in them the same 
reasoning faculty possessed by the human race, though lower in 
degree, as it must necessarily be, when we consider not only the 
difference in external circumstances, arising from their being the 
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absolute slaves of man, but also the shortness of their lives, 
which prevents the accumulation of that knowledge which re- 
sults from experience, and the differences of physical structure, 
which render many of the actions of man impossible to the brute, 
The mental capacity of the lower animals can never be com- 
pared with those of CIVILIZED man, who has accumulated the 
acquired knowledge of innumerable generations, but, as Dr. Lind- 
say has shown, it may in many instances compare favourably 
with that of some savages, and even with that of young children ; 
for when Professor Mivart says, quoting from Mr. Lewes, “If we 
see a bud, after we have learned that it is a bud, there is always 
a glance forward at the flower and backward at the seed .... 
but what animal sees a bud at all except as a visible sign of 
some other sensation?’* We cannot fail to observe that the 
whole argument is invalidated by the words, after we have 
learned that it is a bud, for the child untaught cares as little 
(as the lowest animal) for the bud “ except as a visible sign of 
some other sensation,” and the savage, until he has attained to 
the agricultural stage (which is one of semi-civilization), will 
certainly not look backward to the seed when seeing a bud, even 
if experience has taught him to expect therefrom first a flower 
and then a fruit, and in this case the bud would in like manner 
be regarded as “a visible sign of some other sensation’—.e., of 
hunger. There can be little doubt that alike in the child, the 
savage, and the lower animals, the chief and primary sensation 
is that of hunger, and the means of gratifying that natural 
craving, so necessary in order to sustain and increase the vital 
force, becomes instinctive in all animals. The simple act, there- 
fore, of seeking for and seizing food within easy reach can hardly 
be regarded as an act of reason, for, says the Rev. J. G. Wood, 
“ Reason differs from instinct in the widest possible manner, the 
former being an exercise of the will, and the latter independent 
of it. Instinct is implanted at birth, while reason is an after- 
growth of the mind.”t When, therefore, the young animal, 
whether human or not, seizes the first thing which presents 
itself, and devours it if eatable, whether good or bad, the act is 
one of instinct, but when it learns to reject some things, and to 
choose others, the choice denotes reason; and when an animal 
shows a sagacity equal or superior to that of the savage in the 
methods he employs for entrapping his favourite prey, we cer- 
tainly cannot refuse to him in this particular instance reason 
equal to that of his human competitor. But here we are met 
by the great and at present unanswerable question, Where are 
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we to fix the bounds of this faculty of reason? what, is its origin ? 
and how low in the scale of animated Nature can it be traced ? 
Darwin has shown that some plants have movements which 
would appear sentious. Not only do they lay snares for insects, 
but when caught they hold them securely by what would seem 
to be voluntary motion, and, moreover, have to a certain extent 
the power of choice, since they reject unsuitable objects when 
presented. Therefore, Professor Mivart says truly :— 

“¢ A,science which should include the impressionability and reactions 
of a rhizopod, and exclude the far more striking impressionability and 
reactions of Venus’s fly-trap, and of other insectivorous plants, the re- 
cognised number of which is greatly on the increase, must be a very 
partial and incomplete science. If psychology is to be extended (as I 
think Mr. Spencer is most rational in extending it) to the whole animal 
kingdom, it must be made to include the vegetable kingdom also.”* 


At present naturalists would hesitate to allow that the appa- 
rently voluntary motions of plants were the result of incipient 
reason ; nevertheless, if asked to define the precise boundaries of 
the animal and vegetable world, and where automatic action 
ends and reason begins, they would confess their utter inability 
to do so, for in the lowest forms the two kingdoms shade off so 
gradually as to become intermingled and inseparable, and if 
reason should be held to commence with animal life, we know 
not where to seek it. 

Automatic action, which we take to be synonymous with in- 
stinct, and which is common to both man and the lower animals, 
is thus analysed by Mr. Romanes :— 

“* All mental processes are accompanied by nervous processes ; or, to 
adopt the convenient terms of Professor Huxley, psychosis is invariably 
associated with neurosis. The nature of this association, according to 
the best lights of our present knowledge, is probably as follows: —Nerve- 
tissue consists of two elementary parts—viz., nerve-cells and nerve-fibres. 
The nerve-cells are usually collected into aggregates, which are called 
nerve-centres, and to these nerve-centres bundles of nerve-fibres come 
and go. The incoming nerve-fibres serve to conduct stimuli or impres- 
sions to the cells in the nerve-centre; and when the cells thus receive a 
stimulus or impression they liberate a discharge of nervous energy, 


‘which then courses down the outgoing nerve-fibres, to be distributed 


either to other nerve-centres or else to muscles. It is in this way that 
nerve-centres are able to act in harmony with one another, and so to co- 
ordinate the action of the muscles over which they preside. This 
fundamental principle of neurosis is what physiologists call the prin- 
ciple of reflex action; and you will perceive that all it requires for its 
manifestation is an incoming nerve, a nerve-centre, and an outgoing 
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nerve, which together constitute what has been called a nervous are, 
Now, there can be no reasonable doubt that in the complex structure 
of the brain one nervous are is connected with another nervous are, 
and this with another almost ad infinitum ; and there can be equally 
little doubt that processes of thought are accompanied by nervous dis- 
charges taking place now in this arc and now in that one, according as 
the nerve-centre in each arc is excited to discharge its influence by 
receiving a discharge from some of the other nerve-arcs with which it 
is connected.”* 

After going on to show that these nervous discharges tend to 
follow the same course when started from the same origin, and 
become more easy by repetition, or that “lines of reflex discharge 
become more and more permeable by use,” and that, therefore, 
“the most fundamental of psychological principles—the associa- 
tion of ideas—is merely an obverse expression of the most fun- 
damental neurological principles—reflex action,” he goes on to 
say :— 

“¢ All reflex action, or neurosis, is not attended with ideation or 
psychosis. In our own organization, for instance, it is only cerebral 
reflexes which are so attended ; and even among cerebral reflexes there 
is guod reason to believe that the greater number of them are not 
accompanied by conscious ideation; for analysis shows that it is only 
those cerebral discharges which have taken place comparatively seldom, 
and the passage of which is therefore comparatively slow, that are 
accompanied by any ideas or changes of consciousness. The more 
habitual any action becomes, the less conscious do we require to be of its 
performance ; it is, as we say, performed automatically, or without 
thought. Now, it is of great importance thus to observe that conscious- 
ness only emerges when cerebral reflexes are flowing along compara- 
tively unaccustomed channels, and therefore that cerebral discharges 
which at first were accompanied by definite ideas may, by frequent 
repetition, cease to be accompanied by any ideas, It is of importance 
to observe this fact, because it serves to explain the origin of a number 
of animal instincts. These instincts must originally have been of an 
intelligent nature; but the actions which they prompted, having 
through successive generations been frequently repeated, became at last 
organized into a purely mechanical reflex, and therefore now appear as 
actions which we call purely automatic, or blindly instinctive.” 

This analysis of what Mr. Romanes terms “the physiological 
basis of mind,” appears both comprehensible and satisfactory up 
to a certain point, but, as Mr. Romanes himself has pointed out, 
it does not account for all the observed facts, and he therefore 
goes on to show that, although we may in this manner “ be able 
to explain all the more complicated among animal instincts as 
cases of ‘lapsed intelligence,’ on the other hand, a great many 
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of the more simple instincts were probably evolved in a more 
simple way. That is to say, they have probably never been of 
an intelligent character, but have begun as merely accidental 
adjustments of the organism to its surroundings, and have then 
been laid hold upon by natural selection and developed into 
automatic reflexes.” And among these he reckons that sham- 
ming of death, so common among insects in presence of danger, 
and of which Mr. Darwin says, that in no case did he find that 
the attitude in which the animal shammed dead resembled that 
in which it really died. This, however, we imagine can hardly 
be extended to those cases in which some animals, and especially 
foxes, sham death in order to ensnare their prey, for this would 
om to us to be a distinctively intelligent action. 

ut in drawing attention to these different kinds of instinct, 
the one originally intelligent action, but becoming automatic by 
frequent repetition, and the other developed from actions never 
intelligent, but surviving because of benefit to the animal which 
first performed them, Mr. Romanes points out that, “although 
there is a great difference between them if regarded psycholo- 
gically, there is no difference between them if regarded physio- 
logically ; for, regarded physiologically, both kinds of instincts 
are merely expressions of the fact that particular nerve-cells and 
fibres have been set apart to perform their reflexes automatically — 
that is, without being accompanied by intelligence.”* 

Thus far we have spoken only of those automatic actions or 
instincts which certainly are common alike to man and the lower 
animals, although probably more numerous and highly developed 
in the latter, not only because their genealogies are longer and 
their generations shorter, thus allowing for a greater accumula- 
tion of inherited mechanical reflexes, but also because we believe 
that conscious cerebration has a tendency to check wnconscious 
cerebration, and that, therefore, the mental development of man 
has caused him to lose many of those instincts possessed by the 
lower animals, and still retained by the lowest races of mankind, 
as, for example, that peculiar homing instinct which exists 
in many insects and animals, and is possessed in a far higher 
degree by the savage than by the civilized man, and in which there 
would seem to be a combination of intelligence and instinct 
which Dr. Lindsay has properly classed among “ unsolved 
problems.” 

The wonderful way in which bees and pigeons will find their 
way home from immense distances is well known, and the anec- 
dotes told of the same faculty in dogs and cats are innumerable 
and too well authenticated to admit of dispute. Instances have 
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been known in which dogs have found their way home even 
across the ocean. Wood relates that a dog found its way from 
Calcutta to Inverkeithing, Scotland, coming in a ship from Cal- 
cutta to Dundee, and thence in a collier to Inverkeithing ; and 
Watson tells of one coming to Northumberland from America, 
another to England from Bremen, and another to Edinburgh 
from Rome. Such instances might be given ad infinitum, but 
they are not confined to dogs and cats, bees and pigeons. Horses, 
mules, asses, and cattle possess the same power in a greater or 
less degree. We have been informed that wild cattle and horses 
bred in the Orange Free State will find their way back several 
months after having been taken some hundreds of miles into 
the Cape Colony, and so well is this known to the colonists, that 
in buying cattle or horses from long distances they always go to 
the same spot to seek them if lost. ° Sometimes as many as forty 
or fifty per cent. will find their way back by twos and threes to 
their old quarters ; and the most singular thing is, that they will 
not retrace their steps by the way they came, but will generally 
strike across country in a direct line, although horses will some- 
times follow the road. That migratory birds will return year 
after year to the same spot for building is well known, and it is 
a fact truly marvellous, when we remember the vast distances 
traversed by these little wanderers, and the perils encountered 
by the way. The development of this same quality among 
savages has been recorded by many travellers, and, although 
probably much depends upon minute observation, yet it seems 
evident that both with savages and the lower animals a certain 
sense or instinct is called into use for this particular purpose, 
which is either wanting or in abeyance among civilized men. 

If Mr. Romanes be correct in affirming that only cerebral reflexes 
are attended with ideation, it is obvious that animals devoid of 
brains can possess no intelligence, and that sense would become 
developed in exact proportion to the size of the brain; yet we 
find that, next to man, the most indubitable proofs of intelligence 
are to be found among insects. “ Looking at the nervous 
system of insects,” says Wood, “in whom there is no definite brain, 
but merely a succession of ganglia united by a double nervous 
chord, many physiologists have thought that reason could not be 
one of the attributes of the insect race. Yet nothing is more 
certain than that they are able to converse with each other and 
communicate ideas, this fact showing that they must possess 
reason.”* “The first animals in which, so far as ] can ascertain,” 
says Romanes, “we may be quite sure that reflex action is 
accompanied by ideation, are the insects,” and he goes on to give 
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the observations of Darwin and Sir John Lubbock with regard 
to the teachability of bees, adding, “These observations would 
seem to prove that the grade of intelligence is higher in some 
articulata than it is among the lower vertebrata.”* It would, in 
truth, appear that the hymenoptera, which include bees, wasps, 
and ants, have attained to the same rank among insects as man 
among mammals; and the wonders related by competent 
observers of the habits and customs, division of labour, industry, 
and laws of these social insects seem absolutely incredible. The 
ants, especially, seem to have attained to a perfect, Utopia, 
according to Belt, who describes their various communities and 
the order observed in them; their wars and capture of slaves ; 
their agricultural and engineering works; their tenderness towards 
their young, and care of their domestic cattle ; their methods of 
communication and of combination for the common weal—until 
we are almost tempted to believe that man is himself inferior 
to these little ingenious, self-sacrificing imsects. Belt makes 
the following comparison between the two :— 

“The hymenoptera standing at the head of the articulata, and the 
mammalia at the head of the vertebrata, it is curious to mark how in 
zoological history the appearance and development of these two orders 
(culminating in the one in ants, and in the other in the primates) run 
parallel. The hymenoptera and the mammalia both make their first 
appearance early in the secondary period, and it is not until the com- 
mencement of the tertiary epoch that ants and monkeys appear upon 
the scene. There the parallel ends; no one species of ant has attained 
any great superiority above all its fellows, whilst man is very far in 
advance of all the other primates.” f 

It seems, however, difficult to decide how many of the attain- 
ments of ants and other insects are to be attributed to inherited 
instinct, and how much to pure mental processes; and this inquiry 
becomes more complicated when we consider that the greater 
part of these communities consists of sterile females and neuters, 
and differing greatly in form, size, and colour in the same com- 
munity, who could not hand down their experiences to their 
descendants, whilst a great portion of their short lives is passed 
in a state of metamorphosis, in forms, and with instincts totally 
different from those of their adult state. So great was this 
difficulty felt to be by Darwin, that he assures us he at one time 
believed it fatal to his theory of natural selection ;{ and even now 
Sir John Lubbock confesses that the metamorphosis of insects 
seem to him one of the greatest difficulties of the Darwinian 
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theory :—“In most cases, the development of the individual 
reproduces to a certain extent that of the race; but the motion- 
less, imbecile pupa cannot represent a mature form.” It does, 
indeed, pass our comprehension how the acute instincts and un- 
doubted reasoning powers of these most interesting creatures 
can become so rapidly and fully developed through so many 
different phases ; nevertheless, in the adult form the cerebral 
development is such as we might expect in accordance with the 
theory of Mr. Romanes. Belt says, “The cerebral ganglia in 
ants are more developed than in any other insect, and that in all 
the hymenoptera, at the head of which they stand, “they are 
many times Jarger than in the less intelligent orders, such as 
beetles.”* 

If there should seem a difficulty in admitting intelligent action 
in plants, and in insects and other articulata so differently con- 
stituted from ourselves, there would not appear to be the same 
difficulty in allowing cerebral reflexes, and consequently thought, 
in animals possessing brains like our own, conjoined to bodies 
presenting more or less similarity of structure to the “human 
form divine ;” but, as before stated, intelligent actions are less 
distinctly developed in the lower vertebrata than in the higher 
articulata, even as they would seem to be less marked in the 
lower articulata than in some insectivorous plants. Until 
recently, fishes were probably the least known, and therefore 
believed to be the least intelligent of the vertebrata ; but recent 
researches show that they are by no means so stupid as we have 
commonly supposed them to be, and that, in the construction of 
their nests, care of and affection for their young, and skill in 
ensnaring their prey, they are quite equal to many terrestrial 
animals, whilst there can be no doubt that they are equally 
amenable to instruction, coming to be fed at a call, &c. Of course 
there is, doubtless, much difference in the mental power, not only 
of different species, but also in individuals of the same species, 
It is well known that some fish will allow themselves to be 
caught more than once in precisely the same manner, which does 
not seem to denote a high degree of intelligence: and Mr, 
Romanes relates the experiment of Professor Mébius to show 
how slowly a pike learnt that certain minnows were protected 
from him by a glass partition, and how the association of ideas 
thus established became so fixed, that when the glass was 
removed, the minnows still remained unmolested. 

Of reptiles, toads and frogs have been most narrowly observed, 
and are more especially interesting from the fact of undergoing 
many remarkable metamorphoses before attaining the adult state. 
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Professor Mivart has studied these creatures, and described them 
exhaustively in a small volume of the “ Nature Series,” in which 
all their peculiarities of structure are minutely described ; but 
their mental characteristics are less clearly defined, and are 
probably not of a high order, being confined to their own defence 
and the capture of prey, although Wood, as quoted by 
Dr. Lindsay, assigns to them the power of measuring holes and 
distances, and a compassionate care of their maimed.* 

In birds the instincts are very strongly developed, and it has 
often been said that they are invariable; this, however, we be- 
lieve to be quite untrue. We have already given some instances 
of a change of material in nest-building by wild birds in accord- 
ance with circumstances, and birds, when domesticated or in 
captivity, lose many of their wild instincts, and acquire habits 
totally at variance with those to which they were once accus- 
tomed. The acquisition of human speech by the parrot is cer- 
tainly a proof of the bird’s imitative powers, and of its general 
intelligence, although perhaps few would agree with Dr. Lindsa 
in supposing that the words are uttered by the bird with a full 
understanding of their meaning. Nevertheless, it must be 
allowed that they are often used very appropriately. We have 
often heard a parrot call the dog or a servant in the precise 
tones of the master, and laugh derisively when its summons was 
responded to ; but how much of this was simple imitation, and 
how much spontaneous mental effort, it would be impossible 
to decide. We have not space to repeat the numerous anecdotes 
given by Dr. Lindsay of the mental powers of birds, as culled 
from the works of naturalists, but it seems to us indubitable 
that reason, as well as instinct, must be attributed to the 
interesting denizens of the forest. 

When we come to the rodents, we find tales innumerable of 
the cleverness of rats and mice, tales which almost every house- 
keeper might supplement by others equally remarkable. Their 
ingenuity in escaping snares rivals that of the fox, whilst their 
mutual understanding and combination for obtaining food, and 
sometimes for attack and defence, are well known. Watson 
speaks of their care of the maimed and blind, and gives, on the 
authority of Dr. Henderson, a confirmation of the fact observed 
by an older traveller in Ireland, of from six to ten mice collect- 
ing in parties, selecting a piece of dried cow-dung, placing upon 
it berries, &c., and using it as a raft in crossing a stream ; they 
launch it, embark upon it, and range themselves round the 
edge, their heads in the middle, their tails pendant in the stream 
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to serve as rudders.* The same author also gives instances of 
rats carrying potatoes in the manner so often ridiculed, but 
which an eye-witness has assured us he has seen done in the 
case of eggs—viz., that one rat will lie down, hold the egg or 
potato between his four paws, whilst his companions drag him 
and his burden along by the ears. That they are remarkably 
fertile in expedients cannot be doubted, and that their actions 
cannot be explained by any theory of inherited or acquired 
instinct is equally certain, since they are the result of unforseen 
and constantly varying circumstances. 

“As regards the association of ideas by the higher vertebrated 
animals,” says Mr. Romanes, “ it is only necessary to say that in all 
these animals, as in ourselves, this principle of association is the funda- 
mental principle of their psychology; that in the more intelligent 
animals associations are quickly formed, and when once formed are 
very persistent ; and in general, that so far as animal ideation goes, the 
laws to which it is subject are identical with those under which our own 
ideation is performed.” t 

In proof of the great reasoning power possessed by some 
animals, Mr. Romanes gives two observations made by Dr. Rea, 
the one on a domestic and the other on a wild animal, which are 
so curious and important as to deserve repetition. The first was 
of a dog in Orkney, “which, being allowed to accompany its 
master to church on alternate Sundays, had to swim a channel 
nearly a mile wide; and, before taking to the water, used to run 
a mile to the north when the tide was flowing, and a nearly 
equal distance to the south when the tide was ebbing, almost 
invariably calculating his distance so well that he landed at the 
nearest point to the church.”{ The other instance is even more 
remarkable, as a proof of strong reasoning power in a wild 
animal :— 

“ Desiring to obtain some Arctic foxes, Dr. Rea set various kinds of 
traps; but as the foxes knew these traps from previous experience he 
was unsuccessful. Accordingly he set a kind of trap with which the 
foxes in that part of the country were not acquainted, This consisted 
of a loaded gun set upon a stand pointing at the bait. A string con- 
nected the trigger of the gun with the bait, so that when the fox seized 
the bait he discharged the gun, and thus committed suicide. In this 
arrangement the gun was separated from the bait by a distance of about 
thirty yards, and the string which connected the trigger with the bait 
was concealed throughout nearly its whole distance in the snow. The 
gun-trap thus set was successful in killing one fox, but never in kill- 
ing a second; for the foxes afterwards adopted eithef of two devices 
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whereby to secure the bait without injuring themselves. One of these 
devices was to bite through the string at its exposed part near the 
trigger, and the other device was to burrow up to the bait through the 
snow at right angles to the line of fire, so that although in this way 
they discharged the gun, they escaped with perhaps only a pellet or 
two in the nose. Dr. Rea adds that in that part of the world traps are 
never set withstrings ; so that there can have been no special association 
in the foxes’ minds between strings and traps. Moreover, after the 
death of fox number one, the track on the snow showed that fox num- 
ber two, notwithstanding the temptation offered by the bait, had 
expended a great deal of scientific observation on the gun before he 
undertook to sever the cord. Lastly, with regard to burrowing at 
right angles to the line of fire, Dr. Rea justly deemed this so extra- 
ordinary a circumstance that he repeated the experiment a number of 
times, in order to satisfy himself that the direction of the burrowing 
was really to be attributed to thought and not to chance.”* 


In accordance with the principles of evolution, we should 
expect to find the size of the brain increasing in proportion to 
the intelligence of the animal, and this seems to be at least par- 
tially the case. Watson gives the following table of the propor- 
tionate size of the brains of certain animals :—*“The weight of 
man’s brain, in proportion to his body, averages about 1 to 27; 
that of long-armed apes, about 1 to 40; fox, 1 to 205; horse, 
] to 400; elephant, 1 to 500.” Here we see the ape ranking 
next to man, but with a great interval between, whilst a very 
much wider interval intervenes between the ape and the fox, 
which, as we have seen above, often shows exceptional intelli- 
gence, the horse and the elephant ranking far below the fox, 
although we should have been inclined to assign to the latter a 
very high place in the scale of intelligence. But, in truth, it is 
well known that mere weight of brain is not always to be de- 
pended upon in gauging intellectual power ; for the weight of an 
idiot’s brain will often exceed that of a philosopher. The form, 
quality, and the various convolutions have all to be taken into 
account, and, with regard to the inferior animals, we do not 
think that, as yet, sufficient data exist for establishing that 
gradation which our own observation tells us certainly exists in 
the scale of animal intelligence. 

If we desire to judge of the natural capacity of animals, we 
must observe them in their wild state, and find out how far they 
have become organized, or we may say civilized, without the 
aid of man. In thus judging, we shall find that many of them 
have established laws, offeuders against which are punished; that 
their leaders are chosen for strength and courage, often by single 
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combat, and that the conqueror is obeyed, and sometimes blindly 
followed even to death ; that upon this leader devolves the duty 
of posting sentinels, of conducting foraging parties, and of pro- 
viding for the safety of the young and feeble in case of attack or 
retreat from the enemy. Such combinations exist among insects 
and birds as well as among mammals, and certainly prove the 
existence of something above blind instinct, for such combinations 
could not exist without some means of intercommunication, 
some power of choice, some association of ideas.* 

But it is among our domestic animals that we should expect to 
find the natural intelligence developed to the highest point of 
which it is capable, for upon these man has bestowed his care for 
innumerable generations, he has guided and controlled natural 
and sexual selection, and has succeeded in producing varieties to 
suit his tastes and caprices, but it seems doubtful whether he has 
in all cases raised the mental standard of the animals under his 
control. The domestic fowl has nearly lost the power of flight 
and capacity for defence ; the sheep has become timid and blindly 
dependent upon the shepherd, incapable of taking care of itself 
and its young excepting in those countries where from geo- 
graphical difficulties it has reverted to a state of semi-wildness ; 
the same may be said of the pig, the goat, the ox, the horse, and 
to acertain extent of the deer; and what have they gained by 
their association with man? a fine form, an abnormal amount of 
flesh, and a slavish fear and dread of the enslaver. In most 
cases the organization and order proper to them in their wild 
state are in abeyance, and although in every herd there is still 
a leader, it is no longer the strongest and most courageous, but 
either one appointed by man, or an old experienced animal, 
knowing in the ways of the human master. 

When, however, we come to the dog, which has for so many 
ages been the chosen friend and companion, as well as the trusty 





* We have not said so much as we should like to have said with regard to 
the apes and monkeys, the limits of a Paper like the present preventing full 
details. Travellers all agree in crediting them with wonderful prudence and 
cunning, great affection for their young, and care for their wounded, combined, 
however, with a singular absence of abstract reasoning power. They will 
never put a stick on a fire to warm themselves, and may often be caught by 
most simple expedients, as, for instance, by cutting a hole in a melon, the mon- 
key will thrust in his hand, grasp a handful of seeds, and being unable to with- 
draw it thus filled, will suffer itself to be taken rather than relax its hold. Yet 
in crossing streams re show wonderful intelligence, forming of their bodies a 
swinging bridge, and allowing the young and infirm to. pass over them; and if 
in hunting under stones for scorpions or other food, they find a stone too 
heavy for one, others will come to assist in raising it. Also in feeding u 
prickly pears, they deliberately rub them in the sand to free them of pricilons 
All these acts are indicative of reason. 
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servant of man, the case is different; here the efforts of man 
have been directed to the development of mental rather than 
bodily qualities, or to the perfection of some especial inherited 
instinct, and hence in the different breeds of dogs we get every 
imaginable quality, and added thereto as consequent upon the 
familiarity of intercourse subsisting between them and their 
masters, a docility, teachableness, fidelity, and wealth of affection 
far above that of any other animal. Our various breeds of dogs 
Mr. Darwin believes to have been derived from several wild 
species, yet at the present day we have little opportunity of 
judging of the qualities of the wild dog, since few now exist. 
There was a breed at the Cape, great brindled creatures with 
erect ears, which were the terror of the early settlers, from their 
habit of rushing among a flock of sheep, biting them beneath 
and devouring the intestines, leaving the sheep to die of the 
horrible wound ; but these have been exterminated or driven 
into the interior; they seem always to have hunted in packs 
like wolves, which they somewhat resembled. The semi-wild 
dogs of Constantinople, so well known to travellers, have made 
for themselves laws and customs which speak much for the 
natural capacity and high intelligence of the race, and show 
what excellent material man had to work upon when bringing 
these intelligent creatures under his control ; whilst the extent to 
which education may be carried is exemplified in the various 
performing dogs, and particularly in Minos, that little cross-bred 
terrier, which has for some years past astonished the public by 
his attainments. It is claimed for him that he understands the 
first four rules of arithmetic ; but whether he really understands 
figures or simply obeys a given sign from his mistress in picking 
up the right card without hesitation, the quickness and in- 
telligence displayed are wonderful, as also in his choice of 
photographs, and in the correct spelling of a given word. We 
watched his proceedings with great interest, and fancied that the 
clue was given by fixed words used by the mistress to point out 
a certain row of cards ; but he gave us the impression of certainly 
knowing some of the letters, and particularly “S ;” in any case it 
would be impossible to deny to such an animal a great amount of in- 
telligence over and above natural or acquired instinct; and it would 
be equally impossible to suppose the attainments of the Scotch 
collie to result from instinct alone. One of the most remarkable 
signs of the acuteness of this intelligent breed of dogs is their 
power of counting as well as collecting a flock of sheep. It is 
well known that if sent to bring together a flock from the hills, 
they will do so without leaving one ; that they will separate their 
master’s sheep from others with which they have become mingled, 
and if told to bring them two or three at atime will do so 
[Vol. CXIII. No, CCXXIV.]—New Sznuzs, Vol. LVII. No.1. HH 
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without fail. We cannot suppose it possible that they could do 
all this without some knowledge of numbers, and some com- 
prehension of the meaning of human speech ; indeed, it appears 
certain that dogs, and other animals also in an inferiér degree, 
do understand the meaning of words addressed to them by man, 
and do very frequently also hear and understand that which is 
mot addressed to them, it would otherwise be impossible to 
explain those cases in which dogs so frequently anticipate their 
masters’ intentions, getting out of the way when they overhear 
they are to be shut up, appearing far in advance on a road they 
have heard their masters speak of following, &. Numerous 
other authentic instances of canine understanding might be 
given did space permit, but for these we must refer our 
readers to the works of naturalists, merely pointing out in 
this place as a proof that dogs do really comprehend the mean- 
ing of language, the fact that a dog brought up in one country 
does not understand the language of another country, but if 
transferred, say, from England to France, has slowly to learn to 
understand French, even as a child would do. There is, as every 
one must have observed, a vast difference in the mental capacity 
of dogs, and it is not generally among those of the purest breed 
that the greatest capacity is to be found; on the contrary, 
mongrels often show the highest mental power. We once knew 
a very handsome Blenheim spaniel, which, having been taken 
very early from her mother, seemed to show an arrested mental 
development ; she never could learn to pick a bone as other dogs 
do, by putting the paw or paws upon it to hold it steadily, 
but would stand holding it in her mouth by a bit of skin, and 
shaking it till it dropped. If called or whistled to, she would 
always run with the sound and could not be taught to do other- 
wise, for in fact it requires a certain mental effort to enable a dog 
to understand that he must come towards a sound instead of 
following after it ; and so hopeless was the effort to teach this dog, 
that we found the only way to make it understand was by signs, 
which she would obey slowly; yet she was not deaf, for she 
would always prick up her ears and run after a sound. The 
marvellous way in which dogs and other animals will find their 
way over utterly unknown tracts has been already referred to; 
in this the dog is certainly not guided only by scent (although 
that is something extraordinary and incomprehensible from its 
extreme delicacy), in many cases, such as those of animals crossing 
the sea, &c., and finding their way through London streets 
traversed for the first time, to the one vessel among so many in 
the docks from which they were taken; even landmarks can be 
no guide. Dr. Lindsay attributes it to a sense of polarity ; but 
whatever it may be, it is one proof among many of wonderful 
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acuteness, and another may be recorded almost equally curious, 
which is the idea of time. Cases are recorded of dogs knowing 
the exact hour at which to meet their master, of their noting the 
recurrence of certain days year after year. That they should 
recognise Sundays and the time of meals is perhaps less remark- 
able ; but among pet dogs, the bath-day is known long before any 
water is prepared, and we have often known them to hide away 
on that day, even when there was no intention of giving the 
bath, and when therefore there could not have been sights or 
scents to guide them. This sense of time is also shared in an 
inferior degree by other domestic animals ; cats will wait at a 
certain time for an accustomed meal, and we have often watched 
with interest the long train of cows and goats returning at sunset 
in an orderly manner, unsought, from the mountains in Switzer- 
land, and more particularly in the Tyrol; all following their 
leader, the cows first and the goats afterwards, each turning in to 
their respective homesteads without a call, or even a dog to 
collect them together. 

There is one more subject which we must lightly touch upon 
with respect to animal intelligence, although space forbids us to 
discuss it at the length it deserves. Mr. Romanes attributes to 
the lower animals all the human emotions “ except those which 
refer to religion and to the perception of the sublime.”* With 
regard to religion, Sir John Lubbock seems half-disposed to 
attribute the germs of it to his favourite insects the ants, since 
he is unable to account for the presence of certain blind beetles 
in some ants’ nests, unless they are retained as objects of super- 
stitious veneration. Whether this be so or not, it is certain that 
among the higher vertebrata, especially dogs, superstitious fear 
is a feeling more fully developed than among civilized man. This 
feeling was finely pourtrayed by Riviére in his picture in last 
year’s Academy, in which the horse and dogs are represented as 
cowering in mortal terror at the entrance of a deep cavern, whilst 
the knight sits erect and courageous, holding a cross before him 
asa safeguard. But it must be noted in this composition, which 
every one will recognise as truthful, that superstitious feeling— 
dread of the unknown—is alike in both man and beast, only in 
the one it is controlled, not by reason, but by faith in a power 
invisible, and utterly incomprehensible to the animals, because of 
its abstract nature. This strong feeling of horror at the un- 
known, which exists alike in children, savages, and the lower 
animals, and lurks in the heart of the educated and civilized 
man also, may be in a great measure instinctive; but it is 
evidently the germ of that which becomes developed into super- 
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stition, and later into religion. That some animals possess it in 
a very remarkable degree is evidenced by the popular belief in 
the power of horses and dogs to see spirits, and to foretell death, 
The baying or howling of dogs or starting of horses on moonlight 
nights is probably caused by the horror of the deep mysterious 
moving shadows, but that they have some unexplained sense of the 
approach of death seems to be demonstrated by many recorded 
instances, whilst the fact that sharks will follow for days a vessel 
containing one sick unto death, is certainly not altogether a 
sailor’s superstition. These things are wholly inexplicable with 
our present imperfect psychological knowledge, but perhaps will 
some day yield to the light of science ; and there is also another 
subject worthy of investigation, and upon which a most interest- 
ing book might be written—namely, the strange friendships sub- 
sisting between animals of totally different species, and even as 
it would appear between insects and plants; some of these are, 
of course, the consequence of mutual benefits, but with many 
this motive seems wholly wanting, as, for instance, that of the 
hermit crab with certain anemones, the pilot fish and the shark, 
and that of the prairie dogs and owls, of which Mrs. Brassey gives 
such an interesting account in “'The Voyage of the Sunbeam.” 
Among domestic animals, a sense of isolation may often be the 
cause of the strange friendships we see, but this can have no 
effect in such communities as those of the prairie dogs, 

Mr. Romanes places the great dividing line between the 
intelligence of man and that of the lower animals in the pos- 
session, by the former, of the power of articulate speech. He 
says: “The only difference between animal intelligence and 
human intelligence consists in this—that animal intelligence is 
unable to elaborate that class of abstract ideas, the formation of 
which depends on the faculty of speech.”* Yet it is certain that 
among many of the lowest savages speech is in a very. rudi- 
mentary stage, consisting almost entirely of gesture language; 
whilst the complex dialects of civilized man have been slowly 
elaborated during countless ages of ever-advancing civilization, 
aided by ever-increasing intercourse ; for there can be no doubt 
that the one chief thing necessary to advancement, either in 
civilization or in language, is intercourse, whilst isolation means 
stagnation in everything. Asa rule, we find the ‘intelligence of 
social animals much greater than that of those which live a 
solitary life; but with all there exists, if not articulate speech, 

et such a power of inter-communication of ideas as serves 
instead of it, and there would seem to be in the lower animals 
also a greater aptitude for understanding the language of different 
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species, and of man himself, than exists in the human race. 
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in Much of the language of animals consists of gesture. Insects 
th. communicate with each other almost entirely by means of 
ht touches of the antennz, but among the vertebrata there are 
a various cries, the tones of which seem to convey certain emo- 
he tions, not only to those for whose benefit they are uttered, but ‘ 
led to all animals of every kind within hearing. The warning cry 
sel of a bird will cause all other animals to look to their own safety. 
ra Many of these cries are understood by man, and imitated by him 
ith for his own purposes ; but we think it will be admitted that man, 
‘ill as yet, has never been able to enter so fully into the feelings of 
ler the lower animals, nor to comprehend their language so well as 
ste the dog, the horse, and the elephant have learnt to understand 
ib- the language, and interpret the feelings of their human master. 
as We have seen that Dr. Lindsay claims for the lower animals 
re, an intelligence greater than that of the human savage; that 
ny Professor Mivart, on the contrary, denies to them all power of 
he thought, regarding them as mere automata moved by instincts 
rk, implanted in them at their creation, uncontrolled and uncon- 
reg trollable by reason, whilst Mr. Romanes shows that both the 
0.” instincts and reason of animals are similar in kind, though dif- 
he fering in degree from those of men, the grand distinction between 
no them consisting in the possession of speech by the latter. We 
have endeavoured to place the views of each fairly before our 
he readers, although we have not attempted to hide our sympathy 
g- with those of Mr. Romanes. 
Te Upon one branch of the subject, that of mental disease andinca- 
nd pacity,as treated of by Dr. Lindsay, we have not time to say much: 
is we believe that he has greatly prejudiced his subject by injudicious 
of treatment, much thatisreally important being so intermingled with 
at trivialities as to throw asuspicion of unreality and ridicule upon the 
li- whole. That animals should exhibitsignsof insanity, of aberration 
e; and deficiency of intellect, is a strong proof that they do possess 
ly mind similar to that of man, whilst the fact that similar diseases 
n, affect both man and beast, are communicable from one to the 
bt other, and are curable by the same remedies, is another strong 
in argument in favour of those who maintain the evolution of 
ns species, and the common descent of man and other animals from 
of lower forms. Comparative psychology is at present in its infancy, 
a but it is a branch of biology certain to advance with rapid strides, 
h, not only from its importance, but because the restless intellect 
eS of man is ever on the watch for a new outlet for its activities, 
als and this we believe constitutes one of the greatest distinctions 
nt between the mental capacity of man and the lower animals, 





The intellect of the animal is centred chiefly in self or its own 
species, although the dog seems to rise above the general level, 
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in frequently making its master’s interests its own, but man 
alone has the power to investigate, weigh, and consider facts 
relating to natures other than his own; nevertheless, we must in 
fairness admit that this quality does aot exist alike in all men, 
in savages it is certainly wanting, or present in an infinitesimal 
degree, and the same may be said of idiots and very youn 
children, therefore Mr. Romanes has justly drawn a oneal 
between animal intelligence and that of idiots, children, and 
deaf mutes, showing that whilst in the two former cases the 
analogy is not perfect, because we cannot fairly compare the 
immature with the mature, and arrested or imperfect cerebral 
development, with that which is perfect in its kind, yet in the 
third the analogy is much greater, since it is found that the 
human being deprived of speech is in mental capacity little above 
the more highly-gifted of animals, and in all three a graduated 
scale may be traced, bringing the mind of man more nearly to 
the level of the higher animals. Curiosity, one of the great levers 
of the human race, is wanting alike in savages, very young chil- 
dren, idiots, and the inferior animals, but becomes developed in 
the higher animais, and especially in man’s nearest allies—the 
apes—being accompanied in them with very strong imitative 
powers ; but invention is beyond the capacity of even the highest 
anthropoid ape, although existing to a limited extent in the 
lowest savage. 

But in asserting that the mind of man and that of the 
lower animals is identical in kind though different in degree, 
psychologists and physiologists allow that the problem of what 
is mind and where we are to look: for its origin, remains unsolved 
and probably unsolvable. “ At the line where mind and matter 
meet,” says Mr. Romanes, “there rises, like a frowning cliff, a 
mighty mystery, and in the darkness of the place we hear the 
voice of true philosophy proclaim, ‘Hitherto shalt thou come, 
but no further, and here shall thy proud waves be stayed.’ ”* 

Some amiable naturalists who would strongly repudiate the 
Darwinian theory, are yet so impressed with the mental qualities 
of the brute creation, their patient endurance and other moral 
attributes, that they endue them not only with mind, but with 
that ethereal, incomprehensible, and eternal essence denominated 
soul, and claim for them, equally with man, a future state. We 
need scarcely point out that this is mere sentiment. Seeing the 
inequalities of life both for men and animals, the hardships 
endured by the many, the luxuries enjoyed by the few, our in- 
stinctive sense of justice leads us to look toan unknown future for 
compensation. Moreover, the real lover of animals looks forward 





* “Lecture on Animal Intelligence,” by George J. Romanes._ 
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with a feeling of dismay to a future without those animal pets 
which have added so much to his happiness here, whilst the 
majority of mankind, mindful of acts of cruelty and injustice, 
would be filled with horror at the thought of meeting in another 
world the victims of their oppression here. It is, however, 
evident, that if we admit a community of origin in man and the 
lower animals, not only as regards bodily parts, but also in 
mental processes, and believe with Mr. Herbert Spencer and 
Darwin in the “necessary acquirement of each mental power 
and capacity by gradation,”* we cannot deny to the animal world 
the possibility of a higher and more perfect development of 
those qualities in the future; and even if we doubt for the lower 
animals the possibility of a “ resurrection of the body and life 
everlasting,” we may yet be certain that, “as natural selection 
works solely by and for the good of each being, all corporeal and 
mental endowments will tend to progress towards perfection.” 





caeaisieil 
Art. VII.—Tux Issues or tue ELEctiIon. 


1. LorD BEACONSFIELD’s Letter to the Lord Lieutenant of 
Ireland. 

2. Sm Starrorp Nortacote’s Address to the Electors of 
North Devon. 

8, Lorp Hartineton’s Address to the Electors of North-east 
Lancashire. 


4, Mr. Guapstong’s Address to the Electors of Midlothian. 


. Mr. SHaw’s Address to the Electors of the County of Cork, 
de. ke. ke. 


wr the opening of Parliament came a lull in the political 
tempest which had raged so fiercely through the whole of 
the recess. Both parties seemed to resign themselves to the 
prospect of a working Session; and it was assumed that the 
Opposition would have time to consider the case they had placed 
before the country, and to amend their argument, if in any 
point it seemed to require amendment. So profound was the 
calm that even the announcement of the Dissolution failed to 
raise the temperature of public discussion to anything like the 
point at which it stood during the debates on the Eastern Ques- 
tion and the Afghan War. The addresses of the leading mem- 
bers of the House of Commons contain nothing that is new, and 
little that is exciting. The Chancellor of the Exchequer is almost 





* “Origin of Species,” chap. xv. p. 428. 
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apologetic ; Lord Hartington is moderate, and even generous; 
and Mr. Gladstone has not made the shadows in his picture of 
the Government quite so black as they were in the picture 
exhibited last November. We do not propose to make an ela- 
borate examination of these documents, or of that strange literary 
portent, the Prime Minister's Letter to a Noble Duke. Soon 
after these observations are published, the contest will be over ; 
our destinies for some years to come will be decided; and the 
Liberal party will either be endeavouring to discover how its 
programme may be carried out by a Liberal Government, or 
speculating on the reasons which may lead the country to repeat 
in 1880 the verdict of 1874. Considering the results of recent 
bye-elections Ministers have every reason to expect that they 
will still be in power when the new Parliament meets in May. 
If this should be the event, we believe they will owe the renewal 
of popular confidence not so much to any merits of their own as 
to the mistakes of the Opposition. On the eve of an election it 
might savour of disloyalty to dwell on such matters ; but when 
the election is over many Liberals may find themselves in a fit 
frame of mind to consider our view of the situation. 

Any moderately observant politician could reproduce from 
memory the outlines of the Liberal case as it was presented by 
Mr. Gladstone and Sir William Harcourt during the recess, 
Liberal Governments are always wise, moral, and economical ; 
Tory Governments are always stupid, unprincipled, and expen- 
sive. January, 1874, marks the highest point of our national 
fortunes. At that date our services were efficiently and cheaply 
conducted ; our resources were abundant and well husbanded; 
tho roots of Irish discontent had been torn out of the ground ; 
The Colonies loved us and Foreign Powers respected us. Such 
was the scene on which Mr. Disraeli entered, like the Serpent in 
Eden, or like Don Giovanni among a virtuous operatic peasantry ; 
in a moment of weakness happy England forgot the authors of 
her happiness, and the powers of evil triumphed for a season. 
Since that time, what has happened? Exactly what we told you 
would happen. Every maxim of sound finance has been cast 
to the wind ; every consideration of public law and public honour 
has been trampled under foot ; Ministers have violated the Con- 
stitution at home while the attention of the country was fixed 
upon their blustering and filibustering foreign policy. But the 
country is at last alive to its danger ; public feeling is so hostile 
to the Government that Lord Beaconsfield is actually going to 
inflict upon us a seventh Session of the Beer-and-Bible Parlia- 
ment. Be it so; the longer the day of reckoning is delayed, 
the more terrible it will be when it comes. 

Moderate politicians may be, as Sir W. Harcourt seems to 
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think, a contemptible class of persons; but they decide the fate 
of elections ; and moderate politicians are apt to be prejudiced 
against any proposition which is made too clear to them. A 
party which has no faults to confess, and no lessons to learn, 
cannot speak the language which appeals most powerfully to the 
English mind. Lord Beaconsfield, who knows our weaknesses, 
never pretends to absolute wisdom ; indeed, he has more than 
once made a profit out of the candid confession of a failure. 
What, on the other hand, was the effect upon the country of 
the unmeasured invective and self-gratulation of the Liberal 
leaders? The answer to that question was given at Sheffield, 
at Liverpool, and at Southwark. At Sheffield, with every point 
in their favour, the Liberals barely held their own ; at Liverpool, 
with perfect organization, and with the aid of the Home Rule 
vote, they were unable seriously to shake the Tory supremacy ; 
at Southwark, the indifference and the positive ill-will of a large 
body of Liberals handed over the seat to an uncompromising 
supporter of the Government. There are many ingenious ways 
of accounting for these events ; but no amount of ingenuity will 
convert a defeat into a victory. We may as well acknowledge 
that a genuine feeling of alarm was produced throughout the 
country by the Liberal speeches of the recess. If our deeds, 
when we should come into power were to match our speeches 
in Opposition, the country was threatened with instant and im- 
mediate reversal of English policy at home and abroad. Entente 
cordiale with Panslavism ; abandonment of the Turkish Empire 
to its fate; unsparing reductions in our military expenditure ; 
announcement to all mankind of England’s conviction that she 
is already overburdened with work and must begin to bring her 
imperial responsibilities within the strictest limits—such was the 
programme suggested to the popular imagination by those 
speeches which enthusiastic party managers were distributing 
broadcast among the electors. The mismanagement of Lord 
Ramsay and the Liverpool Nine Hundred added a new item to 
the programme; a new phrase enriched the not very extensive 
vocabulary of Conservative speakers : “The Liberals are coquet- 
ting with Home Rule.” When we add that the uncertain lan- 

age of Lord Hartington and Mr. Gladstone in regard to the 
Church of Scotland has excited the alarm of the Church and 


State party throughout the island, and that the unmeaning 
phrase, ‘‘ Local Option,” has redoubled the Conservative zeal of 
the publicans, we get some notion of the facts as they presented 
themselves to the impartial minds of election agents. 

It would be easy to show that the popular distrust of Liberals 
and their policy arose in large measure from ignorance. Few 
Liberals have accepted the doctrine of the Manchester School ; 
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very few would have anything to do with Home Rule; we are 
not admirers of Russian despotism ; we are not indifferent to the 
maintenance of our Indian Empire. Why, then, are we misun- 
derstood on all these points ? The answer is written plainly enough 
inthe history of the last ten years ; but if we resort to that history 
only that we may throw the faults of the Tories into appropriate 
depth of shade by contrasting them with the brilliant virtues of 
Mr. Gladstone and his colleague, we shall omit to notice some facts 
of cardinal importance. At the risk of being written down 
Moderate Liberals, we must try to call the attention of the party 
to some of these facts. In our own interest we should beware of 
forgetting that our virtues are not the only causes of our mis- 
fortunes. The late Administration fell, not only because it 
offended and alarmed certain classes of the community (as every 
reforming Government must), but because it disregarded some of 
the deeper political instincts of the nation. The easy solution— 
“ harassed interests”—will not account for the portentous fact 
that Mr. Gladstone lost command of the House of Commons in 
less than five Sessions. If the late Prime Minister has really 
retired from the leadership of the party, may we not acknowledge 
the fact that Mr. Gladstone, great in legislation and administra- 
tion, unapproachable in debate, was one of the worst party 
managers ever known? He did not conciliate undecided poli- 
ticians ; he did not attract to himself the rising talent of the 
House of Commons; he could not assume that “studied illogical 
moderation” which a shrewd observer has declared to be neces- 
sary to the success of a party leader. He required, and for a 
time commanded, the implicit obedience of his followers ; but 
when that failed, he could not build up his power anew out of 
the influence that remained to him. There was nothing person- 
ally disgraceful to Mr. Gladstone in the decline of 1873 and the 
catastrophe of 1874 ; but the manner of his fall should teach a 
variety of useful lessons to those who aspire to succeed him. 

We may as wel] admit further that the foreign and imperial 
policy of the late Liberal Government was not to the liking of 
the English people. Mr. Gladstone found the Liberal party 
more or less divided between the foreign policy of Lord Palmer- 
ston and the foreign policy of Mr. Cobden; and he did not 
make it sufficiently clear which of the two he preferred. But he 
eschewed, on principle, the Palmerstonian style; and his 
Government acted more than once in such a way as to produce 
the impression that our policy, as well as our language, had 
undergone a change. They submitted the Alabama Claims to 
arbitration, which was wise and right; but they accompanied 
the submission with concessions that were neither necessary nor 
fair. They released Russia from a restriction imposed by the 
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Treaty of Paris on the plea that high authorities had pronounced 
the restriction indefensible ; but no authority justified them in 
allowing an important European Act to be set aside at a time 
when war was raging, and judicial consideration of the difficulty 
impossible. Even Liberals began to ask uneasily what Mr. 
Gladstone was going to give up next. Of course the Conserva- 
tives were ready enough to exaggerate and to turn to account 
the alarm of honest patriots; but even blameless Liberal 
Governments must be prepared for the ordinary incidents of 
party warfare. Mr. Gladstone had every opportunity of de- 
fending and explaining his policy ; and the country failed to 
appreciate it. Reinforced by a great body of moderate politi- 
cians, the “harassed interests” triumphed in the General 
Election of 1874. 

It is constantly asserted that the Disraeli Government 
came into power without a programme. Here, again, Liberal 
criticism overshoots the mark, and tends to provoke a reaction 
in favour of the party attacked. There was a Conservative 
peasnme, vague in some of its points, but fairly understood 

y the country. Local government was to be reformed, and 
local taxation lightened ; the public services were to be strength- 
ened ; sanitary and other reforms of an unostentatious but 
widely-beneficial character were to be attempted ; the integrity 
of the Empire was to be maintained by drawing the Colonies 
closer to the mother country, and by pursuing a spirited foreign 

licy. The awkward moment came when Ministers had to 
confess that they were not going to repeal the Education Act of 
1870, and the Licensing Act of 1872 ; but there was still enough 
useful work for one Parliament ; and the Conservatives set to 
work brimful of hope and good resolutions. It would be unfair 
to say that they failed altogether to fulfil the promises on which 
they came into power. They were jn some respects more suc- 
cessful than most of their friends expected. The late Mr. 
Bagehot predicted that the greatest danger of a Conservative 
Government would be its want of administrative capacity; and 
there was some ground for the prediction. Lord Beaconsfield’s 
mind, as his lieutenants have frequent and painful occasion to 
know, is “ not parochial ; "and most of his colleagues were new 
to their work. But Mr. Cross, Mr. Smith, and Lord Carnarvon 
turned out especially good administrators ; and the rest have 
not committed a high average of blunders. Sir Stafford 
Northcote’s finance certainly offers many occasions of adverse 
criticism ; and we shall not push the moderation of our Liberalism 
so far as to defend it. If we may presume to offer a piece of advice 
to Liberal speakers and writers in connection with this part of 
the subject, our advice would be not to spoil a strong case by 
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overstating it. Let us carefully discriminate between natural 
or deliberate increase of expenditure and waste of public money ; 
let us avoid the absurdity of telling people who are perfectly 
able to pay their taxes that they are groaning under the burden 
laid upon them by the Government. Above all, let us beware of 
making the argument of expense too prominent in our discussion of 
questions of policy. From close personal observation of a recent 
borough election we are convinced that this mistake has done 
harm to the Liberal cause, especially among working men. The 
enfranchised of 1867 do not like to be told that they care more 
for good trade and light taxes than for imperial policy. The 
would appreciate highly the merits of a Liberal Chancellor of 
the Exchequer who should carry out with zeal and energy the 
principles of finance which Sir Stafford Northcote professes but 
does not always practise. But they would not purchase the 
services of such a financier by any concession which would affect 
the safety or the dignity of the Empire. We do not say that 
such concessions are required of them; but the undue pro- 
minence sometimes given to the subject of finance in attacks on 
the Government leads to misconception. Sound finance is, as 
Mr. Gladstone says, a condition of all good government ; but it is 
not the sole or the chief condition. 

There is not much in the legislation of the Government which 
will affect the result of the Election. In this department their 
performances were respectable, and nothing more. Mr. Cross 
has consolidated the laws relating to Public Health, Factories, 
and Weights and Measures; he has also carried the Artisans’ 
Dwellings Act, which is a useful measure with a somewhat 
pretentious title. Lord Cairns is likely to be remembered as the 
author of a considerable number of draft Law Reforms, some of 
which will, no doubt, be very useful to his successors. Ministers 
were content, for the most part, to proceed upon legislative lines 
already marked out for them. They did not make many con- 
cessions to the prejudices of their supporters. The Endowed 
Schools Act, the Public Worship Regulation Act, and a mildly 
reactionary Licensing Act, did not go far to satisfy the two great 
Associations which supplied so many Conservative canvassers in 
the General Election of 1874. But the whole of their legislative 
work is wanting in vigour and finish ; and they were prone to 
the weakness of undertaking far more than they could perform. 
Patent Laws, Bankruptcy Laws, the Law of Master and Servant, 
a Criminal Code, Copyright, County Government, Municipal 
Corporations—all these subjects received a certain amount of 
attention, and were always going to be dealt with, when Minis- 
ters could find time. Bills were introduced Session after Ses- 
sion, recommended to public notice in a lucid and conciliatory 
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speech by some member of the Government, and dropped at an 
early stage. But the ineffective reforms and unexecuted projects 
of the Conservative Government look almost real beside the 
measures they passed when any great interest or prejudice barred 
the Parliamentary highway. The Agricultural Holdings Act is 
a tenant-farmers Bill, revised and rendered innocuous by the 
landlords; the Rivers Pollution Act has been framed with a 
careful eye to the susceptibilities of manufacturing magnates ; 
and the new clauses of the Merchant Shipping Act of 1876 
represent the result of a free fight between Mr. Plimsoll and the 
shipowners, waged during two Sessions over the helpless body of 
the late President of the Board of Trade. These are subjects 
which cry out for legislative treatment—the local government of 
London, for example—which no Conservative Government would 
dare to touch. Even the promised consolidation of the Licensing 
Laws had to be indefinitely postponed ; that powerful body, the 
United Kingdom Alliance, and that indefinitely more powerful 
body the Licensed Victuallers’ Association, were both on the 
watch ; and Mr. Cross will not face them both again if he can 
avoid a meeting. The result of this legislative weakness is worse 
than stagnation ; it amounts to positive reaction and declension. 
Abuses, and the people who profit by abuses, are only kept in 
check by the fear of “harassing legislation.” We should be 
sorry to look forward to seven more years of legislation on the 
latest Conservative pattern. 

There can be no better test of the resolution and common 
sense of a Government than their ecclesiastical legislation ; and 
we know that Conservative Governments are supposed to have a 
special knowledge of that department of affairs. But if Lord 
Beaconsfield’s fame is to be measured by the success of his eccle- 
siastical policy, his monument will not be an enduring one. His 
greatest achievement in this line is the Public Worship Regula- 
lation Act. The Courts had repeatedly condemned Ritualist 
priests on the ground that the law of the Church must be inter- 
preted in accordance with the unbroken practice of the Church 
during two centuries. Their decision left some important points 
still doubtful ; endless excuses were found for prolonging litiga- 
tion and resistance. To the lay mind, it might have appeared 
desirable to begin legislation on such a subject by a clear declara- 
tion stating what the law of the Church was to be. To the 
ecclesiastical mind, however, such a course presented insuperable 
difficulties: the bishops wished to leave the law as it was, and 
to increase only the harassing powers of Church Courts and 
“ aggrieved parishioners ;” and this proposal was hailed with joy 
by the Protestant majority of the House of Commons. Instead of 
attempting to moderate their rage, Mr. Disraeli joined in the 
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No-Popery cry, put himself at the head of the No-Popery mob, and 
carried an Act to “put down Ritualism.” We need hardly say that 
this Act has proved a conspicuous failure. The highest legal autho. 
rities differ, and even quarrel, over its provisions; the more 
sensible of the bishops themselves treat it as a dead letter; and 
it may be safely predicted that Lord Beaconsfield will not return 
to the subject. Nor was the Prime Minister altogether fortunate 
in his dealings with the Church of Scotland. The ministers of 
that Church had resolved to get rid of lay patronage, and when 
Mr. Gladstone was in office they sounded him on the subject, 
Mr. Gladstone, who knows something of Scottish ecclesiastical 
history, suggested that if such a change were to be made, some- 
thing must be done for those dissenting Presbyteriaus who have 
at various times seceded from the Scottish Church on account of 
difficulties arising out of this very question of patronage. The 
ministers were taken aback for the moment; but, with less than 
the usual caution of Scotchmen, they renewed their proposal in 
1874. Mr. Disraeli knew nothing of the subject, except the 
fact—first revealed to the world in the pages of “ Lothair’—that 
the United Presbyterian Church was a creation of the Jesuits; 
but, to oblige his reverend friends from the North, he took their 
Bill and passed it for them without difficulty. The result has 
been more creditable to Lord Beaconsfield as a party leader than 
as a statesman. An immediate and powerful impulse was given 
to the Disestablishment agitation, which the Government aimed 
at counteracting. But the Church has been brought so near the 
precipice that she clings to Lord Beaconsfield as her protector ; 
at the coming election the parish ministers of Scotland will, in 
all probability, range themselves with the Conservatives. 

The object of the present criticism is not to exhaust the issues 
of the Election, but only to consider those issues with a view to 
the reduction of the Liberal party’s case to a probable and satis- 
factory shape. We are therefore spared the necessity of arguing 
over again from the beginning those questions of foreign and 
imperial policy on which the Election has been made to turn. 
We have taken occasion to express our opinion on events as they 
arose; we have spoken with freedom of the Government when 
we thought them wrong. But we have refused, and still refuse, 
to join the discordant chorus of critics who agree in nothing 
except the belief that a Tory Government can never even by 
accident be in the right. If we are to believe the orators of our 

rty, Lord Beaconsfield and his colleagues were the most. war- 
ike and the most cowardly, the most narrowly selfish and the 
most suicidally unselfish, the most foolishly sentimental and the 
most wickedly cold-hearted of English Governments. The 
source of this inconsistent and extravagant declamation is not 
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far to seek. English Liberals have never as a party been dis- 

sed to follow Mr. Gladstone implicitly on questions of foreign 
policy, or to adopt his peculiar doctrine in regard to our imperial 
responsibilities ; but they have allowed him of late years to give 
the tone to Opposition criticism of the Government. Now, Mr. 
Gladstone has persuaded himself that our Government not only 
aggravated but actually created all the difficulties of the Eastern 
Question; that Lord Beaconsfield is animated by a love of 
despotism for its own sake, and a wanton desire to disturb the 
peace of Europe by untimely displays of the power of this 
country ; and that the action of England in regard to Turkey 
and her subjects since 1875 has been invariably wrong. No 
modefate politician believes any one of these propositions ; it is 
only among a handful of zealots that they are regarded as 
cardinal articles of the Liberal faith. The average elector 
knows very well that the Eastern Question was raised by events 
quite beyond our control; that Lord Beaconsfield has laboured, 
and laboured successfully, to keep us at peace ; that the Govern- 
ment has made many attempts—unsuccessful, it may be, but un- 
questionably sincere—to redress some of the evils of Turkish 
administration. He knows further that the interests and the 
dignity of England have been, on various occasions during the 

¢ four years, seriously imperilled, and he sees that our interests 
Sine been protected and our dignity preserved in such a way as to 
command the respect of our neighbours. He may perhaps think 
that we have lost more than one opportunity of asserting our 
influence on the side of freedom ; he may perceive clearly enough 
that the Anglo-Turkish Convention is an unbusiness-like docu- 
ment, and that our conduct in regard to the claims of Greece has 
not been altogether straightforward. Gratitude and common 
sense, however, dispose him to judge the Government leniently ; 
he is only irritated and repelled by a style of criticism which 
affixes a moral stigma to errors of judgment. Even those 
Liberals who believe that Mr. Gladstone was right and the 
Government wrong are beginning to see that the question be- 
tween them and their opponents is a question of fact, not of first 
principles. All the abstract rules of foreign policy, set out with 
unnecessary elaboration in Mr. Gladstone’s Midlothian speeches, 
are recognised by Conservatives and Liberals alike. Lord 
Beaconsfield and his colleagues thought that the right application 
of those rules imposed on them a certain policy; they may have 
been wrong, but if they were, they did not become criminally 
but only politically responsible for the results of their mistake. 
To speak as if the excesses of Turkish officials or the burning of 
Afghan villages afforded. some mysterious satisfaction to English 
Ministers is to forfeit the attention of every reasonable man. To 
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do Mr. Gladstone justice, he is accustomed to present charges of 
this kind from a lofty impersonal point of view ; he did not attack 
the character of individual Ministers. But other members of 
the late Government allowed themselves considerably greater 
liberty. Mr. Bright told us that Lord Beaconsfield is indifferent 
to the shedding of English blood, because he has none of it in 
his own veins ; and the Duke of Argyll has for some time past 
devoted his whole mind to prove that Lord Salisbury’s word is 
not to be believed. Of course it is perfectly open to public men 
to make such charges against their opponents and to prove them 
if they can. But the wearisome iteration of charges which do 
not admit of strict proof is more likely to profit the accused than 
the accusers. It is time to be rid of much of the collateral and 
extraneous matter which has been imported into this controversy, 
The past has its own importance, but it is not wholly on the past 
that the Government and the Opposition will be judged. The 
question which the electors wili ask of the Liberal party is not, 
What would you have done? but, What do you propose to do? 
To that question our leaders seem in no hurry to return an 
answer. Nobody has the faintest idea what the foreign policy of 
a Liberal Government at the present moment would be. It is 
understood that they wish to reverse a good deal that has been 
done by the Conservatives ; the average elector is by no means 
certain that they would not give up the attempt to assert the 
influence of England in Eastern Europe altogether. It is under- 
stood that they wish to preserve peace and to promote the better 
observance of the Ten Commandments ; but what specific means 
they will take to this end, what conception they have formed 
of the duty of England in the present state of the Continent, 
we do not know and none seems able to tell us. 

In the General Election of 1874 one of the most effective of 
the Conservative cries was “the integrity of the Empire.” There 
was a general impression among the electors that Liberal states- 
men were indifferent to the maintenance of the connection 
between England and her Colonies, and not unwilling to sur- 
render some of her imperial rights. This impression was pro- 
duced by various speeches and articles of Mr. Gladstone’s. Like 
his master, Sir Robert Peel, Mr. Gladstone has always been 
deeply conscious of the heavy responsibilities thrown upon this 
country by the unexampled greatness of its possessions. He is 
anxious to “bring the Empire within bounds,” to “keep some 
proportion between the back and the burden,” and the smallest 
prospect of an increase to British territory raises in his mind the 
fear that the “ weary Titan” is going to sink under the “ too vast 
orb of his fate.” Mr. Gladstone is a great orator, but he is 
sometimes singularly infelicitous in his choice of arguments. 
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The “ weary Titan” view of the question is extremely distasteful 
to most Englishmen. We feel that the governing energy of this 
nation is not a fixed quantity ; the labours by which the Empire 
has been acquired, maintained, and reduced to order, have deve- 
loped rather than decreased our powers, We feel that we are 
doing our best to manage our immense inheritance wisely and 
righteously ; we are not anxious to retire from the high place we 
now occupy in the world. Neither our subjects nor ourselves 
would profit by our withdrawal. The benefits of the connection 
between this country and its Empire admit of indefinite extension 
and development: there is not one of our colonies which would 
not be injured by being sent adrift, Such is the common belief 
of English Liberals—not, indeed, that we can claim for Liberals 
any exclusive property in such ideas. Even the blindest par- 
tisan would hardly pretend that either Liberals or Conservatives, 
as such, have any peculiar vocation for colonial management. 
If the problems of Imperia] Government are to be happily solved, 
they must be sulved by methods which will commend themselves 
to practical politicians on both sides. The methods which we 
hope to see adopted have been set forth so recently in this 
Review that it is not necessary to return to the subject. We are 
looking at the matter now as one of party principles and party 
tactics, and we have endeavoured to show that in the matter of 
imperial policy the Liberal party stands now at a disadvantage. 
The Conservatives may not have a very clear idea of the benefits 
they would like to coufer on the Empire, but on one point they 
are clear and consistent: they are all for the maintenance of our 
present position. . They are not responsible for Mr. Goldwin 
Smith ; they have not lent an ear to Mr. Gladstone’s doctrine of 
limits ; they are not troubled with visions of the “ weary Titan ;” 
and they can use without hesitation the kind of language which 
appeals most powerfully to the sentiment of our colonists and of 
our English citizens. 

Let us now sum up the results at which we have arrived in the 
preceding pages. ‘The Liberal party fell in 1874 because its 
internal discipline was destroyed, because certain great social 
interests had been harassed and alarmed, and because the nation 
generally did not like Mr. Gladstone’s foreign and imperial 
policy. The Conservatives came into power with a substantial 
Majority, and they maintained their majority intact during the 
six years of their power. Their conduct of our domestic affairs has 
been such as to supply their opponents with a strong case against 
Conservative legislation and Conservative finance. But this 
case, strong as it is, will not produce its due impression in the 
country, because the discipline of the Liberal party is worse than 
ever, and because the nation has received no assurance that the 
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weaknesses of Mr. Gladstone’s Government would not be foundin 


a Government presided over by Lord Granville and Lord Har. 
tington. How, then, is the condition of the party to be improved ? 
Not, certainly, by going back upon the past: Opposition 
speeches do not remain long iu the popular memory. We may 
as well leave the faults and the services of the last four years to 
be forgotten, for the moment. The question of the hour, we 
repeat is, What do we propose to do? Jf a Liberal majority is 
returned at the Election, in what respects will the policy of the 
country be changed? By what means, and with what allies will 
the new policy be carried out? To answer these questions, and 
to reduce to practical shape the domestic programme of the 
party, is the duty and privilege of our leaders. It is a duty 
which, to speak plainly, they have not hitherto performed to the 
satisfaction of the party. Lord Granville and Lord Hartington 
have led the Opposition in Parliament in a very able, honest, and 
gentlemanly manner. But Lord Granville has not made a 
single political speech out of doors since he became our leader ; 
and Lord Hartington’s public appearances have been few and far 
between. This kind of leading might have done very well even 
as late as the time of Melbourne and Althorp, but it is not what 
is wanted in this era of household suffrage. Political discussion 
out of doors is now as important as the discussion which goes on 
within the walls of Parliament; and the duty of an Opposition 
leader—which is, as we understand it, to restrain his followers 
from obstruction, and to direct their criticism to definite, well- 
chosen points—must be performed on the platform as well as on 
the floor of the House. Our leaders are not sufficiently known 
to the people; the place which they ought to occupy in the 
public mind is filled by Mr. Gladstone and Mr. Bright, who 
speak as irresponsible private members, and yet are taken to 
commit the whole party to what they say. Lord Hartington has 
the ability and force of character necessary to emancipate us 
from this difficulty ; but the coolness of his temper verges on 
indifference ; and he has not been treated in such a way as to 
confirm his trust in his followers. In every emergency “ our 
Nonconformist brethren,” and many who call themselves 
Advanced Liberals, call out for the leadership of Mr. Gladstone. 
It is plainly Mr. Gladstone’s duty to put a stop to such demon- 
strations. His restoration would be an insult to our present 
leaders, and it would exclude, perhaps finally, from the Liberal 
y a large number of the Whigs and Palmerstonians now 
longing to it. It would imply, moreover, a return to the 
system of government by popular mandate; for Mr. Gladstone 
is even less at home with the House of Commons than he was 
seven years ago, and would lead the Parliament only as the 


chosen of the people. 
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We are anxious to see this question of the leadership settled 
without delay, because we believe that on the union of the 
Liberal party depends the solution of important questions relating 
to our Parliamentary Constitution. English democracy is now 
some twelve years old, and should be beginning to understand 
its own character and mission. But it seems to be tacitly assumed 
that our political habits have not been affected by the change of 
1867 ; the man who takes occasion of passing events to discuss 
the general principles of the Constitution is set down for a 
crotcheteer or a pedant. It might have been expected that the 
debates on the County Franchise would throw some light on the 
subject ; but those debates were allowed to turn upon a super- 
ficial question of fact. It was asked whether the agricultural 
labourer is, or is not, qualified to vote? To which question the 
only candid answer is that the agricultural labourer is about as 
welj qualified to give an intelligent vote as the unskilled labourers 
in towns. We are reminded at once, however, by Tory critics, 
that in such statements the word “qualified” has not much 
meaning. Even in the most restricted constituencies, few electors 
are qualified by study or by natural endowment to give a really 
valuable opinion on a political question. By the Constitution, 
as it stood before 1832, it was sought to neutralize the ignorance 
of the electors by placing a majority of constituencies under the 
influence of aristocratic managers. The managers understood 
the business of politics pretty well; but they were often narrow- 
minded, and often out of sympathy with the people whose 
representatives they elected, ard therefore we got rid of them. 
Their influence still survives, but it grows weaker daily, and 
when the County Franchise has been lowered it will rapidly 
disappear. What influence is to take its place? How are the 
people to be guided in their choice of the men who shall manage 
public business and lead public opinion? Will there be enough 
of the material of which such men are made in a purely popular 
assembly? In other words, can a House of Commons elected by 
household suffrage retain its unique position as a body which not 
only legislates but governs ? 

These questions are not heard of on party platforms, but they 
are working in many minds. A confident answer has already 
been given to them by a school of politicians whom we may 
perhaps describe as the New or Educated Tories, whose prophet 
is Lord Beaconsfield. We are all aware that the Prime Minister 
has his faults as a party leader. His inaccuracy is tryiag; his 
taste is not perfect ; and since he went to the House of Lords, 
and began to take himself seriously, he has even been dull. 
But he is one of the few men of original mind who have 
appeared in the English politics of our time; he has not learned 
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or inherited his opinions; he has made them for himself. For 
years he was obliged to suppress them, and even to simulate love 
and admiration for that Whig-Conservative oligarchy which he 
has done more than any man to destroy. Now he is in a position 
to act upon his own idea of the Constitution, and we begin to see 
what the idea is. Lord Beaconsfield seldom descends into the 
arena of Parliamentary strife; he does not fully explain himself 
in debate ; his attitude is that of the Great Minister, whose duty 
it is to represent the People with the Sovereign, and to com- 
municate the Sovereign’s policy to the People: and for assuming 
this attitude he has been highly praised in certain manifestoes of 
the New Tory party, which have appeared in the most venerable 
organ of Conservative opinion. The impotence and confusion of 
government by the House of Commons have been ruthlessly 
exposed ; the immense advantages which attach to the free exer- 
cise of the “vast, if undefined, prerogative” of the Crown have 
been set forth ; we are warned especially that the foreign policy 
of England will never be continuous and dignified until it is left 
entirely to the Sovereign and to Ministers in whom the Sovereign 
has confidence. The articles in question have been chiefly 
remarkable for the extensive variety of their legal and historical 
blunders ; and the party whose views they represent is not strong 
either in numbers or in intellect. So far as the discussion they 
have raised relates to the Sovereign, it may be disposed of very 
briefly. No practical politician denies that the Sovereign has 
and ought to have considerable influence on the course of public 
affairs: nor do we see any evidence that her present Majesty 
has ever claimed more than her due in this respect. But when 
we come to consider the position of the super- Parliamentary 
Prime Minister, as described to us by the New Tories, we must 
acknowledge that they have detected a natural tendency of 
modern politics. Universal Suffrage almost always finds its one 
Representative Man; it abhors real Party Government, which 
means government by compromises and committees. The merits 
of a compromise, the necessity of a private committee for dis- 
tributing power, cannot be made apparent to popular consti- 
tuencies 

We hope that it may be the mission of the Liberal party to 
uphold the true principles of Parliamentary Government against 
democratic Toryism. The old Whig-Conservative system was 
defective, in so far as it assigned paramount influence to a limited 
number of great families; but its method of conducting the 
national business was sound and practical. The affairs of this 
Empire cannot pass through the House of Commons unless a 
continual compromise is going on between the leader of the 
House and the leader of the Opposition. To make this pos- 
sible, there must be further compromises between the members 
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of each party, that the leader may be able to speak in the name 
of all who sit behind him ; and thus the action of each party, as 
a party, comes to be limited to those objects on which its mem- 
bers are agreed. The agreement of all sections of a party is the 
test of what is practical in politics, A measure framed by 
Liberal leaders, with the approval of their more Conservative 
supporters, will not contain anything which is too far ahead of 

ublic opinion ; it will represent exactly that kind of reform 
which the nation is fitted to receive, and willing to carry out. 
We set forth these elementary considerations in full, because we 
are afraid that some of our Radical friends are prone to forget 
their importance. The Radical member is generally a vigorous 
aud public-spirited person; but he is too apt to think that he 
enters the House of Commons, not to assist in working the 
machine of government, but to lay down sound principles for the 
benefit of those who are working it. He regards professional 
statesmen with a kind of contempt; his allegiance is rendered 
not to anybody in Parliament, but to the people outside. Mr. 
Bright, for instance, who is a typical Radical, would never admit 
that a man could serve both the People and the Crown, until 
Mr. Gladstone came into office to carry out the direct mandate 
of the electors of 1868. This exaltation of the people implies, 
as we think, a complete misconception of the nature of demo- 
cracy. Disgusted by Tory abuse of the mob we rush into the 
opposite extreme, and declare that the People are essentially 
wise and virtuous, and should always be implicitly obeyed by 
their princes and governors. Democracy is not based upon any 
such absurdity. ‘lhe real principle of free government is simply 
this: that if men are allowed to choose their own governors they 
will, on the whole, and in the long run, choose the wise rather 
than the foolish. But that they may learn to choose the wise 
they must be guided, sometimes commanded, in the right way 
by those who understand political questions; nor should any 
man who aspires to govern a free people shrink from doing his 
duty in this respect. As a specimen of the Radical weakness 
which we condemn, we shall take the ambiguous deliverances of 
Lord Hartington and Mr. Gladstone on the question of Dis- 
establishment in Scotland. Neither of these professed states- 
men would give any opinion on the merits of the question ; 
whether Disestablishment would be good or bad for Scotland 
they really could not say. It was a matter, they said, to be 
considered by the people of Scotland: which was as much as to 
say, “ We cannot compromise ourselves by taking one side or 
the other at present; but if you can get up a majority for Dis- 
establishment without us, we shall be happy to come in and 
take the credit of executing the popular will.” 

It is not surprising that a party whose leaders talk in this style 
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should have a programme thrust into its hands by bodies power- 
ful enough to get up an agitation in the country on this or that 
point of political doctrine. The impression being once produced 
that the Liberal party waits for a “popular mandate” before 
‘making up its mind on any subject, a great impulse is given to 
the activity of those caucuses and associations whose business it 
is to manufacture such mandates. It is not for us to predict 
how many questions may be brought to the front in this way in 
the course of the General Election. But we desire to review 
the engagements into which the party has already entered, and 
to inquire how these engagements are to be met. The first 
item in the programme is the extension of the County Franchise 
—a measure of justice so obvious that we need hardly discuss it 
here. Then comes the reform of our Land Laws—a subject 
which has been almost removed from the field of party politics 
by the unexpectedly Liberal character of the Bills introduced 
by the Lord Chancellor in February last. The difference be- 
tween Lord Cairns and Lord Hartington in regard to possible 
reforms in this department seems to be confined to the two 
points of the abolition of primogeniture and the creation of a 
peasant proprietary ; and as no Liberal leader goes so far as to 
suggest that settlements should be abolished, or that any sweep- 
ing measures should be taken towards the division of land into 
peasant properties, the reform of our Land Laws, regarded as a 
arty question, will resolve itself into a trial of skill between the 
awyers on each side. It remains to consider three questions, 
in regard to which the Liberal party occupies at the present 
moment a somewhat doubtful position. The Nonconformists 
have announced that they will not break up the party by im- 
posing the Disestablishment test on Liberal candidates in this 
Election : but it is understood that their demands will come 
before Jong within the field of practical politics. The Temperance 
party have induced some Liberal leaders to pledge themselves to 
the principle of Local Option. And the Irish Nationalists have 
come forward with a fresh set of demands, and a fresh claim on 
the English Liberal party. We propose to consider each of 
these questions, with a view not only to the immediate interest, 
but also to the permanent principles of the party. 
Disestablishment may be said to consist of three parts: Ex- 
clusion of the Church from political power ; Secularization of the 
State ; and Redistribution of Church property fairly at the dis- 
posal of Parliament. The first two parts of this scheme have 
been already carried out. If the bishops were once out of the 
House of Lords the Church would have lost the last fragment 
of her direct influence on the State. If the Sovereign and the 
Lord Chancellor were freed from the necessity of becoming 
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nominal members of the Church, the State would be completely 
secularized. So long as society is pervaded by sectarian senti- 
ment it will be politically advantageous to be a Churchman. 
So long as High and Low Churchmen retain the wholesome in- 
accessibility to ideas which keeps them united in one body, the 
Church will be the Church ; and a Churchman will have a better 
chance of becoming a county member or a justice of the peace 
than a Dissenter or an unbeliever would have. But this is a 
grievance which legislation cannot touch. Complete Disendow- 
ment, therefore, is the chief part of the work of Disestablish- 
ment which remains to be done. We need not devote much 
argument to the preliminary question whether Parliament has a 
right to deal with Church property. If tithes belong to the 
Church jure divino, Parliament may well leave the Church to 
her remedy at Divine law for their recovery. If lands and build- 
ings have been given by private individuals tothe Church, they will 
be treated like other properties held on trusts of national extent 
and importance ; Parliament will hold itself bound to see that 
they are administered in the best and fairest way. They are 
used at present to pay ecclesiastical persons to teach certain 
doctrines and to perform certain spiritual offices. In view of the 
divisions of religious opinion, aud the desirability of avoiding 
coerciop on the one hand and bribery on the other, it seems 
fairest to withdraw funds held on national trusts from all religions 
impartially, leaving each man to pay for such doctrines and 
offices as he finds necessary. The question of the moment for 
those who wish to see this done is, Are we now in a position to 
begin? We venture to answer this question in the negative. 
If Disestablishment were carried by the present race of Liberal 
statesmen, we should probably see something like the Education 
settiement of 1870—a partial measure, reflecting the uncertainty 
of the public mind. ‘To establish equality among the Churches 
will require a firm and trenchant hand. The Dissenting Churches 
also have their endowments, and of these some are certainly 
within the scope of the principle which we wish to apply to the 
Church. But if Disestablishment were brought on at present, 
the Dissenters would be regarded as the winuing party, and 
would be tempted to make good terms for themselves. The 
question will not be fully ripe until Liberals may avow the belief 
that no existing system of religious teaching deserves to be en- 
couraged by the State. This means conflict, more or less severe, 
between all organized religions and the State ; but the conflict is 
inevitable. The object of religious teachers is to acquire 
influence over their fellow-men, and they are all tempted to 
misuse their influence, from the Catholic priest who denounces 
secular education to the Nonconformist minister who preaches 
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that no Christian can consistently support the nefarious foreign: 
policy of the Tory Government. It is the duty of Liberal states- 
men to enter into conflict and competition with priestly influence 
by promoting secular education, which will help people to deal 
with their priests and ministers for themselves, and also by 
taking care that religious bodies which become social powers 
and exalt a mitred or unmitred front in current politics are kept 
within bounds in the exercise of their power. Before we can 
deal with religious questions as Liberals we must get rid of the 
notion that Churches may be safely flattered and favoured, and 
played off, one against another; we must stand on terms of 
complete independence in relation to our religious allies. 

The debate of the 5th March last on Sir Wilfrid Lawson’s 
Local Option Resolution leaves the position of the Liberal party 
in regard to Licensing Reform somewhat doubtful. Mr. Bright 
goes all the way with Sir Wilfrid ; Lord Hartington and Mr. 
Gladstone condemn the existing law, but decline to adopt the 
principle of the Resolution ; Mr. Lowe is supposed to be in favour 
of issuing Excise Licences to all respectable persons applying for 
them, and this system (conven‘ently but not correctly described 
as free trade in liquor) seems also to commend itself to Lord 
Hartington’s judgment as abstractedly the best. Mr. Chamber- 
lain and Mr. Cowen have schemes of their own, for which, up to 
the present time, they have not obtained much support. We 
shall not attempt to harmonize these conflicting opinions and 
proposals; but we may point out that there is sufficient agree- 
ment among reformers to form at least a basis of legislation. The 
first question we have to decide is, Shall the traffic in intoxicating 
drinks be subject to any restriction at all? We are disposed to 
think with Mr. Lowe that unrestricted issue of licences is the 
rule which the country ought ultimately to adopt. But the 
advocates of complete freedom are so few that we think they should 
be content for the present with asserting their principle, and that 
the practical discussion must be confined to the question, By 
whom, and in what manner, is the authority now vested in 
Licensing Sessions to be exercised? The authority in question is 
partly judicial, partly administrative. It is judicial, in so far as 
the renewal of licences is concerned. To withdraw a licence 
already granted, on the faith of which capital has been expended, 
is a severe punishment, which should not be inflicted except 
on legal evidence that the holder has committed an offence. 
This part of the work of Licensing Sessions should therefore be 
performed by some magisterial person or persons, acting with the 
forms of a court of law. But to lay down rules in regard to the 
issue of new licences and the general conduct of licensed houses 
is the business of an administrative body. Now, it is the opinion 
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of most Liberals that administrative work should be done not by 
Crown-appointed and practically irresponsible magistrates, but by 
persons elected by and answerable to their neighbours. If we 
put aside the visionary scheme of a plebiscite, embodied in the 
Permissive Bill, we may apply the principle of representation in 
three ways. We may adopt Mr. Cowen’s proposal and set up 
Licensing Boards, elected by the rate-payers. It is easy to see that 
every ejection of such a board would be a trial of strength 
between the publicans and the teetotallers ; and there are already 
so many boards concerned in local government, that we should 
hesitate to add to the confusion by setting up another. We turn 
to the second proposal, which is that the business of Licensing 
Sessions should be assigned to local elective bodies already existing 
or soon about to exist, that is, to the town councils, and to those 
county boards which are “ the glory and the dream ” of Mr. Sclater- 
Booth’s political existence. The objection to this course is that 
the possession of so valuable a piece of patronage as the right of 
licensing would expose local representative bodies to corrupting in- 
fluences, and increase the activity of the publicans in municipal 
elections. The third course—a course which would, we think, 
command the approval of almost all Liberals, if it were boldly 
and skilfully taken—is to treat this licensing question as part 
of the larger question of the reform of local government. 

It is now quite evident that the legislation of the past fifty 
years has only postponed and complicated the difficulty of 
reconstructing the system of local self-government, which is the 
basis of our historical constitution. Instead of covering every 
failure of local government by setting up a new board, and a new 
central authority to control the board, we must attempt to create 
true municipal councils, capable of undertaking all administra- 
tive business within their respective districts, and to reduce the 
inspection and control of central authority to a minimum. 
London, for instance, affords ample materials for a metropolitan 
council, which might, with the assistance of the vestries, do all 
the work now done by the London and Westminster Cor- 
porations, the Metropolitan Board of Works, the London School 
Board, and the Water Companies. To such a body, or to a 
committee of such a body, the administrative part of the business 
of licensing might be safely entrusted. In the election of 
borough or county representatives in a council of this type 
publican and teetotal influence would not be more important 
than they are in Parliamentary elections ; and the advantage of 
having a good council would be so apparent to every rate-payer 
that the temptation to convert a municipal election into a Liberal 
or Conservative demonstration would be counteracted. We have 
already given reasons for the opinion that the licensing difficulty 
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cannot at present be treated separately with any advantage to 
the public. Liberals are divided between conflicting schemes 
of reform, and Conservatives will not act at all, on account of the 
publicans. But the Liberal party has now a great opportunity 
of making the larger question its own ; and we are glad to observe 
in the addresses of Lord Hartington and Mr. Goschen indications 
that the opportunity wiil not be neglected. 
Among the boldest of the agitators now bidding for the sup- 
rt of the Liberal party must be reckoned the chiefs of the 
rish party of Home Rule. It is weil-known that several Liberal 
candidates have promised to vote for an inquiry into the “ nature 
and extent of the demand for Home Rule;”’ and some recent 
speeches of Mr. Gladstone and Mr. Bright have been quoted in 
Ireland as indications of the sympathy which which English 
Liberalism regards the movement for Fixity of Tenure. Neither 
of these subjects need excite any Conservative prejudice in our 
minds. “Dismemberment of the Empire” is only a phrase ; 
and no plirases can dispose of the fact that Ireland suffers severely 
from thecumbrous, expensive,and dilatory methods of the Imperial, 
Parliament. We may admit farther that the Land Question 
must be approached with all respect for Irish customs and ideas. 
We attach no peculiar sanctity to the rights of Irish landlords ; 
it is hardly disputed that the two measures by which those 
rights have been most boldly curtailed—the Encumbered Estates 
Court Act, aud the Land Act of 1870—have been of substantial 
benefit to Ireland. But if Liberals and Home Rulers are to 
come to an agreement as to the legislation of the immediate 
future, we demand that it shall be a clear and unmistakable 
agreement. Let us have no half-understood compact, like that 
which bound O'Connell tothe Whigs. It is the traditional policy 
of Irish Nationalists to play one English party against the other, 
and to sell their votes to the highest bidder. At the very 
moment when Mr. Gladstone was doing his utmost to satisfy 
their aspirations, they were negotiating with the Orange Lodges 
behind his back ; it is to the unholy alliance then concluded 
that the Home Rule party owes its origin. We are not disposed 
to run the risk of another disappointment of this kind, except on 
clear evidence that there is a real agreement of opinion between 
the Home Rulers and ourselves in regard to the Irish questions 
which will come before the next Parliament. But the more we 
study these questions the more firmly we are convinced that 
what English Liberals wre prepared to grant is not what the 
Home Rulers and land agitators demand. 
It is curiously characteristic of Mr. Gladstone that he should 
atill profess at this time of day his inability to understand what 
Home Rule means. The late Mr. Butt took considerable pains 
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to construct a practical scheme of Home Rule; that scheme is 
still the only detailed exposition of the priuciples of the party, 
and its meaning is by no means difficult to discover. It isa 
scheme of Federal Union. There is to be an Irish Parliament, 
dealing with trade, land laws, education, and other local matters ; 
but Ireland is to continue to send members to the Imperial 
Parliament, where (until England and Scotland have the sense 
to ask for domestic legislatures of their own) they will assist in 
deciding not only questions relating to the defence and govern- 
ment of the United Kingdom as a whole, but questions relating 
to the trade, land laws, education, &c., of England and Scotland. 
The Irish Parliament is to include a House of Lords; but no 
representative of an Irish peerage conferred as a reward for 
services unconnected with Ireland is to be allowed to sit-in it. 
By what tribunal this curious clause is to be enforced Mr. Butt 
does not say. The House of Commons is to consist of about 300 
members, elected by household suffrage. We may perhaps 
assume that Mr. Butt contemplated the appointment of an Irish 
Ministry and an Irish Privy Council. It will be for the Imperial 
Parliament to fix the amount of Ireland’s contribution to the 
Imperial Exchequer ; the Irish Parliament will impose the taxes 
out of which the contribution is paid. The question which 
occurs to every practical man on perusing this scheme is: By 
what authority are the two Parliaments to be kept within their 
respective provinces? Suppose the Irish Parliament thinks the 
Imperial contribution demanded of it too heavy, who sha!l com- 
pel it to impose taxes to the requisite amount? Suppose the 
Irish Parliament undertakes to arm the whole population by 
establishing volunteer corps, how is it to be restrained? To 
entrust the necessary power of control to the Imperial Parlia- 
ment or to the English Ministry would be to destroy the inde- 
nape of the Irish Legislature. In other words, Federal 

nion is impossible without a written Constitution, and a supreme 
authority to interpret the Constitution. This point is completely 
ignored in Mr. Butt’s scheme; it is equally ignored in Mr. 
Justin McCarthy’s able Article, entitled “The Common Sense of 
Home Rule.” Moreover, the advocates of Home Rule seem to 
have thought as little about the working of an Irish Parliament 
as they have about its legal position. Mr. McCarthy would fain 
persuade us that the members of an Irish Parliament would be 
shrewd, moderate men, no brawlers, not given to much eloquence, 
free from religious animosity and class prejudice. Now, we all 
know that an Irish Parliament of 300 members would contain 
many extreme Catholics, some extreme Orangemen, some repre- 
sentatives of the opinion that rent is “an unjust and immoral 
tax on industry,” and a considerable number of practised obstruc- 
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tionists. We may perhaps add that, if there is anything in Mr. 
Mitchell Henry’s complaints in the matter of taxation, an Irish 
Parliament would always be short of money ; and, of course, one 
necessary result of establishing an independent Irish Parliament 
would be to throw the island on its own resources and stop all 
subsidies for local purposes from the Imperia] Exchequer. The 
real obstacle to a fair cunsideration of these difficulties is simply 
this—that the Home Rule party has always been something of 
asham. Its orators know that they could not obtain the votes 
and the applause of their countrymen by producing a scheme 
of Federal Union: their strength is in that “inextinguishable 
hatred of English rule,” which in Ireland is called Nationalism. 
The Home Rule member pleases his electors because they sup- 
pose him to be an enemy of England, one who will obstruct and 
annoy the English Government, and bully them into doing some- 
thing for Ireland. At Westminster he may be a very plausible, 
constitutional person who speaks of the “Queen of Ireland,” and 
claims for his country only “the liberties enjoyed by Englishmen,” 
If the Home Rulers wish to ally themselves with English Liberals 
they must have the courage to speak in Ireland as they speak in 
England, and to disavow the wild sentiment of those Irishmen 
who would “drive the English into the sea,” even if by doing 
so they condemned their country to perpetual anarchy. Let 
them accept their position as legislators for the United Kingdom 
and present us with a complete and practicable scheme for the 
reform of our Parliamentary system, and we shall be glad to hear 
what they have to say. Meantime our duty is plain enough. 
We know enough of Home Rule and of the “ nature and extent 
of the demand” for it to be quite certain that we cannot grant 
it; and we ouglit honestly to say so at once. 

The success of Mr. Parnell’s autumn agitation among the Irish 
farmers has been a disappointment to many supporters of Mr. 
Gladstone’s Land Act. That measure gave the tenant security 
for improvements, security against arbitrary eviction, and 
facilities for purchasing the land—the three improvements which 
Mr. Butt, writing in 1867, declared to be equivalent to “ restoring 
the Irish land to the Irish people.” The value of Mr. Glad- 
stone’s gift to the tenant-farmer is variously estimated at from 
30,000,000/. to 60,000,000/. sterling. It now appears, if we are 
to trust the statements made on behalf of the farmers, that two 
bad seasons are enough to destroy all this value, and that we 
must begin over again. The statements to which we refer are 
certainly exaggerated. There is dire distress in more than one 
quarter of Ireland ; but there is no denying the improvement in 
the condition of the farmer which has taken place within the 
last generation. The agitation of the League is not directed 
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against specific grievances ; it is to a large extent quite uncon- 
nected with existing distress ; it is conducted on general principles, 
most of which are tolerably familiar to us, ‘The Irish land 
belongs to the Irish people’—that is, of course, to those of the 
Irish people who are now in possession of it as tenants. “The 
landlords’ titles rest on confiscation,” as almost all titles to land 
ultimately do. “It is the duty of the State to buy out the land- 
lords, to create peasant proprietors, to set up relief works at the 
expense of the Imperial Exchequer”—in short, to find a living for 
every Irishman who cannot make one for himself out of the land 
under present conditions. It is useless to point out to those who 
use this kind of language that peasant proprietors will never 
succeed in a country of pasture, and that “the State,” if forced 
into the position of landlord, will certainly require payment of the 
rent. But we may ask impartial persons to consider seriously 
whether any possible legislation will touch the causes of Irish 
agrarian discontent. It appears to us that the widest schemes yet 
proposed will do very little for the tenant while the south and 
west of Ireland are occupied by a population exclusively devoted 
to one industry, which multiplies without the least regard to its 
means of subsistence. “Fixity of tenure at fair rents” is already 
within the reach of the Irish farmer; but the Acts to which 
he owes this and other benefits cannot have their full effect if 
there are a dozen eager competitors for every vacant holding, 
Farmers can contract themselves out of the benefit of any Act 
that can be passed ; and nothing but the fear of being shot will 
prevent Irish farmers from doing so. If peasant proprietors were 
created by the thousand, and every tenant in Ireland presented 
with the fee-simple of his holding, what would be the result ? 
The improvident, unskilful, and unlucky among the new pro- 
prietors would soon be forced to sell to their more prosperous 
neighbours ; the land-jobber and the money-lender would again be 
busy, aud in no very long time all the present evils would reap- 
pear. We are not therefore disposed to believe that legislation 
can do much for Ireland. What the country now wants is a 
thorough administration of the laws it already has, Let the Lord 
Lieutenancy and the Chief Secretaryship be given to experienced 
statesmen; let local authorities be carefully watched; let 
rievances be inquired into at once and on the spot ; above all, 
et encouragement be given to every agency which will do any- 
thing to raise the standard of living among the Irish peasantry. 
Even if all this is done, we need not look for any sudden universal 
change for the better. Irishmen have perhaps more discursive 
intellect than Eaglishmen, but they have less energy and practical 
talent ; they have had a most unfortunate history; and the 
majority of them are still under the influence of a Church which 
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is the declared enemy of social progress. For these reasons the 
progress of Ireland must be slow; but it would be a mistake to 
attempt to accelerate it by exceptional and experimental legisla- 
tion. It would be worse than a mistake to associate the Liberal 
party at this moment with the statesmanship of Mr. Parnell and 
the political economy of Mr. Michael Davitt. Reasonable Irish. 
men know that we will consider their proposals with a single eye 
to the good of their country; we are not anxious to have the 
support of unreasonable Irishmen on any terms whatever. 

We would not be understood to maintain that there is not 
legislative work to be done for Ireland. There are still disabilities 
and inequalities to remove, and partial reforms to complete ; and 
these would doubtless be among the first subjects to which a 
Liberal Government would turn its attention. The danger is 
that in pursuing such excellent ‘objects we may lose sight of 
considerations which lie at the very root of Irish politics. First 
among such considerations we place the principle that self- 
dependence and not protection is the true position of the Irish 
farmer. The greatest injustice ever done by England to Ireland 
was the premature and forcible substitution of the system of 
contract for the system of status in regard to the tenure of land. 
But the injustice cannot now be undone; the Irish farmer is now 
a contracting party ; it would be the reverse of kindness if the 
State were to fix his rent for him, or to force the landlord to sell 
as soon as he shall declare his wish to purchase. Already the 
State interferes at more than one point, lending money and 
creating or recognising exceptional rights, helping Irish agricul- 
turists to conduct their own business. The greatest benefit that 
could now be conferred on the farmers would be the clear 
intimation that there is a point at which such benevolent inter- 
ference must cease. Irish discontent now sees no limit to the 
help which the State may give ; and the result is that many who 
would be prosperous and peaceable, if left to depend on them- 
selves, are hurried into senseless agitation. A single instance, 
for the details of which we have good authority, may illustrate 
our meaning. An Englishman bought a farm in the south of 
Ireland, valued by Sir R. Griffiths at 671. a year; resided on it 
some years, spent several thousand pounds in draining, fencing, 
and building; and returned to England, after letting it to an 
Irishman at a rent of 1701. The same land in the same con- 
dition would have commanded in England a rent of 2301. The 
Irish tenant prospered, had money in the bank, and seemed 
contented with his position until the recent agitation began, 
when he was forced or persuaded by some of his neighbours to 
write to the landlord a letter in which he declared that the rent 
fixed in Griffiths’ valuation was the “ fair rent,” and that he could 
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not or would not pay any more. On the landlord’s refusal to 
admit this preposterous claim the tenant realised his effects, left 
the farm, and has not since been found. No other farmer will 
take the land; and the place is falling into neglect. 
This is one of many instances of the way in which political 
agitation affects the social condition of Ireland. Agitation, when 
its ends are well understood and its means constitutional, is 
good ; but the purposeless and impotent agitation kept up by 
Mr. Parnell and unwillingly countenanced by the more respect- 
able Home Rulers is an unmixed evil, which every Liberal is 
bound to condemn. In the face of such a movement it is our 
duty, as a party, to reduce all our proposals in regard to Ireland 
to aclear aud definite shape, and to let it be known that beyond 
those proposals we cannot and will not go. 

It may be that our way of dealing with the issues of the 
Election will not be satisfactory to many good Liberals. We 
have not tried to imitate the moral fervour of Mr. Gladstone or 
the biblical vigour of Mr Bright’s invective. We have admitted 
some merits in our opponents, and we have indicated what seem 
to us the weaknesses of our own position. Our excuse must be 
the necessity incumbent on the Liberal party to examine its own 
principles and methods with scrupulous impartiality. It is a 
party composed of Whigs and Radicals, Palmerstonians and 
Cobdenites, State-Churchmen and Voluntaries. There are many 
objects of first-rate importance in regard to which all these are 
united ; but we shall not find out how far and to what end we 
are united by leaving the questions which divide us, unsolved 
and unattempted, in the background of politics. Already the 
Radicals pride themselves not on being with their party, but on 
being ahead of it; while the Whigs grow alarmed and talk of 
“falling back into the arms of a progressive Conservatism.” We 
believe that both might be recalled to their allegiance by leaders 
who will take the trouble of making plain to us not only what 
the immediate objects of the party are, but also by what means 
they are to be attained. A great party cannot be kept together 
by mere criticism of its opponents and mere glorification of 
general principles. It is sometimes possible to snatch a victory 
by this kind of strategy, but in the eyes of any man who values 
the traditions of English political life such a victory would be 
little less disastrous than a defeat. 





INDIA AND OUR COLONIAL EMPIRE, 


"vegeta ASIA AND THE AFGHAN QUESTION.— 

The meagre official accounts of the fighting which immediately 
preceded the retirement to Sherpur suggested doubts and anxieties 
which the sanguine assurances of General Roberts did little to allay. 
While critics friendly to the Government suggested the immediate 
despatch of reinforcements to India, and expressed a hope that no false 
regard for economy would induce them to ignore the gravity of the 
situation ; others, who had uniformly, if not consistently, condemned 
every step taken in the conduct of Afghan affairs, affected to see in 
what had happened the fulfilment of their reasonable fears. One 
journal which by an affectation of omniscience has acquired a gertain 
authority among lovers of “ definite” views, thought it superfluous to 
discuss any other possibility than this, whether General Roberts could 
save his force from destruction by cutting his way through to Jelalabad. 
The full and independent accounts which after too long an interval of 
suspense at last reached England showed that in this as in other cases ° 
where the truth of the declarations of Government were impeached the 
official account was right, and factious or fanciful surmise was wrong. 
The fortified cantonment of Sherpur is a huge rectangle 2200 yards 
long by 1200 yards broad. It had been commenced by Shir Ali as 
part of the vast preparations for war—offensive or defensive—which 
occupied the later years of his life. The northern side was formed by 
the Bemaru heights, an isolated ridge in the Cabul plain, divided in 
the centre by a deep gorge. When our troops first occupied it, the 
eastern side had nct been commenced, Happily, the work of converting 
it into winter quarters had been energetically pushed forward. The 
village of Bemaru, lying on the east at the foot of the heights, was 
brought within the lines of defence to serve as the cantonment bazaar, 
The outlying buildings were destroyed or converted into cutworks. 
The newly-erected barracks for the native troops formed the east face, 
but it had no permanent parapet, and depended for defence almost 
wholly on a village roughly fortified as a redoubt. A shelter trench 
had been excavated along the windings of the ridge. The gap between 
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the heights and the western wall was closed with a stockade of captured 
guns and other improvised means. Twenty-four captured guns (in 
addition to twenty with the force) were used in the defence. All 
round were gardens and the high walls of orchards and villages, forti- 
fied, as Afghan villages always are. Such was the state of Sherpur 
when the final assault was delivered. But first, we have to record the 
events of the 14th December. Parallel with the west face of the can- 
tonment, at an interval of about a mile, are some heights called the 
Koh-i-Asmai. Early in the morning, masses of the enemy were des- 
cried on these, General Baker moved out against them and took up a 
position below the north end of the heights. A body of troops ascended 
the hill from the west and drove the enemy, who obstinately disputed 
every step of way, back toward the city. At the summit a small body 
of Ghilzais made a desperate stand and perished fighting to the last. 
The rest streamed towards the city, our mountain guns being placed 
on a “ conical hill” (connected with the Koh-i-Asmai), and our cavalry 
swept the plain. Meanwhile British troops had occupied the Bala Hissar, 
whence some descended, and crossing the Cabul river joined those on 
the Koh-i-Asmai. But soon fresh bodies of the enemy swarmed on 
the hills to the north of Koh-i-Asmai. From this they gradually 
came down to attack our guns on the “conical hill.” Our men, 
who from below struggled up the steep ascent to support the 
defenders of the guns, had hardly gained the top, when the pressure 
of the enemy compelled the defenders to retire. The withdrawal 
over the rough ground became a confused retreat, and two mules 
carrying guns being shot, the guns were taken by the enemy. The 
Koh-i-Asmai itself was successfully held against their surging masses. 
But as night was now coming on and it was clear that no impres- 
sion could be made on the “ overwhelming” numbers of the Afghans, 
General Roberts decided to withdraw the whole of the troops into 
Sherpur, and “undertake no more offensive operations until the arrival 
of another brigade from below.” The difficulty, in fact, of holding 
distant and isolated positions was apparent, and the advantage of doing 
so was not. The troops on the Bala Hissar and Takht-i-Shah were 
therefore at once brought in. The retreat from the Koh-i-Asmai was 
harassed by the fire of the enemy who occupied the hill. But by 
nightfall all were safe in Sherpur. The loss of the enemy had been 
very heavy, and they were dispirited by the death of several of their 
leaders. Our loss had been 28 killed. Sherpur was said to be well 
supplied with everything necessary for a prolonged defence, but recent 
accounts lead us to believe that ammunition was not abundant. The 
Afghans occupied the heights over the city, and rarely descended into 
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the plains. On the 17th they appeared on the Siah Sang range—a 
position which gave them command of the road by which the reinforce- 
ments expected from the Khaibar line would arrive. General Roberts 
therefore decided to dislodge them, and the ease with which he did so 
showed with how little truth his force was described as “beleaguered,” 
On the 19th there was again a slight skirmish with the enemy. 

While General Roberts is still waiting “to renew operations with a 
larger force,” or to attack the enemy with the force he had if a 
“favourable opening” offered, we may attempt to summarise the 
result of subsequent inquiries as to the special causes—or rather 
antecedents—of the outbreak. Of late it has been the fashion to 
compare the methods followed by General Roberts at Cabul with 
those followed by General Stewart at Candahar, and since almost un- 
broken peace has been maintained in the Durani province, to infer 
that if the policy followed then had been followed at Cabul, the diffi- 
culties which General Roberts had to surmount would never have 
arisen. But those who argue thus forget that the tribes which dwell 
round Cabul are as notorious for their inveterate turbulence as those 
round Candahar for their (comparative) tractability. Cabul was the 
very heart of the political and military resistance. It was the objective 
point of our attack, and just because we were in a special sense 
regarded as enemies at Cabul we were welcomed as friends at Can- 
dahar. The conception of Afghan nationality has taken no root in 
the feelings of the people which make up what Opposition newspapers 
describe as the Afghan nation. The Duranis are the true Afghans, 
and these form the bulk of the population of the province of Candahar. 
Recent Amirs of Cabul—Dost Muhamad, Shir Ali, Yakub Khan— 
have indeed been Duranis, but the seat of their power was at Cabul. 
They surrounded themselves with Ministers who were not Duranis, 
and the true Duranis felt themselves oppressed and slighted by a 
power they regarded as alien. They preferred the peace of English 
rule to the arbitrary exactions of Cabul. They preferred a Govern- 
ment of foreigners to the Government of a ruler of their own blood, 
who ruled them from acity they detested. All then that Sir D. Stewart 
had to do was to avoid blunders in administration. Happily he had 
not only the sound common sense of the old school of soldier civilians, 
but that intimate acquaintance with native character and command 
of the native tongue which under the modern administrative system 
is every day becoming rarer. At Candahar there was little of that 
theatrical show in which English diplomatists, who fancy they have 
a peculiarly Oriental imagination, delight. There were no proclama- 
tions disguising simple facts under flimsy assumptions, which no 
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Aighan would be simple enough to believe or sensitive enough to 
appreciate. There was, in plain English, neither “ coddling’ nor 
“humbug.” Sir D. Stewart was able to publish his power by 
maturing it, and to reassure the people as to his intentions by leaving 
the civil power as far as possible in the hands in which he found it, 
The result was soon apparent in the peace and prosperity of the region. 
The local ruler did not labour under the disadvantage of being our 
nominee. We gave him strength, he gave us authority; and as we 
shall see, many matters of political and military importance were, with 
admirable judgment, left to his management. Sir F. Roberts’ position 
was far more difficult. He came not to assist, but to supplant. In 
his management of the province of Cabul he was hampered by his 
duties as arbiter of the destinies of Afghanistan. He had not to 
govern, but to try a series of experiments in governing; not so much 
to rule himself as to determine the mode and instruments of future 
rule. Future policy was complicated by the measures necessary for 
present safety. In the very centre of turbulence and intrigue he stood 
as a mark at which the turbulence and intrigue of the whole country 
aimed. Of all the Afghan pretenders and intriguers who asked him 
for support, none could promise anything worth having. To gratify one, 
was to alienate the rest. He had to confront, too, a watchful and 
uncharitable spirit of criticism among his countrymen; and, there is 
reason to believe, a control not always judicious from his political 
inferiors. He has been accused, on the one hand, of having deliberately 
and systematically executed men charged with no other crime than 
that of having fought against us; and, on the other, with having 
in his desire to conciliate, refrained from necessary measures of 
precaution and reprisal. From the statements published it appears 
that of eighty-seven persons executed after trial by the military 
commission, the majority were executed for the following of- 
fences :—Dishonouring the bodies of officers of the Embassy, being 
found in possession of property belonging to the Embassy, parti- 
cipation in the attack on the Residency, treacherously killing 
wounded soldiers. The most virulent humanitarian would hardly, 
we think, contend that these offences did not deserve the last 
penalty. But a small proportion are of a more questionable type. 
Six persons were executed because they were found armed within five 
miles of the camp, four because they attacked escorts with a view to 
releasing prisoners, others—how many is not clear—for inciting 
people to rise. Whether executions in such cases are consistent with 
the rules of ordinary war we do not pretend to say; but in the 
judgment of most sober men on the spot, they were absolutely neces- 
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sary under the circumstances. Whatever was the assumption of the 
proclamations, the fact clearly was that we were at war with the 
people. And they fought not “according to the rules of war,” but as 
opportunity offered. Guerilla warfare would be a most inadequate 
term to describe their methods. They murdered stragglers, they fired 
on our troops when engaged even in peaceful missions, from behind 
every stone and tree that offered shelter. If General Roberts had 
allowed them all the prerogatives of soldiers, and all the immunities of 
civilians, he would have sacrificed the safety of his force. Happily his 
humanity was tempered with good sense, and the result is that 
murders have been comparatively rare. The order forbidding the 
possession of arms in Cabul and neighbourhood was widely circulated. 
Few suffered for infringing it, and none who could prove that they 
were ignorant of it. It would be too much to assume that in every 
case the finding of the commission was just. But that punishment 
was not indiscriminate appears from the fact that while eighty-seven 
prisoners were executed, seventy-six were released after trial. The 
most odious charge against General Roberts is that he hanged men 
merely for having fought against us, and in justice to those who bring 
it we must say that it seemed to be supported by the offer of rewards 
for the arrest of such men, and by passages in the Cabul correspond- 
ence of Indian newspapers, in which the writers describe, in 
language of approval, wholesale executions. But General Roberts 
himself asserts that in no instance were the men brought in owing to 
the offer of rewards executed unless they were proved to have com- 
mitted one of the offences which, as we have said, every one admits de- 
served death. If this be so, it is unnecessary to discuss at what point it 
became unreasonable and unjust to treat those who opposed our 
advance as rebels against the Amir; and how far the fact that the 
opposition was part of the same set of transactions as the attack on 
the Embassy justified us in assuming that those who fought at Charasiab 
were guilty of “complicity "—a dangerously elastic term— in the out- 
rage that immediately preceded the renewal of hostilities. The policy 
of “retribution,” if it was pursued at all, was, it is clear, pursued 
within very narrow limits, and before the outbreak of December it 
had given place to a policy of conciliation. One feature of this 
was the deputation of leading sirdars in our interest to the districts 
round Cabul. It failed absolutely. The fine old Afghan who went as 
governor to Maidan was murdered simply because he was our 
nominee, The normal disaffection of the headmen of the villages had 
been whetted by the constant requisitions for supplies, and by the 
seizure of the disbanded soldiers and ‘‘dangerous characters,” who 
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were in some cases their kinsmen or their friends, and in every case 
were living under their protection. The old system, too, of bribing them 
into good behaviour had given place to that of simple display of force. 
The defeated soldiers, many of whom were still lurking in the neigh- 
bourhood of Cabul, felt that their failure was due to want of numbers, 
or co-operation, or skilful leadership. They longed for yet ancther 
chance. The tribesmen, who were not soldiers, had memories of the 
firsts Afghan War to animate them. All their habits of thought led 
them to see in human affairs the workings of an inexorable destiny, 
and as practical observers they inferred the future from the past. A 
grand old fanatic at Ghazni—known as “The World’s Perfume ”— 
had for months past been preaching a religious war against the infidel 
and foreigner, and had sent his emissaries far and wide to fan into a 
flame the sparks of religious and patriotic feeling. With him was 
Muhamad Jan—who, in Shir Ali’s days, had been a simple officer of 
artillery, but whom, in these troublesome times, ambition and capacity 
had brought to the front. In him the party of resistance found, or 
fancied they had found, the leader they sought. In Kohistan, in 
Logar, and other districts, local chiefs put themselves at the head of 
the local insurgents. And in the city of Cabul itself the wife of 
Yakub Khan—a granddaughter of the Akbar Khan, who played so 
prominent a part in the first Afghan War—fired by the wrongs which 
the British had done to her husband, and to her father, Yahiya Khan— 
both had been deported to India—joined heart and soul in the con- 
spiracy. To the power of intrigue which every woman, and notably 
every Afghan woman, possesses, she joined a rarer power—that of 
money. She is said to have spent 20,000/. in organizing the rising. 
And now, in December, everything was ready: for the suspension of 
agricultural operations left the tribesmen free to act. From what 
followed it is clear that the hope of plunder and ransoms was not the 
least of the inducements which operated on them. Muhamad Jan’s 
plans were, no doubt, well laid. While he, with the force he had 
organized at Ghazni, und the soldiers and the tribesmen of the districts 
round Cabul, was to keep the English shut up in Sherpur, the Ghilzais, 
under Asmatulla Khan—the great chief of the Lughman Valley—and 
farther east, the Mohmands were to cut off the reinforcements which 
would, without doubt, be pushed forward. Among a people like the 
Afghans, the great difficulty in such undertakings is to secure concert. 
In this case Muhamad Jan’s plans miscarried. The Ghilzais made their 
great effort after the insurgents before Sherpur had been dispersed, 
and the Mohmands did not rise till a month later. The first 
appearance of Muhamad Jan’s bands near Cabul was in some 
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degree a surprise to General Roberts. For, though the Hindu traders 
had given him information that a great rising was imminent, Wali 
Muhamad and other sirdars were of opinion that nothing unusual 
was to be anticipated. (The air of Afghanistan, it must be remem- 
bered, is always thick with rumours of impending troubles.) The 
combination was, however, not only powerful, but the most powerful 
that has in recent years been formed in Afghanistan. It is possible 
that General Roberts, by advancing to meet the separate bands, preci- 
pitated their united action, and thus marred their plans. But from 
the detailed accounts it appears that his movement might have ended 
in grave disaster. The cantonments were left almost undefended, and 
might have been taken by a coup de main had the forces of the enemy 
been sufficiently alert. Indeed, to the brave defence of the Cabul 
gorge by a handful of our men may be attributed the fact that General 
Macpherson was able to return in safety. The city, of course, was at 
the mercy of the enemy. “The World’s Perfume” made a feeble 
effort to institute some show of government, But his patriotic 
followers devoted themselves to pillage and vengeance on all those 
who had given help or comfort to the foreigners. ‘Tumult is a normal 
condition of life at Cabul, and the various quarters of the town are in 
fact a series of contiguous fortresses. Some of the hardier races 
managed to keep the insurgents from entering the wards in which 
they dwelt, but the Hindus suffered terribly—partly because they 
were aliens and infidels, but chiefly because as traders they had sup- 
plied the English with necessaries, and had given them information. 
Even the dispensary, which, established soon after our occupation, had 
rapidly grown in favour and been made use of by the most scrupulous 
of the townspeople, was wrecked. Meanwhile the inevitable dissen- 
sions had broken out among the insurgents. LElated by their brief 
success, they aspired to determine the new Government. But they 
could not unite in the choice of a ruler. Muhamad Jan was good 
enough to send messages to the English announcing the terms on which 
they would be permitted to withdraw and escape extermination. His 
object, of course, was to keep his followers together, and either tempt 
the defenders of Sherpur into the plain, or, by a prolonged investment, 
reduce the place. But the tribesmen depended for supplies on such 
provisions as they had brought with them from their homes. A 
regular commissariat department is, of course, unknown in Afghan 
warfare, and had there been any it would have laboured in vain, for 
General Roberts’ requisitions had drained the country of supplies. In 
any case he would probably have found it impossible to curb the im- 
patience of his followers. On the 22nd they made a series of desultory 
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attacks, and General Roberts learned that the kindling of a beacon on 
the Koh-i-Asmai the following morning would be the signal for a 
general assault. All the villages to the east and north-east were 
known to be occupied by the Kohistani insurgents. At 4 a.m. on the 23rd 
our men were on the alert. The gorge, the heights, and the village 
of Bemaru were all strongly held, At 6 a.m. the blaze of the beacon was 
seen, and soon there was a sharp musketry fire all round the parapet. 
From the orchards and other cover on the south and west front 
the enemy kept up a steady fire. But the chief attack was on 
Bemaru, on which the Kohistanis, having occupied a village beyond 
the defences, poured a heavy musketry fire. To dislodge them 
from their point of vantage General Roberts pushed four guns through 
the gorge, which soon brought a cross fire to bear. The insurgents, 
driven from this point, began to stream homewards from the villages 
they had uccupied. General Roberts sent the cavalry in pursuit, and 
many fugitives were cut off before reaching the shelter of the hills, 
Then the enemy in the other villages to the east, fearing—as Afghans 
always do—that their retreat would be cut off, made for the Siah Sang 
heights, Our troops occupied the chief villages on the south and east 
before dark. Before morning broke again all the insurgents had 
dispersed. A heavy fall of snow is said to have rendered effective 
pursuit impossible. 

The brief success of the enemy and the sudden collapse of their 
organization illustrates the inconstancy of Afghan valour. But their 
precipitate retreat rendered our success incomplete. The insurgents 
carried off from Cabul much treasure, and in Afghanistan, more even 
than in other countries, money forms the sinews of war. Muhamad 
Jan and “The World’s Perfume” not only escaped, but took with 
them to Ghazni Musa Jan, the young son of Yakub Khan, of whose 
claim to the Amirship Muhamad Jan professes himself a supporter. 
Of the ‘‘ Perfume of the World” little is clearly known, but there is 
reason to believe that for a time at any rate, disgusted with the 
worldly greed of his followers, the high-spirited old priest refused any 
longer to act with them. 

The news of the investment of Sherpur found the troops on the 
Khaibar line neither strong enough in numbers nor provided with the 
necessary carriage and commissariat for an immediate advance. 
General Bright had, in fact, denuded himself of nearly everything in 
order to facilitate General Roberts’ march from the Kuram to Cabul, 
His own advance had been in consequence very slow, and thus the 
joint movement on Ghazni which had been originally proposed, and 
which, had it been carried into effect, would have rendered the 
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combination against us in December impossible, was given up. In 
the campaign of 1878-9 we had lost 60,000 beasts of burden, and the 
camel was said to be all but “extinct” in Northern India. Neverthe- 
less, the Government made strenuous efforts to push reserves and 
transport to the Khaibar line. General Gough was soon able to 
advance from Gandamak with over 2000 men. The attacks by which 
Asmatulla Khan harassed his advance were nowhere serious. At the 
Lataband he picked up the little garrison whose presence there had 
enabled heliographic communication to be kept up with Jelalabad, and 
soon after the dispersion of the insurgents he reached Cabul in safety. 
Thereafter the peace of Cabul was undisturbed, save by rumours of 
preparations elsewhere. All the buildings round Sherpur which inter- 
fered with etficient defence were soon destroyed and roads were opened 
in every direction. After an intervdl—as reports of impending attack 
gathered consistency—new fortifications were constructed and posts 
established on the Bala Hissar, the Siah Sang range, and other heights 
around. Finally, when the rigour of winter abated, preparations were 
made for abandoning the cantonments altogether. In March the 
apprehensions felt as to the weakness of the garrison were relieved by 
the despatch of strong reinforcements of native infantry. But there is 
reason to believe that among the Hindus, the Hazaras, the Kizilbashis, 
and others who had actively befriended us, much concern was felt 
regarding the prospect of another siege, and that many left the city. 
Though the withdrawal to Sherpur was an acknowledgment of weak- 
ness, yet the successful defence was so far an evidence of our strength 
that it was considered politic, on recovering control of the city, to intro- 
duce or resume a régime of conciliation and clemency. A proclamation 
was at once issued granting a pardon to all persons concerned in the late 
outbreak who would at once come in, the only exceptions being a few of 
the leaders of the rising and the murderers of the Maidan Governor. 
Great numbers of chiefs and headmen notoriously implicated came in 
under the terms of the amnesty, and were received, in some cases, not 
only with friendship but with consideration. Padshah Khan, whose 
influence was paramount among the Ghilzais between Cabul and 
Ghazni, and who, having previously professed friendship for us, and, 
indeed, given us substantial help, had nevertheless countenanced the 
rising, came grinning into the darbar at which General Roberts dis- 
coursed to the assembled magnates on the power of the British Govern- 
ment and the kindliness of its intentions. The military governorship 
of Cabul was abolished and Wali Muhamad was appointed to the civil 
control of the city and neighbourhood. As he was at the time 
regarded as a probable nominee for the Amirship his new office was 
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supposed to be probationary. But in the discharge of his duties he 
showed no very encouraging amount of energy and intelligence. With 
the exception of Ayub Khan, Abdurrahman Khan, Sahir Kahn (who 
was with Muhamad Jan at Ghazni) and Nek Muhamad (who after his 
defeat at Charasiab, had fled to Tash Kent), all the sons and grandsons of 
Dost Muhamad were with General Roberts. Yet not one of them felt, 
or professed to feel, that he could rule Cabul or the country once our 
support was withdrawn. 

Immediately after the victory at Sherpur a small force was sent to 
clear Kohistan. It found the fort of Mir Bacha, the insurgent 
leader, deserted, and having destroyed it, returned on the 30th 
December to Cabul. No further military operations were considered 
necessary or prudent. 

The experiment of sending Governors to the outlying districts was 
tried once more. The Sirdar sent to Kohistan managed, at least, to 
hold his own, in spite of many rumours to the contrary. A son of 
Wali Muhamad’s, with a suitable escort, reached the borders of Afghan 
Turkestan as our representative, but does not seem to have influenced 
affairs within the province. Emissaries from Ghazni were soon 
active again in Logar and Maidan, and Muhamad Jan’s men controlled 
the road to Ghazni. During the winter our troops had, at least. good 
fooc and shelter. Regular communication was soon re-established 
with India, and the wished-for supplies of warm clothing came at last. 
But pneumonia, and other diseases arising from exposure in a cold 
. climate, were fatally prevalent ; and there is reason to fear that in 
this campaign, as in the last, the loss by disease far outnumbers the 
loss in fighting. 

Elsewhere on the line of the Khaibar there was a happy absence of 
startling incidents. Towards the end of January the Mohmands—ex- 
cited, no doubt, by the deportation to India of Yahiya Khan (the ex- 
Amir’s father-in-law)—rose, and to the number of 5000 attempted 
to cross the river near Daka. But they were easily repulsed by the 
small detachment on the spot, Other troops sent hastily from Lundi 
Kotal made their rout complete. Since then we have installed a new 
chief at Lalpura, and symptoms of unrest have shown themselves. 

The once turbulent Afridis and Waziris have given no trouble. 
The cause is due in part to the successful issue of General Tytler’s 
punitive expedition (undertaken from the Kuram valley) against the 
Zaimukhts—and partly to the excellent arrangements, political and 
military, in,the Khaibar Pass. An excellent road now traverses its 
once dreaded defiles, protected at intervals by posts. Traders even in 
these troubled times pass freely, and the tribesmen, content with their 
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subsidies, and the wages they have earned as labourers, have ceased to 
molest, and soon may be as peacefully disposed as the Povindas, The 
pacification of the Khaibar was one of the objects, but by Opposition 
orators is never reckoned as one of the results, of the Government policy, 

Near Jelalabad—by a melancholy coincidence—some Carabineers 
crossing the stream were swept away, almost at the spot where last 
-year a similar accident—as yet (officially) unexplained—befell the 
Hussars. 

The great object of General Bright has, of course, been to perfect 
communication. At once to clear out the elements of trouble from the 
Lughman valley, and open out a new route between Jelalabad and 
Cabul, he marched in January with a flying column into the valley. 
He found that Asmatulla Khan had abandoned his fort—that is, in 
Afghan estimation, become a dishonoufed fugitive. Everywhere he 
was well received by the people and headsmen, who “ came in” in 
great numbers, and a new road has been opened out to Jagdalak. 

Whatever may be the strategic advantages of possessing the Kuram 
valley as a means of repelling invasion, it is obvious that as a basis for 
aggressive acting it is practically worthless. Operations there have 
been confined to the Zaimukht expedition, brought to a most successful 
close by Lieut.-Gen. Tytler (by whose death soon after we lost one of 
our ablest frontier commanders), and some minor measures of coercion 
against local tribes. The murder, in his own tent by robbers, of an 
English officer illustrates the police difficulties with which (apart from 
political ones) we shall have to deal. Much, indeed, of the resistance _ 
elsewhere which is called patriotic may quite as reasonably be called 
criminal. Considerations of this kind are ignored by those who 
condemn the use of the lash in Afghan warfare. 

Of the system of management pursued at Candahar we have spoken 
already. For atime the prospect of an unfavourable season caused 
anxiety, but all apprehension has now been dispelled, Even in the 
present unsettled state of things the prosperity of the people increases, 
and with it their content. There has been a great demand for labour 
for the construction of the railway from Sakkar to Quetta. This 
work has been energetically pushed forward. In February engines 
ran to the 139th mile. The extension to Candahar has, we believe, 
been sanctioned, and when it is complete the mere commercial results 
will, we trust, be a satisfactory answer to those who ask for the “ fruits” 
of our Afghan policy. Its strategic uses will hardly be disputed by 
those who consider that a Russian occupation of Herat could not be 
tolerated. In the number of these, by their own explicit declarations, 
must be reckoned the Duke of Argyll and Lord Northbrook, It is to 
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be remembered that while the strategic railway to Candahar is of great 
commercial value, the strategic railway which would have been neces- 
sary to render our old frontier safe would have been of no commercial 
value. It has, we believe, been decided also to push on a frontier line 
to Jelalabad, or at any rate the Khaibar, but the works have not 
hitherto been energetically prosecuted. 

Some isolated outrages by religious fanatics at Candahar have only 
served by contrast to emphasize the general acquiesence in our rule, and 
Sir D. Stewart's troops have sighed for the stirring times which fell to 
the lot of their comrades at Cabul. The news that Ayub Khan with his 
demoralised battalions was marching from Herat to attack them was 
hardly likely to string their nerves. But later it became clear 
that a march on Ghazni would be necessary to break up the 
combinations under Muhamad Jan. We may say here once 
for all that the prolonged occupation of Afghanistan has proved 
distasteful to all the troops engaged, English as well as native, and 
that the latter, especially, suffered in an uncongenial climate, destitute 
of many of the necessaries of ordinary Indian life, and a prey to 
that longing for home and return to their families which is characteristic 
of Sepoys. They had suffered, moreover, much by sickness and the 
long march through rock and desert from the Indus. The announce- 
ment then was most welcome that the Bengal troops at Candahar were 
to be relieved by troops from Bombay. At the same time it was 
announced that Gen. Phayre was to succeed Sir D. Stewart; and it 
was understood that the Bombay troops were, if necessary, to be 
employed to capture Ghazni on their way home. 

We have now to revert to Muhamad Jan. He was, it must be re- 
membered, a Wardak, and while he with his clansmen was absent, 
investing Sherpur, the Hazaras, their neighbours and enemies (and to 
that extent our friends), attacked and destroyed their villages. The 
Hazaras are even said to have held Ghazni for us for atime. Defeated at 
Sherpur, Muhamad Jan and some of the other leaders made their es- 
cape to Ghazni, The fortress was sacked by their followers. Then 
ensued continued fighting between the Wardaks and the Hazaras. 
The Ghilzais had been dispirited by the severity of their loss in the 
fighting round Cabul, but little by little Mubhamad Jan began to 
collect a new army or armed rabble around him. His agents and 
emissaries were said to be everywhere—with Ayub Khan at Herat, 
with Abdurrahman in Turkestan, with Gholam Haidar at Balkh— 
in the Zamindawar province near Candahar—in Kohistan, in Logar, 
in Maidan, the old seats of disaffection. Certain it is that insurgent 
bands formed themselves in Logar, and that in Kohistan was a great 
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gathering of malcontents which it was thought troops from Turkestan 
would join. It was believed that on the 24th February there would 
be a renewed attack on Cabul. But, if it ever was contemplated, the 
design was not carried out. In the middle of March, however, there 
was again a general belief that Muhamad Jan, with 20,000 men, was 
marching to attack General Roberts. 

Meanwhile, that commander had made every effort to come to an 
understanding with the leader of the resistance. The chiefs at 
Ghazni professed to be acting in the interest of Musa Jan—the young 
son of Yakub Khan—whom they had brought with them from 
Cabul. At first the only condition which Muhamad Jan would accept 
was that Yakub Khan should be brought back and reinstated. General 
Roberts, in accordance with his previous declarations, was understood 
to offer to recognise any Amir whom thé representatives of the Afghan 
people might choose. Soon it became evident that Musa Jan was 
weary of the tutelage in which he was kept. One of Shir Ali’s minis- 
ters—the Mustaufi Habibibulla—who had for some time been suspected 
of complicity in the September outbreak, but had purged him- 
self of the suspicion by his zeal in our behalf at Cabul, and by the sub- 
stantial assistance he rendered, was sent to negotiate with Muhamad 
Jan. Reports that he had succeeded in inducing him to accept our terms 
were succeeded by the report to which we have referred above, that 
Muhamad Jan was marching on Cabul. 

There was, of course, during the whole period we are reviewing, 
constant discussion as to the nature of the final settlement. On the 
one hand, it was pointed out that it was impossible to reconstruct the 
shattered fragments of Shir Ali’s kingdom into a “ strong and friendly 
Afghanistan.” No leader of capacity and authority was forthcoming. 
The Sirdars of each province were concerned for the future of that 
province only, and heedless of the fate of all that lay beyond. Even 
for the sovereignty of Cabul there was no claimant who could fairly 
hold his own and whom we could accept. On the other hand, it was 
alleged that the pride uf the Sirdars demanded the restoration of the 
Amirship, and that Afghanistan could be effectively controlled only 
through some central authority. Several schemes of settlement were 
published as official, but were declared by Government not to be 
authoritative. They were probably authoritative suggestions, ll 
these, it is to be remarked, contemplated the dismemberment of 
Afghanistan, or rather its relapse into its normal condition. From 
official announcements little was to be inferred. Sir Stafford Northcote 
declared that the “general policy” of the treaty of Gandamak was 
to be maintained ; Lord Lytton, that we were to get “sulid, self-acting 
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guarantees,” for the good behaviour of our Afghan neighbours. From 
the acts of Government something may be inferred. The pains taken 
to improve the road to Jelalabad, to build barracks, &c., indicate that 
we shall keep garrisons at Jelalabad, and perhaps Cabul. We shall 
certainly keep Candahar, though we may leave the civil government in 
the hands of Shir Ali, and recognise him as ruler of any outlying dis- 
tricts he can make good his power over. The cheapest and easiest way 
of maintaining that hold on Afghanistan which it was the “principle” 
of the Gandamak settlement to secure is, in our opinion, to keep gar- 
risons wherever it is expedient to keep residents or agents. Such an 
arrangement alone would give the solid, self-acting guarantees of which 
the Viceroy spoke. Russia at present is not in a position to effect 
much in the direction of Herat and Balkh, and is not likely to be ina 
position to attempt anything for some time. Much has been written 
lately of the resources of these provinces—especially of Herat—but it 
is certain that to occupy them now would involve for many years an 
exhausting drain on the Indian Exchequer. Indian finance cannot 
afford such an investment of capital just now. It would be better far, 
if we must advance, to advance slowly, and consolidate what we gain 
at each step before taking the next, The expense of maintaining 
communications with a garrison at Herat, which is reasonably regarded 
as deterrent in the present state of Afghanistan, will appear com- 
paratively trifling, when a stable base of English authority is at 
Candahar or Girishk or Farah. It must be remembered, too, that 
Russia has its reasonable sensibilities as well as England, and that an 
English occupation of Herat would put Russia at nearly as serious a 
disadvantage in an Asiatic struggle as a Russian occupation would 
put England. We say nearly, for Russia at Herat would practically 
control, as far as influence goes, Afghanistan, and would have a splendid 
base from which to attempt the conquest of the country, or to organise 
it against India. And in defence of the opinion that Russian influence 
must be kept—at any cost—out of Afghanistan, we can now happily 
cite, not only Lord Lawrence, as our practice was, but statesmen so 
sober as Lord Northbrook and the Duke of Argyll. But to precipitate 
the struggle would be folly. Russia will advance to Herat as soon as 
she sees we flinch from our resolve to keep her out of it, but while 
that resolve is known to be firm, she will halt at a safe distance. 
Therefore we say that Herat and Balkh may provisionally be left to 
native rule of any kind, provided only it be not the rule of a depen- 
dent, or possible dependent, of Russia. But the heart of Afghanistan 
- we must hold. It would be simpler and cheaper to hold it ourselves 
than to help a puppet Amir to hold it. The civil government may be 
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left as long as possible in any native hands that are capable of main- 
taining decent order; tribal independence may be recognised as far as 
possible, but military control of the important positions, and such 
control of the resources of the country as may enable us to pay the 
cost of military occupation, should be stipulated for. It is impossible 
to predict beforehand at what point interference in the internal affairs 
of the people may tend to peace, and at what point it may produce 
avoidable disaffection. The future development of administration 
must be left to the future administrators. But at present it is clear 
the limits of interference should be very narrow. 

Whatever may be the policy ultimately decided on, every one is 
agreed that a definite declaration of what we intend to do would 
immensely lessen the difficulties of the moment. The uncertainties of 
the situation attract no one, and repel many. Those who fear we may 
take what they wish to keep, remain aloof. Those who, if they were 
assured of the moderation of our wishes, would gladly help us to 
carry them out, now regarding all our plans with vague suspicion, try 
to frustrate them. We have acquired an unfortunate reputation for 
leaving our friends in the lurch. In spite of the amnesty clauses of 
the Gandamak treaty, many of our partisans suffered at the hands of 
Yakub Khan. If we say we mean to remain at Cabul, hundreds will 
come forward as our friends who now possibly join in Afghan plots 
because they fear to be abandoned to Afghan revenge on our depar- 
ture. Yet candid observers, knowing how many obscure elements 
have to be considered, do not think that the delay in announcing our 
intentions has been without ample excuse. There seems to be a vague 
hope that some definite expression of Afghan will may evolve itself 
from the chaos of agitation which now exists in the country—if only 
the elements be allowed time to “ mature.” 

The great disturbing elements are, of course, the question of Herat— 
of the provinces north of the Hindu Kush—and the claims of Abdur- 
rahman to the Amirship. And complicated with these are the state 
of relations with Russia and Persia. As the position of Russia is the 
dominant factor, we may conveniently turn from Afghan affairs to 
review the proceedings of Russia—so far as they are known. After the 
disastrous retreat from Denghiltepe, the remains of the Russian force 
were for the most part transported to the western shores of the Caspian. 
A small garrison was left at Chikislar. Meanwhile, the Khan of Merv 
had collected a large army which it was believed he intended to lead 
against the Russian post. The expected assault on Chikislar did 


not take place, but there were successful Tekke raids to the very out- © 


skirts of that place and Krasnovodsk. At first it was authoritatively 
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announced that a great Russian expedition was to advance on Merv 
from the Oxus, to co-operate with the intended expedition from the 
Caspian. It was clear that the existing Russian garrisons in Turke- 
stan could furnish no material for such an enterprise, and soon— 
whether because the St. Petersburg Government became aware that 
the capture of Merv would precipitate an English occupation of Herat 
—or because it received assurances that we did not contemplate an 
advance on that stronghold—or because the threatening attitude of 
China on the Kashgar border, or the uncertain state of relations with 
Germany, or Nihilist troubles at home, convinced them that the 
resources of the Empire could bear no fresh strain—or finally—and 
this we believe is the official explanation—because they had reason to 
believe that the Tekkes would advance to meet them, and that thus 
an attack on Merv would not be necessary as a measure of coer- 
cion, the project of operating from Central Asia was declared to be 
abandoned. General Skobeleff, who, it was understood, desired to 
avoid “ complications,” was appointed to the command of the expedition 
from the Caspian. The troops—drawn from the Caucasus army—were 
not to exceed in numbers those employed last year. But the mistakes of 
the past were to be avoided. They were not to be brought on the ground 
till ample transport and supplies had been collected. It was even said 
that operations might be extended over two seasons—the first being 
devoted to establishing communications, forming depots, &c. Already, 
in March, it was announced that the Russian outposts had again been 

, pushed forward to Dusulolum—the line between, vid Chatte, being 
strongly held. Buta large Tekke army had established itself at an 
admirably chosen central position between Chikislar and Krasnovodsk, 
and some obviously succcessful attacks by it on Russian convoys were 
reported. The previous successes of the Tekkes had done much to 
weaken the prestige of Russia among the Yomuts and Goklans 
in their immediate neighbourhood. They clearly, too, had their effect 
on the attitude of Persia. 

Of the general relations between that Power and Russia we spoke 
in January. It is obvious that while consciousness of inability to cope 
with Russia would dispose the Shah to obsequiousness—any fear 
short of despair would dispose him to obstruct her designs. The contrast 
between the successful activity of England in Afghanistan and the 
failure of the Russians in the Tekke country, probably encouraged him 
to assume a more independent attitude. Herat was a prize he coveted. 
It might be offered to him by either Power, and for the moment it 
seemed that it was in the gift of England. That there were long and 
serious negotiations between the English Government and that of 
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Teheran, with a view to the release of Persia from the treaty stipula- 
tions which bind her not to occupy Herat, isadmitted. The Turcomans 
appealed to him for help in their struggle against a common enemy, 
They had been, however, rebellious subjects, or rather, bad neigh- 
bours of the Shah, and their prayer does not seem to have been 
favourably entertained. But there was a well-founded belief that the 
Shah intended to send a special mission to Europe to protest against 
the violation by Russia of neutral rights in the Attrek Valley. 
There certainly seemed no disposition to concede to Russia the 
facilities she had claimed in language of menace. Persian con- 
tractors did, indeed, furnish supplies, but they were furnished in 
disregard of the formal orders of the Shah. Soon it was announced 
that the Shah intended in the spring to proceed—with an army of 
10,000 men—“ on a pilgrimage” to Meshed. The objective of this 
pious display of force was, of course, Herat. The views expressed in 
the Russian press (which were, of course, the views of the Govern- 
ment, or rather such views as Government thought it proper to have 
made public) regarding a Persian occupation of Herat in the interest of 
England, were such as might have been expected. Russia, it was con- 
tended, would have a claim to establish itself at Meshed on precisely 
the same footing as that on which England established herself at Herat. 
And in addition to the general “menace to Russian repose” in 
Central Asia [ Russian, for “barrier to Russian advance], and “ ex- 
clusion of Russian trading enterprise” [Russian for “ prevention of 
Russian monopoly”], which an English occupation of Herat would 
constitute, it was pointed out with unwonted frankness that an English 
protectorate of Persia would thwart the legitimate aspirations of 
Russia to push onward till it found a port on the Persian Gulf, “ by 
which,” we were told, “and not by Merv or Balkh, lay the easiest way 
to India.” 

Though the plan of maintaining a belt of protected Mussulman 
States—Turkey, Persia, and Afghanistan, between India and Russia as 
the true frontier of Indian interests—recommended itself by its 
thoroughness and definitiveness to many minds, yet it cannot be denied 
that in India, at any rate, opinion was averse to purchasing the pre- 
carious friendship of Persia by the cession of Herat, It would be, 
in the first place, a reversal of recognised policy, for we had twice 
gone to war to prevent the Shah from taking it. Then, as it assumed 
the disruption of Afghanistan, it was opposed by all those who saw in 
a “strong” Afghanistan the salvation of India, and who did not 
despair of making it at once “ strong” and “ friendly.” Then the results 
of the policy of “ protection” in Asiatic Turkey were distinctly dis- 
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couraging. It was foreseen, too, that the task of defending Persia 
against the inevitable resentment of Russia would be even more 
difficult than the task of holding Herat ourselves without Persian 
co-operation. Persia is exposed over a long and weak frontier to 
Russian attack, and her army, in spite of the exertions of European 
officers, isa mere rabble. Unless, further, we took the foreign re- 
lations of Persia as unreservedly into our own hands as we are about 
to take those of Afghanistan, it would be impossible to prevent the 
Shah from giving the Czar some decent pretext for aggression. Even 
the boldest advocate of the policy of advance hesitates about en- 
tangling ourselves in such onerous and obscure engagements. We 
know, of course, nothing of the real course of negotiations. The 
Russian Government had assured us that it did not intend under 
existing circumstances to take possession of Merv. Probably our 
Government was reluctant to give them a pretext for doing so. 
Under no circumstances could it ever have been contemplated to put 
Persia in possession of Herat without adequate guarantees that it 
would be held in our interest. Persia has till lately been a creature 
of Russia, and may be so again. Possibly the Shah could not give 
the guarantees we required. Probably he askei from us help in men 
and money and promises, which we did not care to give. At all 
events, though a Persian army was said to be assembled in Khorasan, 
the idea of tolerating a Persian occupation of Herat is now regarded 
as definitely abandoned. The Shah probably knows that within 
certain limits he may, while our present policy is pursued, rely on our 
protection against Russian aggression. Meanwhile, it is worth noting 
that the extension of the Poti-Tiflis railway to Baku is to be at 
once proceeded with, and that Russia has concluded a treaty with 
the Khan of Khiva under which it can send ships of war from the 
Aral up the Oxus. 

The history of events at Herat and on the Persian frontier may be 
briefly told. Ayub Khan has not relaxed his attitude of hostility or 
indifference. He has, we believe, made no overtures to us, and disre- 
garded all communications sent directly or indirectly by General 
Roberts. It is doubtful, indeed, whether he has any authority, except 
in name. A body of 5000 Cabuli soldiers, who were stationed at 
Herat, under an able leader of obscure origin, overpowered the other 
troops and gained possession of the town, which they plundered for 
three days. Ayub was described as a mere puppet in their hands. 
Sanguinary contests followed between the Cabuli troops on the one 
hand and the Herati troops and people on the other. The strangers 
seem in each encounter to have won the day. Meanwhile, plans were 
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laid for an advance on Candahar, and the force is even said to have 
made a few marches, when it had to return owing to want of supplies, 
When news of Persian designs reached the town, the garrison and 
people made vigorous preparations for defence. Yet Ayub Khan is 
said to have arrived there at first as a recognised representative of 
Persian interests! But as the passage of caravans was interdicted, 
our knowledge of events is confined to the vague rumours which 
reached Candahar. As to Farah, our old enemy Mir Afzul, aban- 
doned it in disgust when “the march on Candahar” was abandoned, 
It soon fell into the hands of the aged chief of Chaknesar—notorious 
even in Afghanistan for his misdeeds—and our governor of Candahar, 
Sirdar Shir Ali Khan, is collecting troops of his own, with our approval, 
to seize the province. 

Lastly, we have to speak of Abdurrahman, and in connection with 
him, of evidence recently made public which tends to show that Russian 
agents have had more to do with recent events than many Englishmen 
have been willing to admit. Yakub Khan, in conversation with General 
Roberts, said that since 1873, when his father failed to obtain from 
the English Government all he expected, his thoughts were directed 
to an alliance with Russia. In 1878 the letter from the Viceroy 
announcing the despatch of the Mission reached the Amir when he 
was in Darbar—the members of the Russian Mission being present. 
The Russian Envoy at once urged the Amir to prevent the English 
Mission from coming, and promised to secure Russian intervention in 
his behalf. This is confirmed by a proclamation of Shir Ali’s, in 
which a letter from Colonel Stolieteff is given verbatim, urging the 
Amir to keep the English out, and promising that a Russian army 
would come to his assistance. We do not cite these facts as evidence 
of Russian faithlessness—for war, or a state of relations hardly distin- 
guishable from war, puts an end, of course, to all engagements—but 
they prove that Government was right in regarding the Amir as the 
creature of Russia. The “ Papers found at Cabul” have not yet been 
published, and we can, of course, draw no inference from newspaper 
surmises as to their contents. But it is certain that in the house of 
Nek Muhamad, Shir Ali’s brother, who commanded the enemy at 
Charasiab, was found a testimonial from the Russian Government 
“‘ for services rendered, 1879.” This Nek Muhamad, after his defeat, 
managed to escape to Tash Kent, and soon after he arrived there 
Abdurrahman was said to have “ obtained leave to visit his relatives” 
in Ferghana. But it was notorious that he had really gone to try his 
fortunes in Afghanistan. Of Abdurrahman we have had much to say 
in previous discussions of Afghan affairs. He was far the ablest of 
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the rivals with whom his uncle, Shir Ali, had to |struggle. When 
the fortunes of the uncle triumphed, the nephew did not accept 
the English offer of an asylum, but went to Russian Turkestan, 
where he has since remained as a guest, a protégé, 4ud a possible tool 
of the Russians. How skilfully General Kaufmann \used his presence 
to play on Shir Ali’s fears, we have pointed out elspwhere. (West- 
MINSTER Review, Jan. 1879, p. 134.) He received, of course, a pension, 
and, when he disappeared from Task Kent, he took with him not only 
200,000 roubles, the savings of his allowance, but 400,000 roubles in 
addition “ from Russian sources.” Of his movements up to the middle 
of March there was absolutely no certain information. He was said 
now to be at Maimene—now at Balkh—now in Badakshan. The pro- 
bability is that he had not crossed the Oxus at all. His “ escape” can 
only be attributed to the wish of the Russian officers to embarrass us, 
They could easily have detained him, having detained him so long. It 
would be childish of us to complain because Russia uses such means 
as she possesses to thwart a settlement which will certainly not be to 
her advantage, and in which we have expressly declined to allow her 
to have a voice. But the fact of the escape should be remembered 
when Russian moderation is ascribed to anything but Russian sense of 
weakness, Abdurrahman is undoubtedly a pretender to the crown of 
Afghanistan. Alone of possible claimants, he has energy and capacity 
enough to give him a chance of success. His appearance on the scene 
has undoubtedly unsettled the minds of Afghans everywhere, and, in 
the trans-Hindu Kush provinces, there is reason to believe that he will 
be received with enthusiasm. He is related by marriage to the ruler 
of Badakshan, and no doubt the Afghan governor of Turkestan will 
assist him. His emissaries are said to be active as far south as Zamin- 
dawar, and both Ayub Khan and Muhamad Jan have made overtures 
tohim. But, as we write, Mr. Lepel Griffin, lately Secretary to the 
Panjab Government, and now Political Officer for Northern and 
Eastern Afghanistan, is expected at Cabul, and his arrival, it is hoped, 

will soon put an end to the prevailing uncertainty. ‘The Commander- 

in-Chief is on his way to the frontier, and renewed military operations 

will support diplomacy. Abdurrahman is suspected as a protégé of 
Russia, but there is no reason why, if we recognise and even support 

his rule in Afghan Turkestan, he should not be a loyal ally of Eng- 

land. We can throw him into the hands of that Power only by 

making him doubt our will and our ability to defend him against pos- 

sible aggression. But by a firm yet friendly attitude towards Russia 

we can, we believe, save it from the absorbing tendencies which have 

hitherto proved fatal to its good intentions. 
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Russiaand China.—When the provisions of the Kulja treaty were made. 
public the Mussulman inhabitants of the portion of the province to be 
restored to China, remembering the barbarities of Chinese rule and the 
prosperity they had enjoyed under that of Russia, petitioned that, if the 
retrocession were inevitable, they might be allowed to emigrate to the 
adjacent Russian territory. Their prayer was granted, and the Rus- 
sian papers, commenting on it, suggested that the restoration of the 
province should be gradual, in order that there may be time to see 
whether the Chinese, on their part, would give proper effect to the pro- 
visions for commercial facilities and consular agencies within the 
Chinese border. Soon, however, these modest journals had a far diffe- 
rent aspect of the case to discuss. The Chinese ambassador who. 
negotiated the treaty was, on his return to Pekin, thrown into prison 
and sentenced to death for his shameful sacrifice of the interests of his 
country. The Government, it was announced, refused to ratify the 
treaty. The St. Petersburg Government protested against this breach 
of the usages of civilized nations, and induced the Western Powers to 
join in representations on behalf of the disgraced envoy. Official 
journals announced that Russia would submit toa revision of the stipu- 
lations. But meanwhile Russian troops were hurried to the frontier 
of Kashgar. The Chinese, on their side, were known to be making 
preparations, and commercial intercourse across the border was almost 
at an end. Russia attributed the contretemps to the influence of 
Western Powers; and it must be admitted that it came ata peculiarly 
critical time. As to the probabilities of a struggle, Russia had a power- 
ful fleet in the Pacific, which could harass the Chinese sea-board. It 
could rely, too, on the disaffected Mussulman element in Kashgar. 
China, on the other hand, had a vast army of soldiers, who had lately 
been armed with weapons of precision. 


Burmah.—The Burmese ambassadors, undismayed by their unex- 
pected detention, remained cheerfully on board their steamer at Thayetmo 
while they were awaiting fresh instructions from Mandelay. After some 
weeks they were able to say that they had been authorised to negotiate 
a treaty. But the Chief Commissioner had soon to inform them that 
the Royal order they produced was not satisfactory. It only authorised 
the discussion of preliminaries and did not convey plenary powers. 
The embassy had, in fact, no authority to propose any treaty likely to 
be acceptable, for many of the proposals in the draft treaty could not 
possibly be entertained by us, while no reference was made to the 
matters which the British Government had declared to be causes of 
dissatisfaction. Unless there was a prospect of early and substantial 
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overtures the embassy had better return. With characteristic tenacity 
it remained where it was, begging to be informed explicitly what we 
wanted. There is unfortunately some reason to believe that King 
Thibaw is only playing at negotiations, and that his prestige among 
his people has been increased by his short and easy method of dealing 
with the outer barbarians, He proposes, it is said, to send missions to 
several European countries. Meanwhile the Government has not 
thought it safe to withdraw the troops sent to British Burmah, and the 
Rangoon merchants ask for immediate action of some kind. The 
Burmese are said to have lately attacked the protected State of Manipur. 
If so, hostilities may be unavoidable before long. 


The Naga War.—One factor in the Afghan question—too littleregarded 
by those who urge the extension of operations over a wider area—is the 
strain which the prolonged occupation of the comparatively small area 
we at present hold has put upon the resources of the native army. Not- 
withstanding the recent increase of numbers, its strength has been 
severely tried, The financial condition of the country would hardly 
permit of further increase, except as a measure of absolute necessity, 
and the force now left for garrison purposes in India is, in the opinion 
of competent authorities, dangerously weak. What seems at first to 
be the langour shown in the prosecution of the Naga war may, indeed, 
be attributed with more justice to the inadequacy of our present avail- 
able army. After the capture of Konoma desultory skirmishes were 
reported between small parties of hill men and detachments of the 
Assam regiments. The enemy had established themselves in a strong 
position on the higher range of hills, and our object seemed to be to 
starve them if possible into surrender. Meanwhile the planters of 
Cachar complained that no sufficient preparations had been made to 
protect their gardens from the raids their isolated position seemed to 
invite. The apprehensions felt were soon to be justified; for, on the 
27th of January, a party of Angamis—the belligerent clan—descended 
by lonely jungle paths on the the tea-garden at Baladhan. They 
killed the manager and fifteen coolies, burnt the buildings, and laid the 
plantations waste. The attempt made by the hastily-collected ‘local 
force to cut off their retreat was, of course, unsuccessful. A panic 
among the coolies employed on the estate was the natural result, 
Confidence was restored by the arrival of reinforcements of police and 
soldiers, and the announcement that Government was organizing, in 
Calcutta, a coolie corps, led to the hope that the difficulty of trans- 
port being thus got over, energetic measures would be taken. But 
the only news received since is that a body of Nagas attempted to 
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capture one of our posts in their country, and that some men of Konoma 
successfully attacked a convoy. Three men were killed, and the coolies 
at once began to desert. 


The Pampa Outbreak.—From the Rampa country there has at least 
come better news. Though the rebels made some successful attacks 
on villages, yet in a night attack on his village, Amalreddi—Chendria’s 
second in command—was made prisoner. Soon after the head of 
Chendria was brought in. A reward had been offered for his capture ; 
but it seems he fell in an ambush laid for him to avenge some private 
wrong. Meanwhile prisoners were brought in in great numbers, and 
the movement was believed to have wholly collapsed. To render the 
recurrence of its cause impossible must be the next concern of the 
Madras Government. It is well, in the case of these primitive people, 
to relax the rigidity of our revenue system, but that ought not to mean 
a complete surrender of them to the exactions of a Native Middleman. 


THE COLONIES. 


The most salient feature of the past quarter, in connection with the 
colonies, and the feature of most direct use to all concerned with both 
home and colonial industries, is the marked revival of trade throughout 
the Empire. Plentiful are the signs that both India and China have 
materially recovered the evil effects of their recent famines. To this has 
been added the revival of prosperity in the United States, consequent on 
the period of retrenchment and of work, which has followed on the 
collapse in 1873 of the inflated and overstrained enterprise and expendi- 
ture of previous years. And again, the “ comparative” peace that has 
obtained in Europe of late years has further aided to develop a better 
consumptive demand for products. Meanwhile the somewhat drastic 
setting to rights of the native troubles in South Africa, the absence 
of drought in the wool-growing districts of Australia, the splendid 
harvests of the wheat-growing districts of the Australias and of the 
North American Continent have continued steadily and surely to 
brighten the prospect of producers. 

It is pleasing to record not only this kindliness of Nature in one part of 
the world arising to mitigate the bad effects of her unkindliness in other 
parts; but also the kindliness of human nature, assisting in the same 
good work, evinced in the very generous subscriptions from Australia 
and North America that have poured in to alleviate the distress in 
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Ireland. The Dublin Mansion House Fund has already acknowledged 
nearly 50,000/., contributed by the generosity of the Australian 
colonies alone. 

The rise of the British Empire has, this quarter, been commented upon 
in other nations. Le Moniteur, in France, and the New York Herald, 
in the United States, have both recently discussed the question in 
detail. The magnitude and coming importance of our Colonial 
Empire is thus forcing acknowledgment on the Continent of Europe as 
well as in America. Both these high authorities acknowledge the 
immense power and prestige of such an Empire permanently united, 
and, while willingly recognising the variety of its component elements, 
the practicability of permanent union nevertheless wins their thorough 
support. A Paper on the ancillary detail of an Empire’s Parliament 
was read and discussed at a recent meeting of the Royal Colonial 
Institute. And the fact that the Paper was by so prominent a public 
man as Mr, Staveley Hill proves the growing hold this question is 
obtaining on the statesmen of England. 

The emigration returns for 1879 afford further proof not only of the 
benefits but of the necessity of the possession of undeveloped portions 
of the earth’s surface, in the force of that surplus human energy which 
is produced by periods of prosperity, and which, nevertheless, fails to 
find opportunities of useful existence within the frontiers even of 
prosperous countries. There was, during the year, a marked increase 
of foreigners passing through England—a result, no doubt, of that 
pressure of “ bad times” that Englishmen are too liable to overlook 
in neighbouring countries. There was considerable increase, too, of 
emigration from the British Isles, notably from Ireland. An item of 
somewhat novel importance was the inauguration of a Women’s Emigra- 
tion Aid Association. It is to be hoped that this society will not confine 
its energies to women of superior education. Servant girls, as well as 
governesses, are always in great request in all new colonies; and 
chiefly by reason of the fact that their career is usually cut short by 
marriage. 

The many earnest persons in England who are at their wits’ end to 
devise and popularise employment for women should bear this fact in 
mind, and remember that in England there is a great surplus of women, 
while in the colonies there is a great surplus of men, and that a course 
of action which tends to restore the balance is not only of high benefit 
to the individuals concerned, but of incalculable advantage to the 
prosperity of the whole State. 


The Canadian Dominion.—During the past quarter more has been 
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heard of the various plans in progress to bring our fellow-countrymen 
in North America into closer commercial communion with Europe. 
An American Archangel—a summer wheat-port handy for the great 
North West-—is to be opened at Port Nelson, in spite of the somewhat 
serious apprehension that the seais, in its neighbourhood, retiring fast, 
at a rate visible even in a generation. Recent explorations in the 
wilds of Newfoundland, hitherto regarded as barren and unprofitable 
deserts, have brought to light extensive agricultural areas, as well as 
most hopeful mining indications. These discoveries enhance the value 
of the projected railway which is to cross the Belleisle Straits, and 
connect the mainland with the port of St. John’s, making this the 
summer port of the Dominion, and shortening the regular passage to 
Europe by one-third. 

The problem of the immediate future is the doing away with all 
obstacles to the free interchange of the surplus products of Canada for 
those products which other countries supply with greater ease and cer- 
tainty. The recent lapse of Canada to Protection is well known to be due 
to political rather than economic motives, and, in the main, is the result 
of the neighbourhood of the United States. Two States, in territory 
contiguous, and each dependent for revenue on Customs’ duties, must 
necessarily live in a state of continual fiscal collision. Recently the 
tax on malt has been reduced by the Canadian Government, for the 
sole reason that retaliation on the part of the United States seemed 
imminent. 

Meanwhile this newly-adopted policy of Protection is already hav- 
ing evil economic effects in Canada itself. Much comment has been 
attracted by the reports of bankruptcy cases for the year 1879. The 
liabilities amount to 6,000,000/., being an increase of no less than 
1,200,000/. on the previous year. And again, vigorous smuggling 
has reared its head along the lakes. 

On the other hand, the success of the “ National Policy” in Canada, 
not, indeed, as a Protective, but as a pulitical move, is shown by the 
effect already produced in the United States. The latest Official Report 
states, “Our present commercial relations with Canada are most 
unsatisfactory. ‘The figures show a falling off from 18 to 20 per 
cent. in our exports to Canada for the year ending June 20, 1879, as 
compared with the preceding twelve months, while the imports remain 
the same.” 

Thus, while the evil economic effects of this Protectionist policy are 
showing themselves, so, too, are there signs that its desired political 
effect is being accomplished, and in these two classes of reasons is 
visible the doom of the policy. The notion that the Imperial Govern- 
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ment would in any way interfere in the fiscal policy of a “‘ self-govern- 
ing” colony, is, of course, at once antiquated and out of all question. 
And yet, when Canada, in 1865, immediately before the Canadians be- 
came leagued in a commercial union, strove for commercial union with 
the West Indies, it was the Home Government, the crown of the West 
Indian Crown colonies, that hung back and barred the way to success, 
It is certain that now the Home authorities will be ready and will- 
ing to join with the Canadian authorities to secure, wherever their 
influence extends, an entire absence of obstacle and restraint on 
the interchange of products and commodities. 

Nor is it only in the making of treaties and in commercial dealings 
that the Canadians incline to closer action with the Old Country. The 
Dominion has put itself forward, not as the mere well-wisher, but as 
the actual and powerful auxiliary of the Empire at large in time of 
war. It has now transpired that, in addition to her large and well- 
equipped military forces, Canada has organized with signal success the 
manufacture of cannon and of small arms, and that she was signifi- 
cantly ready and prepared, proprio motu, to quash the energetic and 
extravagant Russian attempts to organize cruisers in the United States 
during the late “scare.” The Imperial Government is about to lay 
down a telegraph to Bermuda. Canada will appreciate the benefit of 
this aid to a successful sentineling of her seas. 

The lucky escape from the dangerous accident to the Princess Louise 
and the Marquis of Lorne, while out driving in a sleigh, has been the 
subject of hearty congratulations among all classes, culminating in the 
congratulatory resolutions passed by the two Houses of Parliament 
and the various Local Legislatures. 


The West Indies.—The fine crop of sugar in the West Indies, 
coupled with the rise in price consequent on the comparative failure of 
the beet crop in Europe, has made glad the West Indian heart. In- 
creased exports are the rule; nor is the increase confined to sugar. 
Trinidad, indeed, can boast the somewhat unique item of export of 
25,000 tons of asphalte during the last year from the celebrated “ pitch 
lake” of La Brea—an item which twenty years ago barely reached 
1000 tons. 

The tour through the West Indies of Messrs. Peters and Monteith, 
the delegates of the English Sugar Trades, has brought to a head the 
question of the Foreign Sugar Bounties, which is now being investi- 
gated by Mr. Ritchie’s Select Committee. 

Messrs. Peters and Monteith assume that bounty-supported sugar is 
taking the place of all otbers, and declare the true remedy to bea 
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countervailing duty. But, in the first place, it is not so certain that 
bounty-paid sugar is accomplishing all this; and, in the second place, 
even if it were, there may be other and better means than the sug- 
gested policy of retaliation. 

It is worth while remembering that the exports of sugar from the 
West India Islands have steadily increased during the last twenty 
years, being now actually double to what they were in 1860. And 
then, again, in regard to the alleged destruction of the English indus- 
try, there lies the fact, that while the exports in France, sup- 
ported by the bounty system, have remained stationary during the 
last five years, in England, on the contrary, the export of raw 
sugar is three times, and the exports of refined twice as great in 
1877 as it was in 1873. It is true there has been, in England, some 
local transference from one centre to another, and from one style of 
manufacture to another, but there is a considerable net increase in the 
trade in sugar. 

This bounty system is a type of that ‘‘ aggressive Protection” by 
which Napoleon I. sought to undermine English commerce, but its 
success is not very visible if we take a comprehensive view. 
Messrs. Peters and Monteith visited Martinique and Guadaloupe; and 
the French colonists were equally warm in their reception of the 
delegates, and in their desire to abolish the bounty given to their 
countrymen at home on the export of beet sugar. And the people 
in France have always professed their desire to do without bounties 
provided other nations did without them too. To Englishmen 
it does seem strange that the French nation should continue still to 
pay an annual tribute, which has been reckoned at many hundred 
thousands sterling, to the English. Frenchmen have even remarked 
that French retined sugar is actually sold cheaper in London than in 
Paris. The English consumer can hardly hope that such illogical ad- 
vantages for him can last long. And the growers of cane sugars, who 
have already successfully competed with the bounty-fed beet sugar, 
can see temporary alleviation in the higher prices consequent on the 
poor beet crop for the year, and fix their more permanent hopes on 
the recognition by the French taxpayer of his false present position. 

Jamaica has given us another of those test cases that mark, from time 
to time, the legal idea of a Governor's functions and position. The case 
arose from the detention by the Governor of a vessel laden with muni- 
tions of war that put into Kingston for repairs. The Local Courts as 
well as the Judicial Committee of the Privy Council upheld the esta- 
blished idea that outside the limits of his commission the Governor is 
no longer Viceroy. 
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The Straits and the East.—The great sugar colony of the Mauritius 
is this year not so well off as the West Indies. The late crops are 
reported short, and the past year has seen a considerable falling off in 
the exports. But prospects are far brighter for the next crop. Mean- 
while the droughts that have been one of the causes of all this have 
again brought forward the important question of replacing the 
destroyed forests. An Indian forest officer is to be consulted, and it 
is now at last acknowledged that a vigorous system of planting will 
prevent the great waste of rainfall that robs the soil every year of the 
benefits of a permanent supply of moisture. 


Ceylon is entering upon a period of prosperity. A lively demand 
has arisen for tonnage to carry away the good coffee crop. At the 
same time a considerable shock has been given to faith in the new 
remedy for the coffee leaf disease, owing to the entire failure of its. 
application in one large plantation. In the rising market for tea 
which Australia affords, tea from Ceylon has now acquired a recog- 
nised footing, and there is prospect of a large and profitable trade. 

The much deprecated ecclesiastical troubles are not yet at an end. 
The Bishop of Colombo has, indeed, paid his visit to England. He has 
appealed to the Archbishop of Canterbury and the Bishops; but his 
appeal is not to the Primate, but to the Council of the Church Mis- 
sionary Society. The decision, it is thus supposed, must be binding 
on the missionaries of that Society. It is now suggested that the 
creation of a special new bishop, for the native churches alone, would 
offer the best prospects for the future. The Native Council, in connec- 
tion with the Church Missionary Society, has passed a strong resolution 
to this effect. 

H.M.S. Wivern has departed to act as guard-ship at Hongkong, and 
she is probably as powerful a type of vessel as is necessary just at 
present. Such are the changes and advances of scientific naval war- 
fare that she is already considered antiquated in Europe. And the 
fact that she is of great use to Hongkong demonstrates the true 
economy of making the question of Imperial defence a question for the 
whole Empire. Ironclads no longer fit for ocean cruising may prove 
most excellent harbour defences; and ironclads too weak to be of 
much use near the arsenals of a European enemy are invincible when 
stationed in distant waters, to which only lighter armed cruisers have 
access. Trade with China is rapidly reviving, and the opening of 
several new ports in China has stimulated the Hongkong carrying 
trade, to the material benefit of the English trading community. 

The High Commissioner for the Pacific has lately been occupied in 
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two prominent tasks. The one is the proposed annexation to the 
British Empire of the Island of Rotumah—an island lying 250 miles 
to the north of Fiji. This Island, though only boasting an area of some 
twenty square miles, is important as a type of what is now proceeding 
in the Pacific. It is highly fertile, and its male population is in great 
request as sailors in the local carrying trade. For several years past 
the whole population has been divided into two factions, living in a 
state of open warfare. These two factions result partly from tribal, 
but in the main from religious, differences, the one party having long 
ago adopted the Wesleyans, and the other the Roman Catholics, as 
their leaders, The natives have made some curious assertions of the 
missionaries. If these are corroborated, much light will be thrown on 
missionary work in the Pacific. The natives complain greatly of the 
despotic rule of the missionaries, and assert that it is the cause of the 
exodus of natives from their own island. They complain, too, of the 
very heavy contributions they are compelled to make to “support” the 
missionaries. 

No less important in regard to the state of affairs in the Pacific is 
the case of the Rev. George Brown. In April, 1878, this Wesleyan 
missionary organized and led an armed expedition against the natives 
of “New Britain,” who had murdered and eaten four Wesleyan 
teachers. He destroyed several villages and killed some 60 natives, 
Subsequently Mr. Brown was summoned before the High Commis- 
sioner’s Court for manslaughter. The day previous to the trial, Mr. 
Brown was summoned by Sir Arthur Gordon, and he virtually 
acquitted him on a professed study of the evidence, with the proviso 
that in so doing he would be the better enabled to complete his official 
investigation of the case. Next day, in consequence of this action on 
the part of the High Commissioner, the Judicial Commissioner declined 
to proceed with the case. 

It is to be presumed that the British Commissioner is only to exer- 
cise his authority over British subjects; but even this involves the 
extension of a species of protectorate over all the islands of the Pacific, 
which will, at all events, give ample employment to our men-of-war ; 
and it may be doubted whether the British taxpayer has not the right 
to ask whether this expenditure of his contributions is strictly for the 
purpose of protecting his commerce, or whether it is not rather an 
expenditure to compensate the evil result of misguided zeal of irre- 
sponsible missionaries or self-constituted teachers. 


The Australias.—In connection with New South Wales the event of 
the past quarter has been the successful transference to England of a 
# 
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cargo of fresh meat. This fact, though of very great importance, has 
been much misjudged both at home and in Sydney. It has been 
maintained that, according to the lowest estimate, Australian fresh 
meat can be placed in Smithfield by this process, at a cost of 4d. the 
pound. But it must be remembered that the wholesale price of meat 
in Smithfield is very little above that price at the present moment, 
and a portion of the suggested profits must certainly disappear in the 
risks of breakdown or wreck which are run on so long a voyage. And 
above all it is necessary to remember that the scheme depends entirely 
on the supply in Australia at the port of shipment of sufficient quan- 
tities of really prime meat at an extremely low price. It is misleading 
to speak of the sixty millions of sheep in Australia as affording a mine 
of fuodfor England. These sheep are bred and fed for their wool, and 
not for their mutton, and they are often as far from a port as Moscow 
is from Hamburg. The supply of prime meat in Australia itself must 
become the charge of a special industry, and with the proximate growth 
of population in the neighbourhood of large ports, very efficient use 
will have to be made of the advantages of cheap land and equable 
climate to counteract a probable rise in the price of meat. 

The Colony of New South Wales is in avery prosperous condition 
just now. Public opinion is waging a great battle over the education 
question in the point of religious instruction in State-aided schools. A 
more profitable exertion of energy is that which has made so entire a 
success of one of those Juvenile Industrial Exhibitions that Australians 
have adopted with such signal success as a means to developing in the 
rising generation both skill and interest in mechanical and industrial 
details. This method arises as a significant and altogether wholesome 
rival to Protection in infusing a manufacturing bias into the young 
mind, and so ensuring a natural development of native industry. 

The thoroughly Free-trade policy of New South Wales has been 
recently vindicated in an able speech by Sir Henry Parkes. And 
in the Assembly a Protectionist proposal met with no higher fate than 
a significant “count out.” Among other points New South Wales 
public opinion hopes to see action taken by the Home Government in 
the matter of a reduction of the wine duties. Among the many 
evidences of the prosperity of this Free-trade colony, may be noticed the 
fact that the Commercial Bank of Sydney has declared a dividend for 
the year of 25 per cent. The sale of the Chisholm estate in the city 
of Sydney yielded the eminently satisfactory result of a price equal to 
500/. per foot of frontage. It is interesting to notice too, in a Free-trade 
colony very much under-peopled, the autonomous development of the 
manufacture of locomotive engines; orders to the amount of 500,000/. 
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have recently been given in the colony. Meanwhile the Protectionist 
policy adopted in Victoria is transferring wealth and trade to New 


South Wales. 


From Victoria comes the significant news of the fall of the Berry 
Ministry. As we suggested in the Westminster Review, for July, the 
good sense of the Victorians might be trusted to indicate their ability 
to manage their own affairs. Violent protection, coupled with ano less 
stringent system of direct taxation, brought unpopularity to the Berry 
Government, by the direct route of the pockets of the people. The 
vacillating absence of logic in the proceedings of his Ministry did not 
inspire confidence. Mr. Berry’s curt dismissal of the whole Civil Ser- 
vice two years ago created widespread distrust, not only in his wisdom, 
but in his knowledge of the rights and duties of his position ; and when 
he again, in December last, proposed to make national money actually 
available on the votes of the Assembly alone—a proposal not only over 
and over again shown by the highest authorities in the colony and at 
home to be directly contrary to the principles and practice of English 
Parliamentary Government, but also in direct verbai contravention of 
the printed “Constitution Act’’—it was seen that his case was indeed 
desperate. The dissolution was granted on the specific question of 
Mr. Berry's own Reform Bill, and the Governor almost immediately 
afterwards had to call on Mr. Berry to desist from publicly stating that 
the dissolution was unconditional. The prominent clause of his Reform 
Bill was the clause introducing the plébiscite. During the election 
speeches Mr. Berry threw over this clause by professing to regard 
plébiscite as a “clumsy remedy” he hoped would never be necessary. 
It needed not much thought to see that his case was desperate, and 
even rats will leave a sinking ship. 

The new Ministry is composed of the leaders of the late Opposition, 
with Mr. Service at its head, and among the members is Mr. Cuthbert, 
who was for some time a member of Mr. Berry’s Ministry, but resigned 
in consequence of the violence of its policy. The reported majority of 
this “Party of Order” is 12—a working majority in a house of 
86 members. The questions to be attacked are Reform, Payment of 
Members, and Protection. The welcome appearance in the Assembly 
of a higher and better educated class of candidates will no doubt satis- 
factorily solve these Victorian evils. 

This change of Government will be specially welcome to the capitalists 
of Victoria, and their importance of the colony is seen in the good that 
they make patriotic use of their capital. It is not very long since the 
foundation stone was laid of the Wilson Hall at the Melbourne Univer- 
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sity—the necessary sum of no less than 36,000/. being the munificent 
gift of Sir Samuel Wilson. And lately Mr. Ormond has given the 
substantial nucleus of 10,0001. to found the new ‘“‘ Ormond College” 
in the same University. These things recall the Oxford of many cen- 
turies ago—the days of William of Wykeham, and “the good Thomas 
Sutton.” 

That cricket is not the only English sport that thrives in Australia 
is seen from the fact that no less than 80,000 spectators were present 
on the Melbourne race-course to see the race for ‘The Cup.” Such 
a total would be no contemptible audience for the Derby; and its 
significance is the more marked when it is borne in mind that the 
whole population of the colony is only one-fifth that of London. 

The adage that history repeats itself has received a curious 
exemplification in Melbourne. When the Gladstone Government 
was in extremis it will be remembered that three of its chief members, 
in charge of the Exchequer, the Home Office, and the Public 
Works, were caricatured in a play called “‘ The Happy Land,” with 
the consequent intervention of authority. In Melbourne, when the 
Berry Government was in extremis, the same play was reproduced, 
adapted to Victorian politics. The Treasurer and the Ministers for 
Education and for Railways were caricatured, and the performance 
interdicted by Government. 

The chief news from the Province of South Australia is the actual 
fact of a surplus of wheat ready for export of no less than 400,000 
tons. The shipping of the above will give an enormous impetus to 
the carrying trade. Such a quantity will load three average ships 
a day for four months. This episode will be of much importance to 
the Select Committee of the Home Parliament on grain cargoes. 
At first, of course, the dearth of tonnage has sent freight up, and until 
the balance be restored lower prices for the Adelaide farmer and 
higher prices for European consumers must result. 

Nor is the sole benefit this extension of the economical area of 
supply. The consequent prosperity of South Australia has had, no 
doubt, some effect in enabling them, and indeed all Australia, to send so 
generous a contribution to the relief of Irish distress. In this con- 
nection evidence appeared of the incidental economic value of a Crown as 
representative not only of the unity of race, but as the concentrated 
focus of the most reliable information. It was at first doubted, in 
South Australia, whether the alleged distress in Ireland was real, and 
the question was asked, Does the Queen take notice of it? This, on 
inquiry, was found to be the case, and confirmation of the distress was 
at once and easily brought home to the whole population. 
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It is well to notice that, in the face of the general division of 
opinion in Australia as to the desirability of State aid to religious 
instruction in schools, religion has a prominent hold on the people. 
The latest arrangement of the P. & O. mail steamers brought it about 
that their call at Adelaide took place on Sunday. The Government 
in the person of the Premier, the Hon. W. Morgan, at once protested 
officially and strongly against not only the business inconvenience but 
the desecration which would follow this prospective breach of accepted 
arrangements, 

South Australia is now within 38 days of England and enjoys 
a virtually weekly mail to Europe, and the new postal arrangements 
enable all correspondence to come and go, vid Brindisi, at the same 
rates that under the old system only franked it vid Southampton. 
And commergial communications are further facilitated by the recent 
duplication of the cable between the north coast of Australia and the 
world-system it joins at Singapore. 


Affairs in New Zealand have passed to the charge of a moderate, 
zealous, and hard-working Ministry: Of late years New Zealand has 
shown the world the great field colonial political life offers for 
individual ability in the case of the prominent career of Sir George 
Grey ; a career resembling closely that of Mr. Berry in Victoria. But 
with this tendency to delegate all to one name there co-exists, under 
the surface, a solid political shrewdness somewhere among English 
masses which always is present to bring about the withdrawal of sup- 
port when even a cherished Minister goes too far. Sir George Grey 
and Mr. Berry have both lost their power. 

Economy is the order of the day with the present Ministry. 
Among other measures it is proposed to tax the salaries of the Civil 
Service and to withhold from them a promised increase of salary for 
the present. Such measures are fraught with danger, and, in less 
degree, have the effect of the notorious Black Wednesday in Victoria 
of discrediting the tone of the profession in the colonies. This is 
a serious matter, for in colonies there is no moneyed class to do 
confidential work at merely nominal salaries. 

The success in the floating of the new loan has given just 
satisfaction; and as assisted immigration is virtually at a standstill 
most of this money will find its way to the completion of the railway 
system and for other public works of a reproductive character. At 
present these works are ahead of the population, but years bring 
people, and when there are sufficient to make due use of these facilities . 
an era of great prosperity will set in. 
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An interesting fact for our land reformers in England is the grow- 
ing tendency among New Zealand farmers to rent instead of owning 
the lands they till. Sufficient access to land, they argue, costs less 
than full-bodied possession. 

There has been some discussion as to the position of the Agent- 
General in England, and as to whether, considering the growing im- 
portance of his charge, he will not need to have more definite rank, 
and a more determinate official ard social position. The Minister- 
Resident of Canada is only a foreshadowing of what is tocome. At 
the same time the Agent-General in England has been warned he must 
not seek for a seat in the Home Parliament. 

The Maories still continue tacitly troublesome, but there is a well- 
organized and powerful force watching the suspected districts. The 
new Property Tax Bill includes one penny in the 1/. on the property 
of the Maori King. This will have to be raised. At the present the 
projected railway from Auckland to Wellington is at a standstill owing 
to threats of Maori riots if it be continued through certain districts. 
The whole question is, however, being judiciously managed, and time 
and roads are working rapidly to the desired end. 


South Africa,—Attention continues to be centred on the TZransvaal. 


The “ Boers’ Committee” still shows signs of life. But the great Boer, 
meeting passed off in quiet, agreeing to a series of resolutions, only 
one of which was practicable, and that one expressed willingness to 
confer with the other colonies and states of South Africa as to 
possible confederation. There weré most impolitic and unwise threats 
of reprisals against those who had sided with the British. The cul- 
minating point was the resolution to hold another meeting on April 6th, 
and if by that date the British Government had not relented, English 
books and documents were to be everywhere destroyed; English 
speaking forbidden ; and hospitality and protection to be denied to all 
Englishmen, Since then Mr. Paul Kruger has declared for peaceful 
measures, and advocated the discussion of the means of establishing 
friendly relations with the British Government. 

On the other side Sir Garnet Wolseley has made a speech distinctly 
unconciliatory, but he appears to have considered strong decided lan- 
guage the most suited to the circumstances, and the most suitable to 
combating that “uninformed public opinion” which the Secretary of 
State rightly considers the real cause of this opposition. He described 
the collapse of Boer power; declared the annexation finally irrevoc- 
able ;, and wound up by pointing out that all that the Boers had got 
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by their agitations was the distinct lesson that they were not yet 
capable of representative government. 

The English Party is now decidedly in the ascendant, and the 
vigorous measures in hand for the development of the Transvaal will 
increase this ascendency. Forestry is at once to be taken in hand. 
Meanwhile the great grazing facilities are being made the most of. 
The advent of the White Man has driven off the myriad’ grass- 
eaters supplied in the herds of antelope, springbok, quaggas, &c., 
and with them have disappeared lions and panthers. These fertile 
pastures remain ready for stock-raising inany quantity. Facilities are 
being afforded to those prospecting for gold in Secocoeni’s country. It 
is noteworthy that somewhere close in this district was the reputed 
gold-bearing country that so excited the cupidity and enterprise of 
the Portuguese from the very first day- of their arrival on the Zam- 
besi three centuries ago. 

The project of a railway which is to connect the Transvaal with the 
port of Delagoa Bay is assuming more practical shape; and the fact 
that the Transvaal has no seaboard will force forward the question of 
this outlet. The Lisbon Cortes, during its present Session, is to discuss 
the question of the railway and through transit of goods. 

This fact of absence of seaboard enhances the difficulties of the 
Revenue Question, inasmuch as but little can be looked for from Cus- 
toms duties. This peculiarity of the inland states will cause them, in the 
coming confederation discussion, all the more to advocate the adoption 
of the internal Free-trade system of the United States. 

Sir George Colley is appointed Governor of Natal and commander 
of the troops in South-East Africa. He will have an anxious, yet 
withal, an interesting task in watching the working of the arrange- 
ments. 

The new arrangements for Zululand have necessarily a very distinct 
effect on Natal. In fact, the Natal Goverment is made the local repre- 
sentative of the Imperial Government in regard to the native chiefs and 
their promises of delivering up arms and cattle and contraband mer- 
chandise. It has long been acknowledged that even in Natal 
itself the custom of monogamy has made but little advance. And the 
destruction of the military constitution of Zululand has made it a 
comparative paradise of Zulu polygamy. There is also the directly 
palpable advantage of absence of taxation. Again, a large proportion 
of the Zulus in Natal were mere refugees from the military tyranny 
across the Tugela. This being put an end to they have returned in 
vast numbers to the comparative savage license of their old homes 
and ways of living. The consequence has been a very serious Grain 
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on the labour supply of the colony. This drain is specially felt by 
the capitalists and employers. And it so happens that Zululand has 
for some time been a Naboth’s vineyard to these same classes. It 
is no wonder then that these classes show considerable discontent at 
the final arrangements, which deprive them at once of all hope of 
“ fresh fields and pastures new,” and at the same time of a considerable 
supply of necessary labour at home, 

The arguments of these classes have much influence in the recent 
tendency of Natal politicians to a policy of isolation. This influence 
may be traced in the demand of Legislative Council for “‘ Responsible 
Government”—a demand which seems somewhat incongruous and out 
of place for a community in which there are ten natives of question- 
able civilization to every white man, and which has just been saved 
from a savage Power by the energetic aid of an Empire. The 
self-contradictory nature of such proposals was well exemplified in 
one sitting of the Council, during which two proposals were made, 
the one that an Upper House should be instituted wherein natives 
were to be represented on an education qualification, and the other 
that a summary measure should be passed to compel natives to wear 
blankets, at all events when appearing in the main public roads. 

The chief news from Zululand is the vigorous marrying prevailing 
on all sides. The Zulus are considerably astonished that in our con- 
quest of the country the women and children were spared. The 
young men, forced from the stringent celibacy of the military system, 
are taking every natural advantage of this fact. The serious conse- 
quence of this will be a large increase of population. White people 
are forbidden to settle in Zululand, and the British Government will 
not recognise the alienation of land to white people. At the same 
time all firearms are declared confiscated to the British Government, 
and it is probable that more than half have been delivered up. This 
last order, if rigidly extended to all the natives of South Africa, will 
afford one great pledge of the future ascendency of the White races. 
And it is an order which it will not be difficult to carry out with a 
rigour sufficient for all practical purposes. 

At the same time it is probable that some of the natives will from time 
to time, more suo, have free fights amongst themselves. There 
was recently such a quarrel, resulting in many deaths, in the South- 
Eastern settled district, and the Swazis and Zulus are not on the best 
of terms at the present moment. The poor supply of firearms will 
render these inevitable frays less murderous, and by the consequent 
exposure of forbidden firearms will also cause both sides to dread or 


respect such intervention of White authority. 
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The prospect of vast increase in the native population will necessi- 
tate a guaranteed food supply; but the grassy wilds which once 
supported the now departed herds of elephants, quaggas, and 
antelopes, will afford plenty of rich pasture for cattle and sheep. 
There need be no dearth of animal food; no fear of famine, And the 
very presence of a fed population must necessarily result in the pro- 
duction of wealth in some shape or another. 

Twenty years ago the necessities of the Cape trade were met by a 
tonnage of some 6000 tons; now the demand is barely met by a 
tonnage of 120,000, or nearly twenty times the amount. And one of 
the chief guarantees for the prospective advance of this prosperous 
trade is the peaceable growth of the native element. But this 
enormous native element will necessitate special management. It 
resembles that of India in the heterogeneous character of its component 
parts; and these may be played off the one against another by the 
means of a single Supreme authority. _ It seems that such an authority 
had best be a distinct authority in, South Africa, 

The Administration, which ultimately takes charge of the districts 
of South Africa, which are practically native districts, must be 
centralized, strong, and independent. The policy it pursues must be 
consistent and uniform; the natives, by hut tax or other means, 
must support entirely the authority which maintains peace and civiliza- 
tion in their midst; and the administration of native districts must be 
free from the interference of the enterprise or self-interests of districts 
in which the European element predominates. Thus, alone can be 
avoided the curses that so often follow on the pushing of civilization 
among savage races. The rough handling of natives by whites, for 
instance, only occurs when the whites feel their numerical weakness. 
The inhuman cruelties of pioneer civilizers are invariably traceable to 
this fact of a desperate struggle for supremacy. And the steady 
growth of the native in civilization and prosperity is only to be ensured 
by a continuous uniform and strong administration, inspired by a well- 
defined determinate policy. Such is the task of a native dominion in 
the South African States system. Evidence of this need is seen in the 
recent episode of the disarming the Basutos. These people are among 
the most promising and docile of the native races. At the present 
they possess firearms. To deprive them of firearms is to raise the 
question, What need have they of firearms? The answer is, “ None;” 
provided other races are equally deprived, and provided there be a 

Government in the land capable of preserving order and security. 
The Cape Colony “ Peace Preservation Act of 1878” is an admirable 
basis of procedure. It empowers the Governor to proclaim districts as 
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areas within which no person should have or carry arms or ammunition 
without a licence, unless such person be a magistrate, justice of the peace, 
or member of Her Majesty’s regular, colonial police, or volunteer forces. 
It is true that the universal carrying out of such a policy will need 
time and tact. ‘The recent attitude of the loyal Basuto chief, Tetseea, 
should teach the valuable lesson of caution and discretion in the 
carrying out of a policy which, in the end, is probably an unmitigated 
good. 

The question of the control and supply of the native dominions 
is closely bound up with the fact of Imperial aid in the defence 
question in South Africa, There is no doubt of the energy and 
patriotism of the colonists themselves. No less than one-third of the 
adult male population of Natal were actually under arms during the 
late war. This is altogether too severe a drain on the energy and 
industry of any community. And yet where would even this supreme 
sacrifice have landed the colony but for the crucial aid of Imperial 
troops? The presence of Imperial troops in South-Eastern Africa 
is recognised by all as a necessity, at all costs, for the immediate 
future. 

The colonists of the elder colony were able of themselves to settle 
account with Moirosi; but outside the limits of the Cape Colony the 
native element boasts a far larger majority. And the English colonists 
in Natal, the Transvaal, and Griqueland West have not only to cope 
with domestic revolts, but also to ward off extraneous attacks. 
The late war will have cost something like 5,000,000/. sterling. The 
best return on the expenditure of this capital is the securing peace for 
the future on the basis of the supremacy this war has secured to the 
White man for the time being. 

The Imperial Government has spoken its mind on this important 
question. ‘ Hereafter Imperial forces will only be permanently 
stationed in South Africa as a garrison near Cape Town for the 
defence of a naval station of great importance to the whole Empire.” 
At the same time the Imperial Government still declares its willingness 
to assist in repelling external attack on our colonies, provided the 
colonists arrange their own internal defences. 

This question of defence is a main argument for the proposed con- 
federation of the South African States, and there is every prospect of 
its being discussed and arranged in South Africa at no distant date, 
The Sprigg Ministry at the Cape are able and eager to undertake the 
functions and responsibilities incidental to that leading position in a 
South African Union which that colony must necessarily occupy. The 
Home Government offer some guarantee for the responsibility they 
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assume for their settlement of Zulu affairs by their proposal to take 
a large share in the defence of the colonial frontiers. Meanwhile the 
Secretary of State has sent to the South African Governments an out- 
line of a suitable but not necessarily a final scheme. Natal, the 
Transvaal, and possibly Griqueland West are, with the Cape, to form 
the States of the Confederation, and as they each develop in growth 
they may achieve the self-governing privileges already enjoyed by the 
Cape Colony, and administer their own local affairs under responsible 
government. The various districts of Kaffraria and the native nations 
of that part of Africa, including those existing in the Transvaal and 
Griqueland West, must either be brought within one of the provinces 
of the Union or continue to be superintended by special commissioners, 
Such is the outline scheme suggested, Our only criticism is that 
the latter groups of inhabitants in those districts where the 
native races largely predominate (those districts, that is, which lie 
between the more settled parts of the Old Colony, of Natal, of Grique- 
land West, and of the Transvaal), might be grouped together as a 
native domain, and might form the charge of a special administration, 
acknowledged, by the means of representation in the Supreme Council, 
as one of the provinces of the South African Union. 





CoNnTEMPORARY LITERATURE. 


THEOLOGY, 


R. EDWARD CLODD, who is favourably known to our readers 

by his attractive little books on the “‘ Childhood of the World ” 

and the “‘ Early Religions of Mankind,” has given us a portrait of Jesus 
of Nazareth, embracing a sketch of Jewish history to the time of His 
birth, which approaches the standard of probability that the critical 
mind desiderates.' In it, however, the spirit of supernaturalism is 
volatilized, till the sense of mystery, power, and splendour, which 
informs the old Hebrew epic is lost, and we have the bare residuum ot 
fact recognised by Kuenen and Keim, and the authors of the “ Bible for 
Young People.” We have assuredly no fault to find with this treat- 
ment, which, indeed, from the modern point of view, is inevitable, 
but we warn our readers that in all such works as Mr. Clodd’s they 
will find that “‘ philosophy has clipped an angel’s wings.” The story, 
however, divested of its poetical drapery, is well told, both as to sub- 
stance and language; and Mr. Clodd rarely offends by the employment 
of irrelevant expressions, or crude and violent diction. We could 
wish, indeed, that he had not described the Jewish populace as “the 
feather-headed people,” or Jesus Himeelf as “‘ pushing His way helter- 
skelter among the traders and money-changers!” With Mr. Clodd’s 
general reading of Old and New Testament history we are in close 
agreement ; he writes often picturesquely and feelingly of old usages 
and old beliefs, and his moralising is wholesome and unobtrusive. On 
the other hand, he accepts certain critical conclusions with too much 
readiness, and, now and then, he certainly expresses convictions with a 
confidence which we do not share. With his note on the Gospels we 
are by no means satisfied; he speaks of Mark as probably the earliest 
of the four lives. We should say, and our opinion is the result of the 
soundest and ripest criticism, that Mark was almost certainly written 
after Matthew and Luke. Again Mr. Clodd appears to attach no his- 
torical value tothe Fourth Gospel, yet he tells us that Jesus forgot His 
troubles in the society of Martha and Mary and their brother Lazarus, 
a purely Johannean representation, There appear, moreover, to be 
some slips or slight blunders, here and there, in his pages. Surely the 
ancient name of Greece was Hellas, and not Hellene, and we are not 
aware that the Hebrew word for angel and star is the same, though 
angels and stars may be identified in Jewish mythology. Mishna, 





1 + Jesus of Nazareth, embracing a Sketch of Jewish History to the Time of His 
Birth.” By Edward Clodd, Author of ‘‘ The Childhood of the World,” &c. London: 
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again, is rightly enough derived from Shanah, but Shanah does not 
mean learn, but do a second time or repeat. Happily there is no 
attempt in these pages to reconcile science with Scripture. On the 
contrary, the author points to the evidence which the rocks supply of 
the existence of pain and death before man appeared, to the primitive: 
condition of the race, one of savagery, as inconsistent with the decla- 
ration in Genesis of Adam’s pristine purity and happy innocence ; and 
to the consequent denial of the Fall as fatal to the whole scheme of 
redemption formulated in Christian theology. 

Very different isthe view of M. Godet, whose “ Studies,” gracefully 
translated by the Hon. Mrs. W. H. Lyttelton, may be regarded as the 
most recent orthodox reply tc the criticisms of the Progressive School.’ 
M. Godet, praised by his translator for originality and learning, is 
well-read, clever, and ingenious, but hopelessly and perversely wrong- 
headed, and not without a defiant reliance on his own conclusions, 
which borders on self-conceit. It does not seem to strike the advocates 
of Biblical authority that when they propose to reconcile Scripture 
with science they in reality substitute their own glosses for the original 
text—man’s word for God’s word. When we are told, in the third 
study on the Six Days of Creation, in paragraphs of sounding rhetoric, 
of luminous jets and shoreless plains, surging waters and millions of 
days represented by one single day—the day on which in Genesis the 
creation and division of light from darkness are recorded—it is surely 
the voice of M. Godet and not of God that we are listening to. The 
natural interpretation of the text which makes the existence of light, 
of evening and morning, independent of the sun, whose presence or 
absence is the cause of day and night, is set aside for the artificial in- 
terpretation which imports into the text a vibration of the ether, in 
which the sun is in our time the chief agent, but which may have 
formed and propagated its rays of light -vithout the sun and before the 
sun, while the alternation of day and night we are told may have been 
effected by the neutralization of the two opposing kinds of electricity, 
producing hours of dawn, mid-day splendour, decline and cessation ; at 
least it might have been so, if antesolar light resembled our Aurora 
Borealis. . All this conditional-mood sort of speculation is very unlike 
the simple but grand old imperative of the Hebrew Psalm of Creation. 
The hypothesis, too, is precarious; it may break, as it were, in the 
hand, and, like the reed of prophecy inflict an unexpected wound. At 
present, the undulatory theory of light does not account for all the 
facts, and if it did, the existence of an undulatory ether would not 
necessarily follow. Weare not justified in asserting that no other 
supposition will explain the facts. The Aurora Borealis notion is even 
more hypothetical. M.Godet may some day find his ether sublimated 
into nonentity, and his Northern Lights vanishing in a will-o’-the- 
wisp. ‘To examine all M. Godet's scientific expedients for the recon- 





2 «*Godet’s Biblical Studies on the Old Testament.” Edited by the Hon. and 
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ciliation of irreconcilables is not now possible; they are all alike falla- 
cious. For forty years we have watched the progress of orthodox 
procedure in this weary work of Scriptural Conservatism, from the 
angry rejection of geological fact, to the impatient desire, as it would 
seem, to escape the fate of enrolment in the “ stupid party,” by a pre- 
cipitate acceptance of the “last new thing” in science. The natural 
result of all the desperate efforts is to awaken a suspicion, if not produce 
a conviction, of their futility. Buckland’s “ Chaotic Gap and Six Natural 
Days” hypothesis was abandoned by Hugh Miller. Hugh Miller’s 
“long period” was crushed out of existence by Archdeacon Pratt. 
Other explanations have succeeded; but the simple old Hebrew myth 
remains a grand monument of primitive, childlike thought, a granite 
rock which refuses to be transformed by the winds or waves of wild 
and fanciful speculation, The “ Study” which follows that on the six 
days of Creation is still more disappointing. While in Germany the 
Book of Daniel has long been regarded as supposititious, and even in 
England and among the clergy are some who reject its claims, M. Godet 
adheres obstinately to the old orthodox view which destroys the 
true historical significance of a great patriotic inspiration, and 
degrades Daniel into a kind of waiter on Providence in the 
Court of the Persian Monarch. No attempt is made to meet the 
formidable objections of a host of critics founded on the presence 
of Greek words in the book, its limited historical horizon, its place 
in the Hebrew Canon among the Hagiographa, its style, language, 
inaccuracies, and its startling apparatus of prodigies. Even M. 
Godet’s admirers must be dissatisfied with his treatment of the famous 
prophecy of the Seventy Weeks, which Sir Isaac Newton called the 
foundation of Christianity. For the distinct chronological data of the 
older interpreters, M. Godet offers them a dateless, shadowy symbol- 
ism, declaring, with magnificent indifference to such trifles as years 
and centuries, that History is the domain of human liberty, and can- 
not be controlled by the sacred numbers three, seven, and ten. Very 
good; but in this case, what becomes of the mystic period 490 years? 
and, a still more important question to Biblical prognosticators, what 
becomes of the foundation of Christianity, so much extolled by Sir 
Isaac Newton? In his “‘ Study of Isaiah,” M. Godet apparently recoz- 
nises only one prophet of that name. In dealing with liii. ch. Is., he 
is very hard on those who, while interpreting as best they can the 
obscure utterances of the Hebrew Bard, at least offer textual evidence 
for their interpretation. That the Veiled Figure of this dark oracle 
is the suffering Servant of Jehovah, the spiritual Jacob or Israel, the 
appointed Light, Witness, and Teacher of the Gentile world, isa posi- 
tion borne out by Is. xlix. 3,7, where this ideal being is characterized 
as “he whom man despiseth, whom the nation abhorreth.” The last 
verses of ch. lii. show us this servant exalted and extolled, yet with 
visage and form marred more than the sons of men; and ch. liii. con- 
tinues, with more detail, the touching portrait thus commenced. That 
the ideal Israel should be called a Man of Sorrows is natural enough, 
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when it has already been depicted us a servant despised and disfigured 
more than any man; and if in Daniel Israel is assimilated to a Son of 
Man, the individual colouring of Isaiah’s pencil presents no insuper- 
able obstacle to the same interpretation. The portraiture of Israel in 
exile may appropriately be called a grave, since Ezekiel, according to 
the usual conception of his vision, ch. xxxvi., uses this imagery, and the 
plural form of one, if not two, of the words employed by the Prophet, 
is in favour of a collective application, of an aggregate unity, not an 
individual. On the other hand, the reference of the prediction to 
Christ has its difficulties. It cannot be shown that there is elsewhere 
in Hebrew prophecy a suffering Messiah as Teacher, nor does the 
author of ch. xl.-lxvi. recognise any Messianic king. His subject, too, 
the Speedy Return from Exile, cannot reasonably be held to include the 
Crucifixion of Jesus, more than five centuries after this event. The 
multiplication of offspring and the division of spoil with the strong can 
only be made to apply to Jesus by a forced allegorical construction. 

Of the remaining “ Studies” of M. Godet, that on Job is poor and 
uncritical, while that on Solomon is the longest and best of the purely 
Biblical Essays. Much of its merit is due, however, to the labours of 
Ewald and Renan. M. Godet’s identification of the Shepherd with 
Jehovah is neither correct nor original. There is no ground for 
making the Shulamite a feminine Solomon, and how preposterous is it 
to degrade this voluptuous love-poem into a theological allegory ; how 
outrageous to suppose the infinite Spirit of the Universe addressing 
the believer’s soul in words of luxurious passion, ‘‘ Behold, thou art 
fair, my love, behold, thou art fair; thou hast dove’s eyes. Thou hast 
ravished my heart, my sister, my spouse,” &c. The “ Studies” yet un- 
noticed, the first two in the volume, must pass without comment; one 
is on the Angels, the other on the Development of Life on the 
Earth. 

Science seems destined to intrude into Theology. Even in Mr. J. 
Page Hopps’s spoken meditations,’ where religious sentiment and aspi- 
ration narrow the domain of dogma, we are edified with a theoretical 
description of “the tremendous force received from the sun during 
one day of sunshine.” In general, however, the author adheres to. 
his theme of the realities of personal religion, and devout natures may 
find pleasure and profit in the half-mystical utterances of a quiet 
rhapsodist, who proclaims his content with the creed taught by “ the 
still waters” of the Hebrew’ poet, “ The Lord is my Shepherd.” 

“The Gospel for the Nineteenth Century” has more philosophical 
purpose in it, though dogma is still veiled in the drapery of an emo- 
tional eloquence.* In a previous Number of the WesTMINsTER a notice 
has already been submitted to our readers. We will only repeat here 
that the author takes his stand, preliminarily at least, on Mr. Mill’s 





3 «* Beside the Still Waters : Spoken Meditations on the Permanent Realities of 
Personal Religion.” By John Page Hopps. London: Williams & Norgate. 

* “The Gospel for the Nineteenth Century.” Third edition. Published for the 
Author by Cassell & Co,: London, Paris, and New York. 
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admission that Christ must be provisionally regarded as ‘‘a Man 
charged with a special, express, and unique commission from God to 
lead mankind to truth and virtue,” that the work has reached a third 
edition, and that, after its kind, it is a commendable production. 

While the authors of “The Gospel for the Nineteenth Century” 
expatiate on the various excellencies of the characters of Christ, a 
popular writer, Mr. Thomas Hughes, selects one trait in that character— 
the Manliness of Christ—for illustrative comment and eulogistic appre- 
ciation.® We must confess that we have little sympathy with the 
advocates of muscular Christianity. We do not think that the spirit 
of Christ was the spirit of an athlete, and though, on the other hand, 
we are far from saying that Jesus was not manly, talk about the manly 
Jesus is in our opinion an impertinence, a rhetorical anachronism. 
There is a false ring about this, as about all such phrases, when simi- 
larly misapplied. To call Christ ‘the Great idealist,” as Mr. Hughes 
does, is less transparently improper than to call him, as a writer of a 
very different school has done, “a well-connected young radical,” but 
it is nevertheless a misapplication of language. To designate Jesus 
manly is an irrelevancy ; it is introducing, as it were, a discord into 
the harmony of a life of patience, meekness, sorrowful endurance, 
and victorious resignation, in the crowning Type of all Martyrdom. 
Notwithstanding our protest against this misuse of language, we can 
with truth affirm that in the midst of much with which we disagree, 
there is sterling matter in Mr. Thomas Hughes’s “‘ Manliness of Christ,” 
showing that he honours more the silent heroism than the noisy deeds. 
of an ostentatious valour. We are glad, too, to see that he admits 
that Athleticism has come to be very much overpraised and over- 
valued among us, and even that a society of Athletes may possibly 
turn out to be composed of persons deficient in real manliness. The 
principal topics of this very laudable volume are the boyhood, call, 
ministry, and passion of Christ. 

Methodism does not profess to be muscular, but appears to have a 
very good conceit of itself, since it declares its identity, at least in the 
work before us, with the purest form of what is generally known as 
Evangelical truth. The object of a work which evinces some reflective 

wer and considerable reading is to convey the author's impressions 
of the Wesleyan Church and its ministers,* and, in general, to review the 
position and prospects of the Wesleyan community, and examine its 
constituent elements and collateral bearings in relation to the age in 
which we live. The ‘ Reviewer” comments on the heresy which is 
sheltered in the bosom of the Church of England, and congratulates 
himself on the tenacious hold that Methodism retains on the Divinity 
of Christ, the information of the Scriptures, and the doctrine of Eternal 
Punishment. Mr. Haweis’s Church of Comprehension he pronounces 





5 “The Manliness of Christ.” By Thomas Hughes, Q.C., Author of “Tom 
Brown's School-Days.” London: Macmillan & Co. 1879. 

6 * Methodism in 1879: Impressions of the Wesleyan Church and its Ministers. 
A Review suggested by the Thanksgiving Fund.” ndon. 1879. 
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a huge scheme of anarchy, and highly disapproves of the practices - 
of Ritualism and the clamours of broad Churchmen for a creed 
that may be anything and everything. Recognising the good that is 
in the English Church, he deprecates an open attack on it, and main- 
tains that a crusade in favour of Disestablishment, though joined in by 
younger Wesleyan preachers, would not receive any countenance from 
the older men to whom age and many years of labour have brought 
calm and dispassionate thought. The progress and general condition 
of the Methodist community appear to content our “ Reviewer.” 
In the pursuit of the Temperance question; in the promotion of 
education ; in recent economical administrations; in purity of doctrine 
and independent self-sufficingness, the author contemplates with satis- 
faction the development of Methodism. In fact, with one exception, 
which seems an important one, that of the threatened decrease in 
membership, this cursory review of Methodism in 1879 is in the 
main hopeful. 

From the religious life of the Nineteenth Century we now pass to 
the consideration of questions connected with the early manifestations 
of Christianity. There are two works before us, both of which ex- 
hibit research and erudition, and which appear to us entitled to 
respectful attention from the few who are really competent to deal 
with the subjects which they discuss: Mr. Nicholson’s “ Gospel ac- 
cording to the Hebrews,” and Dr. Roberts’s “ Bible of Christ and His 
Apostles.” The problem which perplexes Dr. Roberts was proposed 
by him fifteen years ago in his “ Discussions on the Gospels.” He 
repeats his question in a recently published volume: ‘‘ What language 
did Our Lord and His Disciples speak ?” and the conclusion to which 
he comes is that Greek was the language habitually made use of by 
them.’ Dr. Roberts has no difficulty in showing that the Jewis 
people, in the time of Christ generally, understood this language. 
Palestine was then bilingual. He also is successful in showing that if 
we accept the verdict of eminent learned men (Ewald, De Wette, 
Gesenius) we must allow that the ancient Hebrew had died out of 
common use long before our era. He also finds it an easy task to 
show that Old Testament citations attributed to Christ and His Apostles 
are taken from the Septuagint translation. On the other hand, it does 
not necessarily follow from these premisses that the habitual language 
of Jesus and His Apostles was Greek. Admitting that they had some 
acquaintance with Greek, we should still contend that Greek was not 
their familiar language. As natives of Gulilee they appear to have 
spoken a very marked dialect. On the occasion of the denial of his 
Master, Peter’s Gallilean speech disclosed his birthplace ; and on the - 
Day of Pentecost the Gallilean origin of the Apostles was probably 
detected by some linguistic peculiarity. Paul, though a Greek Jew, 
spoke in the Hebrew language to his countrymen at Jerusalem, and 





7 “The Bible of Christ and His Apostles.” By Alexander Roberts, D.D., Pro- 
fessor of Humanity in the University of St. Andrews, London, Paris, and New 
York : Cassell & Co. 
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Jesus is represented as speaking Aramaic (Mark v. 41, vi. 34, xv. 84). 
The citation of the Septuagint, in our Gospels, only proves that the 
writers of those Gospels, though not exclusively, had recourse to the 
Greek version, but not that Jesus and His Apostles quoted from it during 
the period of His ministry. Dr. Roberts concedes that “there can be 
no doubt that when the Hebrew ceased to be a living language among 
the Jews, the reading of the Old Testament in public was, for a time, 
accompanied by an oral translation or paraphrase into Aramaic.” To 
us it seems probable that this was the usage in Galilee in the time of 
Christ. As the Archbishop of York, however, according to Dr. Roberts, 
expressly declines to argue the question, we cannot do better than 
follow his Grace’s example. Whatever be the solution of the difficulty 
we cannot persuade ourselves that “‘ Christ and His Disciples habitually 
spoke Greek.” 

The conclusion at which Dr. Roberts arrives would scarcely be 
acceptable to the author of the work on “The Gospel according to 
the Hebrews,” which we commend to the consideration of the critic 
and scholar.’ Mr. Nicholson divides his dissertation into three parts ; 
the first containing the external evidence; the second comprising the 
commonly allowed Fragments, thirty-two or thirty-three, of the ancient 
Gospel; and the third dealing with the internal evidence and con- 
clusion, The Fragments will be found to be copiously annotated. In 
the appendices are placed the Probable or Possible Fragments, together 
with various illustrations and critical investigations. The generally 
recognised Fragments of the Gospel were long since collected by Grabe, 
Fabricius, Credner, and others; and some of our readers may have 
read them in De Wette’s “ Introduction to the New Testament,” and 
in Westcott’s “Study of the Gospels.” Schwegler in his ‘‘ Post Apostolic 
Times ” (1846) ; Baur, in his ‘“ Diekanonischen Evangelien, 1847 ; still 
earlier (1834), Schneckenburger, and more recently Hilgenfeld, have 
argued in favour of the antiquity of a Hebrew Gospel. The evidence 
for the existence of such a Gospel extends back to the middle of the 
second century. It is attested by Hegisippus, perhaps quoted by 
Papias, and as we are inclined to believe by Justin Martyr. Origen, 
Epiphanius, Clement of Alexandria, who calls it Scripture, and 
Jerome, all bear witness to its existence. Jerome, indeed, towards the 
end of the fourth century translated it into Greek and Latin, which he 
certainly would not have done if it had been identical, as some have 
supposed, with the Gospel of Matthew. In full circulation, as it appears 
to have been about the middle of the second century, it must have 
been produced at a still earlier period; but on purely conjectural 
ground we are scarcely entitled to date it further back than a.p. 120. 
Of this Gospel there were avowedly two recensions; the Nazarene and 





8 “The Gospel according to the Hebrews. Its Fragments Translated and Anno- 
tated, with a Critical Analysis of the External and Internal Evidence relating to it.’’ 
By Edward Byron Nicholson, M.A., late Scholar of Trinity College, Oxford, and 
Principal Librarian and Superintendent of the London Institute. London: C. 
Kegan Paul& Co, 1879. 
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the Ebionite, carefully indicated by Mr. Nicholson, The Gospel 
appears at different times and among different parties in a different 
form. Passages are found in it which vary from corresponding 
passages in our Matthew, and passages entirely unknown to it. We do 
not see any proof that the copy from which Jerome translated, and 
which seems to have been a very full and complete narrative, was 
identical with the presumed original dating back to the Apostolic age, 
Mr. Nicholson himself admits that some of the Fragments are question- 
able, that they look like an amalgam of our Gospels. There are others 
which in our opinion point to a post-Apostolic age. We find it im- 
possible to believe that Jesus ever said, “ Just now my Mother the Holy 
Spirit took me by one of my hairs and bore up on the great mountain 
Tabor.” The detail of the hair is borrowed from Ezck. viii. 3. 
Tabor is never once mentioned in the New Testament; and the re- 
presentation of the Holy Spirit as the mother of Jesus does not accord 
with that in our Gospels, where Mary is‘characteristically so designated, 
but it recalls what is said by Epiphanius, and indeed by ‘“ Hippolytus,” 
of certain heretics. In the Philosophumena, attributed to the latter, 
we read of an Alcibiades, who in the time of Calistus came to Rome, 
bringing with him a book which he said was given him by a man named 
Elchasai, who had it from an angel. The angel was accompanied by a 
female. The angel was the Son of God; the female was the Holy 
Spirit. We can scarcely doubt that the language ascribed to Jesus is 
no mere idiomatic expansion of the Hebrew word for Spirit, though 
the common gender of that word favoured the elaboration of the 
strange conceit, but is a primary emanation from a speculative centre 
similar to that from which the fanciful theology of Alcibiades radiated 
at a later period. It is true that the sole historical evidence adducible 
makes the Holy Spirit the sister of Christ ; but the mystical imagina- 
tion which represents that Divine Power as the mother of Christ was 
quite as natural, and was probably an earlier conceit. Again, the 
Fragment in which the Lord is said to have given His linen cloth to the 
servant of the priest, and to have given bread to James the Just, has 
a post-A postolic and an apocryphal look, in spite of all that Mr. Nicholson 
so ingeniously urges. The correction of Judah for Judea, Mat. i.; 
the substitution of son of Jehoiada for son of Barachias; the ex- 
planation of the name of Barabbas, the master of them pointing to 
the accusative case, as we findit in Mat. xxvii.26. BapaSSav JIT 72 


far from being evidences of originality, only excite our suspicion. The 
corrections seem the almost inevitable emendations of a facile criticism, 
and the etymology in the case of Barabbas appears to be incorrect. 
After every deduction, however, there still remain Fragments which 
may have been constituent parts of an original record, and the citations 
in the Clementine Homilies indicate that there was, a.v. 160, an 
Evangelical narrative which had affinities with our Canonical Gospel. 
We believe many such narratives were in existence prior to the com- 
position of St. Luke’s Gospel, which, as Mr. Nicholson is probably 
aware, the author of “ Supernatural Religion” now admits was known to 
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Marcion A.D. 140. St. Luke cannot well be placed later than the end 
of the first or beginning of the second century; and St. Matthew, 
whom St. Luke uses as one of his sources, must, we think, be dated, 
though not quite as we have it now, at a.p. 70, or thereabouts. 
This oldest of the Canonical Gospels, as we conceive it to be, discloses 
by its structural peculiarities its dependence on at least one precedent 
narrative. But as the first Christian community was not a society of 
literary men, and as it hourly expected the return of Christ, such a 
composition would not be in demand till towards the close of the 
Apostolic age. The Logia of Papiis may have been one of these Evan- 
gelical narratives, a gospel in which the discourses, parables, and 
sayings of Jesus were prominent, and historical recital subordinate. 
This narrative may have been a source of our Matthew, and possibly 
of the Hebrew Gospel, on its first publication. Altered, corrupted, 
augmented with various apocryphal extravagances, the original work 
may have emerged as the Gospel according to the Hebrews, translated 
by Jerome. This is the most we can allow. Absolute certainty there 
is none. Mr. Nicholson's hypothesis is that Matthew wrote at diferent 
times the Canonical Gospel and the Gospel according to the Hebrews, 
or that part of it which runs parallel to the former. He is of opinion 
that there is a slight amount of presumption in favour of the priority 
of the Canonical Gospel, but is disinclined to express a decided view. 
Mr. Nicholson has devoted much time to his task, and has employed 
in the elucidation of his subject a vast amount of patient care and 
laborious research, which should, at least, procure him a hearing from 
the most prejudiced of his opponents. We think he might have 
exhibited a little less self-confidence, with advantage, and have 
criticised with less asperity the authors of ‘‘ Supernatural Religion” and 
the “New Testament Canon.” Though we differ from the author of 
the former work, on some points, we by no means concede that Mr. 
Nicholson is always just in his censure. His admission, that it is a 
valuable treasury of quotations from, and references to, early Christian 
literature, is, at least, a testimony to the author’s reading and research. 

From the darkness which envelops the origin of the “ Hebrew 
Gospel” we pass into the light of modern thought, under the guidance 
of Dr. Kalisch, who confers honour on the race to which he belongs, 
and in whom, like a modern Philo, Greek wisdom and Hebrew learning 
are combined.’ Hitherto Kalisch has been known to the public by 
his historical and critical commentaries on the Old Testament, his 
Bible studies, and grammatical works, He now appeai. as a pioneer 
to the ideal world of the still perhaps distant future. His work, with 
the somewhat allegorical title of “ Path and Goal,” contains a discus- 
sion on the elements of civilization and the conditions of happiness. 
The Path indicates the method of inquiry to be pursued by the dra- 
matis persone of the ten dialogues which compose the volume. It 





9 “Path and Goal. A Discussion on the Elements of Conciliation and the 
Conditions of Happiness.” By M. M. Kalisch, M.D., M.A. London: Long- 
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traverses various philosophical regions, having its starting point in the 
Hebrew Scriptures, and more particularly in the Book of Ecclesiastes, 
which, in the opinion of Mendoza (the genial host, at whose house— 
Cordova Lodge—native and foreign guests habitually meet), mainly 
relates to the Enjoyment of Life. The Path, thus opening, leads through 
many lands, but chiefly through those of Jewish, Greek, German, and 
English thought, excursions into the far Orient being frequent, though 
less continuous, The guests—a German doctor of divinity, a professor 
of Biblical literature, a Liberal Churchman, a Christian theologian 
(who had joined the National Church), a Chief Rabbi, a Brahman, an 
Imam of Teheran, a Buddhist, a Parsee bishop, an admirer of Greek 
culture, a champion of the advanced school of naturalists, an advocate 
of an ideal Pantheism—agree to “debate those general ideas which 
are important to all alike as forming essential elements in our actual 
modes of thought, and involving the motives of our daily couduct.” 
Their object is to discover those truths which flow from the consti- 
tution and wants of human nature, and are on that account uni- 
versal and unchanging. Cynicism, Stoicism, Christianity, Pantheism, 
Pessimism, the philosophy of Epicurus, the hypothesis of Darwin, are 
all in turn examined, controverted, and wholly or in part vindicated. 
Through Idealism we reach the goal. Positive systems of theology 
are abandoned, at least as creeds obligatory on the human race, in 
favour of principles presumed to be capable of effecting an Eucrasy— 
that is, a happy mixture of mental qualities, a harmony of character 
which is the perfection of culture. The principles thus exalted into 
a universal religion are the Stoic’s unshaken fortitude through the 
dominion of reason; the Hebrew’s or Christian’s peace through the 
union of the soul with the Eternal; the Epicurean’s fearless freedom 
through the conquests of superstitious terrors and beliefs ; the Monist’s 
deep and vivid sympathy with every creature and all creation; 
Spinoza’s intellectual love of God—that is, the love of truth, for its 
own sake, with the serene clearness it engenders; the Buddhist’s 
humble resignation, compassion, and unselfish benevolence; and, 
lastly, the Greek’s idealism and refinement manifested in beauty 
and art. In the various discussions raised in the volume, the author 
makes a masterly use of his material; shows that he is, at least, ac- 
quainted with the results of science, and knows the last word that has 
been said for or against Evolution, the old Theology, Hellenism, 
Pessimism,-or Pantheism. His strictures on Spinoza’s theory indicate 
that he has paid great attention to the subject; his knowledge of 
Oriental literature is sufficiently comprehensive; and his familiarity 
with Greek and German literature gives grace and light to pages 
replete with weighty thought, always expressed in lucid, vigorous, and 
unaffected language. 

The “ Religion of Humanity” is pronounced by Dr. Congreve,” in his 
Annual Address on New Year’s Day, to be the synthesis destined to 
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absorb Catholicism and Islam, which are but rudimentary embodi- 
ments. In his survey of Positivist action he includes all who in 
whatever degree claim that honourable title. | Where his ideal cannot 
be accepted, the religion of duty, a noble form in itself, must, he says, 
take its place, and identity of result console for discrepancy in creed. 

Three Sermons on “ Religion,” by Rev. William Home, with whose 
theology Dr. Congreve would have little sympathy, have not much, how- 
ever, that is doctrinally distinctive in them." The writer, in words 
simple, manly, and eloquent, delivers what he calls the reasonable and 
noble message of Jesus. He desiderates two essentials. On the side 
of science and inquiry toleration, on the side of life and practice what 
he has no other name for but humanity—humanity, however, of the 
type that we see in Jesus. 

Sanguine in the belief that the difficulties which theology presents 
in our own time will vanish, Dr. Quarry, in his “Donnellan Lecture,” 
preached in the University of Dublin in the year 1878, reviews the 
“Question of Evil,” the perplexities which are connected with the 
Doctrine of Divine Benevolence, the Freedom of Man, the Existence of 
Deity and Miracles,” Those who hold his opinions will probably regard 
his arguments conclusive, Like many clergymen of the day, Dr. Quarry 
adopts the idea of the indefiniteness of the duration as distinguished 
from the infiniteness of posthumous retribution, and takes refuge in 
the unrevealed possibilities of a future state. The author of “ Universal 
Restitution” also contends that the Greek word in the New Testament 
translated “ everlasting,” does not mean endless, but ‘ age-long.’’ He 
agrees with Dr. Quarry in rejecting the annihilation plan of disposing 
of the wicked, and insists that God will ultimately save all men. 

In “‘ Remarkable Corroborations of ‘The Law of History’” we have a 
curious application of Old Testament Prediction to the events of our own 
age.” The mystical period of Daniel, it appears, commenced a.p. 1367, 
when England cancelled the payment of the annual tribute to the Pope. 
Daniel’s 454 years ended in the year 1801, when the British parlia- 
mentary dominion was fully evolved. In 1829 the prophetic wall 
began to be built in the enactment of Roman Catholic Emancipation. 
The forty-nine years which its constitution was to occupy, terminated 
on the 12th April, 1878. The Ravenous Bird from the East, of the 
prophet Isaiah, is the contingent of the native army of the Empress of 
India, and its arrival in Malta is the predicted advent of that feathered 
bandit which is the outward and visible sign of the time of the end! 
To such depths of extravagance can the interpreters of prophecy 
descend. 


11“ Religion. Three Sermons.” By William Home, M.A., Examiner in 
Philosophy in the University of St. Andrews, &. Dundee: John Leng & Co. 
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12 ‘Religious Belief,’ &. By John Quarry, D.D., Rector of Donoughmore, 
and Canon of the Cathedral of Cloyne. London : Longmans, Green & Co. 1880. 

13“ The Threetold Basis of Universal Restitution.”” Williams and Norgate, 
London. ‘‘ Remarkable Corroborations of ‘The Law of History,’ evolved since 
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In our notice of Mr. S. Sharpe’s work, in our last Number, “The 
Journeys and Epistles of the Apostle Paul,” we inadvertently fell into an 
error which we confess and regret. Trophimus is not mentioned in 


any of the Epistles of the Captivity to which we referred. He 
appears only in 2 Tim. iv. 20, to which our argument precluded 


reference. 
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HE late Professor De Morgan, writing in 1863, observed: “ Other 
revivals are in progress, besides that of the possibility of commu- 
nication with higher worlds of thought: among them is the study of 
those minds which have been on the shelves for a century and a half, 
covered with dust and nicknames,” a statement which has certainly 
hitherto lacked confirmation. The signs of a revived interest in the 
Scholastic Philosophy have been imperceptible to the general view. 
At length, however, the matter is placed beyond doubt, by the publica- 
tion of the first of “ four portly volumes,” the author being encouraged 
to bring his treasures to the light, by reason of a supposed wide-spread 
dissatisfaction ‘‘ with the ever-rising Babel of new philosophies and the 
universal disintegration of scientific thought.” The ‘“ Metaphysics of 
the School.” ! is offered as a re-cast, for the benefit of this nineteenth- 
century England, of the philosophical teaching of St. Thomas Aquinas, 
a systematic model being found in Suarez. The whole work will 
consist of nine books, the first three (forming the contents of the 
present volume) treat of the Definition of Metaphysics, Being, and the 
Transcendental Attributes of Being. The remaining six books will 
consider, in order, the Principles, the Causes, and the Primary Determi- 
nations of Being, the Aristotelian Categories (two books), and Natural 
Theology. The author is well aware of the difficulties of his task. 
Although avowedly a member of a religious order (the Society of Jesus) 
he had scrupulously to keep his theological opinions in the background. 
His purpose (that of inducing a better appreciation of the School- 
Philosophy) also required the elimination of all subordinate questions 
and side-issues. Lastly, he had to overcome the difficulty of conflicting 
interpretations of his model philosopher having an equal weightof autho- 
rity in their favour. Although Father Harper disclaims originality, 
the simple justice must be done him of remarking, that he has shown 
considerable skill in the production of apt illustrations, and in dealing 
with the modern temper. His predilection for the medieval philo- 
sopher is certainly not due toa mere archeological bias, or to ignorance 
of the mental movements which surround him. His Introduction may 
be read with profit by those who think life too short for fathoming the 
mysteries of Pure Being, and for making nice distinctions between 
formal and universal Unities. Two of the chief infirmities of the times 
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are forcibly exposed, excessive receptivity, and the straining after a 
trivial originality. Nothing better has been said against the evil 
system of filling the youthful mind with unrelated fragments of know- 
ledge, or on the growing disinclination to fix attention upon mental 
abstractions. We shall be curious to watch the fate of this unusual 
metaphysical venture. Although, of recent years, there has been, in 
some quarters, an unmistakable tendency to reconsider the vlaims of a 
philosophy seeking a deeper analysis of experience than physical 
methods were competent to effect, there has been no disposition to 
construct an @ priori Metaphysic. Those who favour the Transcen- 
dentalism of recent German thinkers will hardly seek ultimate repose 
in the Transcendentalism of the Angelic Doctor. The strictly formal 
logicians (the class is scarcely numerous) might perhaps help to rear 
the fabric of such a Neo-Scholasticism. Father Harper promises us 
acriticism of Kant in his second volume; one would have thought 
such a review would have been more in place as a preliminary chapter. 
A reasoned answer to the question, “Is Metaphysic possible ?” might have 
reassured those timid natures, which are wont to weigh the chances, 
and to count the cost of a journey, before they undertake it. 

With the present volume of “ Problems of Life and Mind,”* philo- 
sophical students enter into possession of Lewes’s latest researches in 
physiological Psychology. Three problems are here considered :— 
Mind as a Function of the Organism ; the Sphere of Sense and Logic of 
Feeling; and the Sphere of Intellect and Logic of Signs. Under Mind as 
a Function of the Organism, such topics are discussed as the laws of 
sensibility, the Sensorium, and the nature of consciousness and uncon- 
sciousness. In a preliminary chapter the author utters a protest 
against a fashionable abuse of the Law of Continuity, to justify 
the doctrine of Panpsychism. As creation is unthinkable, life and 
mind, it is averred, must be as old as the universe: the factors 
are necessarily contained in the product. The argument is self- 
destructive ; forasmuch as the factors are jointly required to con- 
stitute the product, the product cannot resemble the factors. Life and 
mind are expressions of certain highly-complex facts. Let the com- 
plexity be reduced, and necessarily the phenomenal modechanges whether 
subjectively or objectively regarded. It is only consistent with this 
point of view that a spiritual entity called “ soul” should be rejected, and 
also the scarcely less rational conception of a special “ organ” of mind. 
The mental organ can be nothing less than the entire sensitive tissue. 
Certain portions of this tissue may be ideally separated, to indicate 
that their position renders them more liable to be affected on stimula- 
tion of the organism, but the real sensorium is “the whole which 
reacts on the stimulation of any particular portion of this whole.” But 
sentience and consciousness are not identical. The reaction may not 
attain the point of white heat, as it were, when the individual becomes 
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distinctly aware of subjective change. The Law of Continuity is duly 
acknowledged. Reflex action is a mode of sentience, is not simply a 
physical phenomenon, but has its place in the subjective order as much 
as the secondary automatic action, which is no less unconscious, though 
only possible as a sequent of consciousness. Passing to the next pro- 
blem, Lewes advances the highly-ingenious hypothesis of ‘“ The Psy- 
chological Spectrum,” which is an analogical transference of the theory 
of the blending of three different rates of vibration in each colour- 
phenomenon (the resulting perception, red, green, violet, obtaining its 
special character by the predominance of one of the quantitative values) 
to the mind asa whole. In other words, feeling, thought, and will are 
not three ultimate simple phenomena, but compound ; to the predomi- 
nance of pleasure or pain, discrimination and assimilation, or desire, 
merely being indicated by those terms, as an emotive, a cognitive, 
and a motor element is invariably present. It is impossible, within the 
space at our disposal, to call attention to all the important points of the 
discussion on the Sphere of Sense and Logic of Feeling, but the chapter 
on “Sensation and Perception’? may be mentioned as particularly sug- 
gestive. The careful presentation of the evidence for the statement 
that “sensation is not a simple but a highly-complex state” alone dis- 
pels a host of false theorising, and throws a flood of light upon the 
more familiar, but not therefore best understood, portions of everyday 


experience. The final problem, the Sphere of Intellect and the Logic 


of Signs, is only a fragment, but a completion of the book which could ill 


have been spared. From the grouping of sensations resulted Images, 
the Logic of the lower animals rising no higher than the association of 
mental pictures. But a far higher stage is reached jwhen picture- 
language can be dispensed with, and conception can take the place of 
Imagination. Abstraction is only possible through the Logic of Signs, 
in which ideas are substituted for sensations. The social factor here 
comes into play, that all-important condition of mental progress, whose 
influence would doubtless have been illustrated with great effect had 
the author lived to deal with the higher emotions and moral conscious- 
ness. Although his work was incomplete, it would be difficult to name 
another of our countrymen who, in recent years, has done more to clear 
up our ideas on the essential and fundamental processes of mind. 

But physiological Psychology, though much, is not all. When we 
have displayed the germs of intelligence, and traced the progression 
from vague sentience to definite imagination, from imagination to re- 
presentative thought, we have not got to the heart of the mystery of 
experience. In describing how, all that appears has come to take 
such and such a shape, we do not solve the problemn—Why is there, 
and what means Appearance? Such at least is the affirmation of 
Professor Adamson,* who charges Lange with overlooking, in his esti- 
mation of the Kantian philosophy, the distinction between a science 
of Empirical Psychology, and a Theory of Knowledge. The work, in 
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which this is the ever-recurring note, consists of four lectures delivered 
before the University of Edinburgh by the holder of the “‘ Shand Philo- 
sophical Fellowship.” The signs of the times, the lecturer thinks, 
point to a reconsideration of the Kantian problem, whether in the arti- 
ficial form, How are synthetic & priori judgments possible? or in the 
equivalent, and more suggestive phraseology, How is Experience pos- 
sible? This leads the Professor to give a connected account of the 
Critical Philosophy. The main points are firmly grasped, and although 
highly condensed, the statement of the relations of the several parts is 
so just that the work may be safely recommended to any student desir 
ing to obtain a general view. Professor Adamson has not only read 
very widely in connection with his subject, but, what is by no 
means a necessary consequence, has emerged from the perusal of 
the commentatory with a clear and consistent conception of the philo- 
sophical labours of Kant regarded as a whole. Although, how- 
ever, our author has taken up the cry “Back to Kant,” it is not for 
the sake of the dogmatic outcome of the three critiques, but because 
the Critical analyses indicate a correct appreciation of the great problem 
of philosophy. Development of philosophy through Kant is the true 
note, but that not in the sense of the scientific Neo-Kantians. The 
fourth lecture is chiefly devoted to showing that recent attempts to 
construe Criticism are mis-interpretations of its purport. Simply to 
read Modern Science into Kant is to mistake altogether the nature of 
the question the latter proposed to himself to answer. Not the least 
valuable portions of the book are the appended notes. The statements 
of the text are therein often advantageously amplified. 

An unquestionably able book, albeit one very difficult to deal with, 
is Mr. Cyples’s “‘ Process of Human Experience.”* Lewes thought he 
saw a way to regain an interrupted fellowship with unfaltering be- 
lievers in the value of a First Philosophy, by proposing to treat Meta- 
physics by the methods of science; but our present author is even 
more sanguine and catholic, his conviction apparently being that the 
great dogmas, accepted in faith by men of former ages, were guesses 
at truth, which a future positive science will verify. His book ac- 
cordingly naturally divides itself into two parts. In the one he is 
on the ground of universal experience, endeavouring to give 
@ more precise expression to the admitted facts of physiology and 
psychology; in the other, he is trying to find loop-holes in 
the house of Sense by which to admit the aforesaid guesses 
of our imaginative ancestors. In the actual working out 
of his subject these distinct aims are not strictly separated, the 
author’s anxiety not to omit any possible aspect of the great pro- 
blem of knowledge making him somewhat forgetful of the advan- 
tage to the reader of a strictly logical arrangement. Mr. Cyples 
fully admits that every mental fact has a material correlate, the 
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expression for the physical side being the “‘ Neurotic Diagram,” signi- 
ying that ‘‘ for every sensation, idea, &c., with their associated feelings, 
ere must be a specific configuration of physiological activity in the 
sensory-cerebral system, comprehending within its lineal and superficial 
limits such-and-such central molecules and such-and-such fibres, the 
intercommunication being very complex in adult experience.” The 
Ego is.actualized or conditioned by this segregated activity of a portion 
of the Executive System, but there is no sufficient justification for the 
assertion that the Ego is thereby constituted. Although the Ego seems 
devoid of the faculty of creating sensations, and therefore apparently 
only phenomenal, there is the irresistible tendency to frame the unique 
conception of “ personality.” Suppose, then, we start the bold hypo- 
thesis that this tendency is the testimony to an earlier state of things, 
when the Ego really was creative, enjoyed a prerogative of which, at some 
unknown period, and for some unknown reason, it was stripped! Can 
this supposition be supported by any show of evidence? Well, there 
are certain men whose egoistic actualizations seem to transcend the 
bodily conditions. “ They say that if, when this full limit of the use 
of structures is reached, there be ‘aspiration’ in the Ego, a Law or a Force 
comes into play by which a positive increase of physical energy is given.” 
The great leap in the dark has been taken. “ Will necessitates modi- 
fication of structure, and this inevitably implies additions to the sum- 
total of physical energy.” Such additions, however, have not as yet 
been detected. A further hypothesis may be invoked to explain this 
constancy in the quantum of energy. What if, while fresh energy is 
being introduced into our mundane system, an equal stock is being 
removed? Men have in all ages believed in a continued personal 
existence after death. If this involves the abstraction of a certain 
subtle structure in constant process of formation within the palpable 
organism, such structure may embody the equivalent of the energy 
supplied to the aspirant. We confess we do not clearly apprehend 
our author’s meaning here. The argument would seem to imply that 
immortality is only in store for the aristocracy of souls, the aspirants 
par excellence, but even so fancy is strangely exercised by attempt- 
ing to depict the varying “structuralizations.? What is the 
minimum attenuation of a spiritual body? We hardly think, 
however, that the author contemplates this limitation of immor- 
. tality to a select few; but then it is not easy to see how this 
balance of energy is effected, unless, indeed, “ it be borue in mind that 
it is fairly open to those who affirm a supreme personal arranger of 
things to say that, for considerations arising out of the higher emotional- 
experience, it may be part of the plan that the mathematician shall 
be baffled,” a plan which might be still better executed by frustrating 
the scientific impulse ab initio, and sparing humanity the painful 
trouble of trying to read an undecipherable record of supposed law 
and order. Despite the license of hypothesis, which Mr. Cyples 
permits himself, and the excessive attempt to put new cloth on old 
garments, it must be allowed that his book is well worth reading. 
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At all times the author is frank almost to a fault. He is determined 
not toleave anything unsaid. He is too genial to dismiss the dreamer 
if he really have faith in his own dream, and yet too penetrated with 
the questioning spirit of his age to leave any objection unanswered. 
The searching criticism he will undergo will, no doubt, moderate his 
tendency to take versatility as a criterion of truth. Versatility of 
conduct, as fertility in framing hypotheses, is frequently the mark of a 
superior nature; but the “inspired madman,” while stimulating a 
sluggish imagination, may rather hinder than help the effective exercise 
of our percipient and judicial faculties. 

Dr. McCosh is dissatisfied with the ordinary accounts of the Emotions.’ 
and has accordingly felt compelled to supply what he regards 
as a desideratum in Mental Science. His analysis of an Emotion 
elicits four elements :—1. an appetence, 2. an idea, 3, excitement with 
attachment or repugnance, 4, an organic affection. Appetences, in the 
Theory of the Will, are usually called Motives. They are the ultimate 
springs of action. It will therefore surprise the reader to learn that 
there are no less than eleven primary appetences, of which the love of 
pleasure, or aversion to pain, is merely one of a list which includes 
“Tastes and Talents tending to act,” love of wealth, and moral senti- 
ments. The second element is the idea of an object, which will be 
readily granted, the ideal element being that which defines the 
appetence. But what is signified by the third element? ‘This excite- 
ment, with the attractions and repulsions is the conscious element in 
the emotion.” Neither the ‘“appetence” nor the “idea” then is 
conscious. What Dr. McCosh seems to be aiming to express is the 
intensity of the before-mentioned elements; but, if so, he has not 
been too careful in his language. Lastly, we have the organic 
affection, whose seat ‘‘ seems to be somewhere in the cerebrum, whence 
it influences the nervous centres.” It is improper to call ‘‘ the nervous 
affection a correlate of the emotion. They are two things, each 
with its properties, acting and re-acting on each other.” This is 
plain, if not intelligible, speaking. Having analysed emotion in general, 
our author proceeds to classification and description. The primary 
division is into Emotions directed to inanimate objects, Emotions called 
forth by inanimate objects, and complex Emotions. The first group 
includes regret, moral approbation, anger, joy, and surprise; and 
excludes love in all its varieties, which comes under the head of Com- 
plex Emotion. The second main division is coextensive with Asthetics, 
animate objects apparently not exciting the feeling of the Beautiful. 
Although there are many useful truths felicitously expressed, which 
we cannot hear too often, it is impossible to look upon this book as 
in any sensea contribution to Mental Science. The best in it is 
by no means new, and even as a secondhand treatise it is poorer than 
it might have been, owing to the author’s aversion to the labours of 
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the physiological psychologists. A treatise on the Emotions, which 
distinctly refuses to seek light from the student of Evolution, cannot 
count for much in this obscure field of research at the present day. 

This brochure* is intended as a supplement to the author’s larger 
work ‘‘ Ueber die Wechselwirkung zwischen Leib und Seele,” pub- 
lished in 1871. It is a useful account and criticism of certain recent 
observations in Psycho-physics. It is most detailed on the Theory of 
Vision. In opposition to several older writers, the author contends 
that the eye can have a sensation of black just as positive as that of 
white, or any colour. The sensation may vary in intensity, never 
reaching, however, the force of the impression of white, for the reason 
that the latter, especially when called forth by external light, is 
usually accompanied by other sensations, partly muscular, which 
effectuate a stronger mark in consciousness than the bare sensation 
of black. There is nothing similar in the sense of Hearing. The ear 
cannot hear silence. Absolute stillness would require absolute absence 
of stimuli, whereas the sensation of black results from stimulation of the 
optic nerve, only not a stimulation by light. Exner has set up the 
hypothesis that certain lower animals, as insects, and even higher ones, 
as deer, do not perceive objects until such objects are in motion. 
Herr Cornelius believes the explanation of the facts alluded to to be, 
that such animals only perceive the scene before them as a whole, but 
that when the scene is disturbed by a special object being displaced, 
their attention is aroused, whence the signs of alarm, &c., as if they 
actually perceived the particular object. A few remarks on the 
Freedom of the Human Will, as looked at by the light of psycho-physics, 
conclude a suggestive little pamphlet. 

If we have any fault to find with Dr. Aveling’s little book,’ it is that 
it is almost too optimistic in its emotional colouring. Although 
totally unaffected by Mr. Mallock’s vaticinations of the evils into 
which, under the influence of the scientific spirit, we are drifting, 
and utterly disbelieving in his cure for such ills as do exist, we do not 
see sufficient reason for believing that the world is moving very fast 
to its Paradise. The pamphlet will no doubt serve a useful purpose, 
being in the main the answer of common sense to an ill-considered 
and hysterical attempt to subject the world to a system, whose part in 
organizing social life has long been played out. 

Mr. Lloyd’s Essay* gives evidence of a thoughtful and discriminating 
mind, and will serve as a useful introduction to the study of 
Mr. Sully’s elaborate treatise. The account of German Pessimism is 
necessarily inadequate, and perhaps hardly gives the reader a suf- 
ficiently forcible idea of the strength of the position; but the remarks 
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relating to English Pessimistic proclivities or antipathies strike us as 
very much to the point, The remark is suggestive that Pessimism is 
the natural philosophy of thinkers, who draw their practical conclusions 
from the narrow observation of men of genius, of those who are 
“ morally, intellectually, and esthetically in advance of their contem- 
poraries;” but the statement must not be too readily accepted, that 
Pessimism is usually the outcome of a disappointed experience. 

Dr. Zeller’s classical “ History of Greek Philosophy” is being bit 
by bit made accessible to the English reader,’ and we trust the time 
is not remote when it will be possible to procure the whole work in 
a uniform edition. At present there are still lacking the review of 
the Aristotelian system, and the very commencement of the History. 
Dr. Zeller’s account of Stoicism is exceedingly thorough, and there is 
no part of his work more useful to students of Greek Philosophy. 
During the ten years which have elapsed since the publication of his 
first edition, Mr. Reichel has had ample opportunity to revise his work, 
= - translation as it now reads appears to be all that could be 

esired. 





POLITICS, SOCIOLOGY, VOYAGES, AND TRAVELS. 


IGHT years ago the Duke of Somerset published a somewhat 
foolish book under the title of “ Christian Theology and Modern 
Scepticism.” We do not think that the volume before us' will increase 
his literary reputation. Indeed, it has already been greeted with such 
a howl of abuse, that there is no object in our trying to assume 
a prophetical character. Putting aside all consideration of substance, 
the harsh and jerky style, aggravated by the manner in which 
the sentences are divided off into short paragraphs, interlarded with 
quotations, is enough in itself to deter even a diligent reader. But 
if the form is bad the matter is worse. One would imagine that the 
Duke of Somerset had written his book in the days of James Mill, whose 
doctrines are his béte noir. There is not a trace of consciousness that 
the old methods of treating the questions to which the book is devoted 
are entirely out of date. The State is looked on asa mere abstraction— 
as a simple aggregate of isolated individuals. That the new aspect given 
to social questions by Mr, Herbert Spencer and other modern sociolo- 
gists has any bearing on the fundamental conceptions of which he dis- 
courses, does not seem to have occurred to the Duke, much less that 
the whole subject has been exhaustively discussed by German writers. 
Nor does he appear to greater advantage in applying his ideas to the 
concrete questions of English politics. The speculative conclusion that 
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the extension and reform of the franchise in 1832 was a step which 
will soon disclose its results in ignorant mob rule is not likely to 
commend itself, any more than the summing up of the character of 
James Mill, who is said to have “hated monarchy, loathed all 
churches, detested social rank, envied the rich, and desired to sub- 
vert the political and ecclesiastical institutions of the realm.” The 
tone of these words very fairly represents the tone of the book. 

The Professor of the Science of Education in the University of 
Bologna is the latest contributor to the theory of the subject.* As 
might be expected from the circumstance that its author is of some 
reputation in Italy as a psychologist, his book is dominated by 
psychological ideas; that with regard to which he is most exercised 
being the conception of the individual as a part of the social organism 
and as reacted on by his environment. Indeed, of all the writers to 
whom he refers, Mr. Herbert Spencer, as represented by his book on 
education, seems to have influenced Professor Siciliani most. After 
an historical account of pedagogy, the author examines at some length 
the views on this branch of science of a variety of writers, including, 
among Englishmen, Messrs. Mill, Bain, and Spencer, finishing with an 
exposition of his own views, a sketch of the present position of the 
subject in the Italian universities, and a number of suggestions for its 
promotion in the future, 

With books of the description of Mr. Escott’s,? we cannot say that 
we have in general much sympathy. Mr. Escott tells us in his preface 
that his object is to present as complete and faithful a picture of 
Contemporary England as the limits of his space and opportunity 
allow. After reading through his two volumes, we are constrained to 
ask what his object was in doing so. If the book was meant as an 
Encyclopedia of the subject it is a failure, in so far as it imparts 
little that was not already known to most people. If it was intended 
as a record of Mr. Escott’s personal impressions, we would then ask 
why Mr. Escott should expect us to be interested in his personal 
impressions. M. Taine has, no doubt, written a very interesting book 
about England, but the book is interesting because M. Taine is a re- 
presentative foreigner, whose concrete conception of our national life 
cannot fail to excite our curiosity, even if we learn nothing from it. 
But it is plain that an Englishman writing on the same subject is in 
an entirely different position. We presume, however, that Mr. 
Escott’s “ England”’ falls within the first of the two alternatives, and was 
meant to convey information simply, a presumption which is strength- 
ened by the circumstance that some of the chapters have been 
written, not by Mr. Escott himself, but by specialists. The two 
volumes contain together thirty-one chapters on various phases and 
forms of English life, regarding which the information which they 
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convey appears to be, so far as it goes, carefully and accurately com- 
piled. | But while we do the book the justice of saying that it is well 
written and readable, we must again protest that in order to be of the 
least use it would necessarily extend to twenty volumes rather than 
two. 

We have a strong objection to attempts to make questions of con- 
temporary politics the subject of scientific treatment. The nature of 
the subject precludes the analogy which might be drawn from other 
branches of knowiedge, and precludes at the same time, at least in a 
country where Government by party is of the essence of the adminis- 
trative system, the setting up of any abstract standard of criticism. 
The book before us,* which is No. 2 of the “‘ Practical Politics” series 
is a good illustration of this. The series, although issued under the 
auspices of the ‘‘ National Liberal Federation,” professes to aim simply 
at affording information on subjects of political importance, with the 
design of stimulating inquiry and aiding in the formation of sound and 
instructed public opinion with a view to this very desirable Utopian 
condition. Mr. Grant-Duff, of all persons, was asked to write a 
scientific and impartial account of the principles of Foreign Policy. 
Now, no one who has not been in the Cabinet has paid more attention 
to Foreign Affairs than Mr. Grant-Duff, and accordingly it is only 
what we should have expected when we find him in the first part of 
this book enunciating in a scholarly fashion most excellent principles 
for the administration of the business of the Foreign Office. So 
excellent are these principles, that, if we mistake not, nearly every 
Foreign Secretary of this century has considered them to be especially 
his own, and almost every Opposition has thrown it in the teeth of the 
Cabinet in power that they have failed to follow them. But it is 
rather too had that Mr. Grant-Duff should proceed to the verification 
of d priori reasoning, the truth of which nobody doubted, by adding a 
second part to his pamphlet in the form of an exposition of the inca- 
pacity, in the light of his standard, of Lords Beaconsfield and Salisbury. 
The illustration would have made an admirable speech to the author’s 
constituents in the North, but it will not be so much appreciated as an 
example of Mr. Mill’s ‘‘ Methods.” When it is stated that the best 
means of obtaining a class from whom to select the occupants of 
diplomatic posts would be a competitive examination, we doubt much 
whether Mr. Grant-Duff will find many to agree with him, although 
most people will concur in the opinion that the operations of the 
diplomatic corps should be extended more widely than at present. 

“Free Land” is a well-meant book.’ With many of the arguments 
we entirely agree, and with its general scheme there is no fault to be 
found, It contains much useful information, and exhibits unmistak- 
able traces of a good deal of hard work. Perhaps it is this very cireum- 
stance which makes the slovenly slips, which occur so frequently in 
its pages, irritating. Mr. Arnold professes to deal with a highly tech- 
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nical subject in the capacity of a man who has explored all its subtle- 
ties and succeeded in reducing them to the most simple propositions, 
an undertaking on his success in which we cannot congratulate him. 
As we have already said, the plan of his work is excellent. He first 
shows, in answer to the question, Who has the land? that the landed 
property of the United Kingdom is accumulated, as to four-fifths of 
its extent, in the hands of probably not more than 7000 persons. He 
then goes on to point out that by far the greater number of these 
persons are mere life-owners, who have consequently little interest in 
improving the soil, even if they have capital with which to do it. In 
the last chapters of the book he contrasts the condition of things in 
this country, which he traces to these facts, with the results of peasant 
proprietorship abroad. The intermediate chapters contain a popular 
treatise on the Land Laws of England, with Mr. Arnold’s suggestions 
for their amendment, which are just those of the majority of reformers 
in this direction. It is here that the book is inaccurate. A tenant in 
tail, “ with the consent of his grandfather and father (the tenants for 
life under the settlement), or if both are dead, by his own will, can 
execute a disentailing deed, and Jo! the land is free again, and he is 
absolute possessor. ‘The law books call his tenure thus obtained ‘a 
base fee,’ but that does not matter.” We have always been under the 
impression—which we believe to have been shared by her Majesty’s 
Judges since the date of the “‘ Fines and Recoveries Act’’—that “ the 
tenure thus obtained” was distinguished by the very fact of its not 
being a base fee. Again, Mr. Arnold need not abuse the Report of the 
recent Royal Commissivn before taking the trouble to understand its 
suggestions. There is on page 163 a strange blunder as to the meaning 
of their recommendation of the appointment of a representative in the 
real estate of a deceased person. On 231 it is said, ‘‘1 shall propose, 
also, that the limitation for investigation of title be reduced to twenty 
years. It will perhaps be contended by Mr. Joshua Williams and others, 
with regard to this limitation, that it would prejudice the interests of 
certain persons entitled to reversions under existing settlements. It might 
be possible to retain, in those cases, the forty or longer years’ limita- 
tion until the expiry of the existing settlement.” The very object of 
the investigation being to discover whether the title comes within the 
category of ‘‘those cuses,’’ comment on this proposition is superfluous. 
The other chapters in the middle of the volume abound with similar 
crudities. The best that can be said of them is that they succeed in 
making a dry subject appear interesting. 

It is with more satisfaction that we record our impressions of a book 
with a title similar to that of Mr. Arnold’s, which forms No. 3 of the 
“ Practical Politics” series.” Mr. Shaw Lefevre has constituted him- 
self the champion of the extreme party in relation to the land question, 
and the close attention which he has of late given to the subject cer- 
tainly entitles him to write about it. The present pamphlet is in sub- 
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stance an essay on systems of Land Tenure in this country and abroad, 
and is published, as we are told in the preface, on the suggestion of 
Mr. Chamberlain that a popular treatise on the subject would be useful 
with a view to the next General Election. We doubt very much whether 
Mr. Shaw Lefevre is right in laying such exclusive stress on the pre- 
vailing system of land tenure as the cause of the accumulation of real 
estate in this country. The land laws are probably rather to be regarded 
as effects than as causes; and, though no doubt they have a strong 
reactionary influence, it is difficult to see how the problem of their 
reformation can be properly separated from that of the reform of 
Local Government and County Franchise, which have had much more 
influence in preserving the existing condition of things than the subor- 
dinate circumstances of tenure. One is inclined to question the effica- 
cies of the results to be derived from Mr. Lefevre’s proposed partial 
limitation of the power of settlement, so long as these causes remain in 
full operation. The chapter on Ireland is one of the best in the book, 
and contains some valuable remarks on the Irish Land Act. By-the- 
way, why is it that all the popular writers on the subject will persist 
in confounding the terms “ entail” and “settlement’’ by using them 
as convertible ? Settlement and entail are really totally distinct modes 
of limitation of estates, the former of which applies indifferently to 
both realty and personalty, the latter to realty alone. The confusion 
pervades this otherwise very accurate work, a circumstance which is 
the more surprising from the fact that its author must have made a 
tolerably exhaustive study of Real Property Law. 

Mr Osborne Morgan’s pamphlet’ deserves especial attention.. For 
two years he presided over the Select Committee appointed to inquire 
into the Land Question, and he now places before the public the result 
of his deliberations in a less barren form than in the Report which bears 
his name, and which was adopted by a majority of the Committee. 
His proposals appear here in a much more radical light than we would 
gather from that document, including as they do the adoption of Mr. 
Shaw Lefevre’s principle of prohibiting settlements on unborn persons, 
and also the annexation to the estate of a tenant for life, of full powers 
of disposal of the fee simple, a scheme which the Government has 
followed out in detail in the Bill now before the House of Lords. 
These thirty-two pages are a much more reliable exposition of the 
points to which the attention of Real Property Law reformers must be 
directed than anything we have yet seen on the subject. They are 
free from the slovenly mistakes and misstatements with which the pages 
of most of the popular. writers on the question abound, and they are 
written by a man who is familiar with the law, both on its practical 
and its theoretical sides. 

Sir Arthur Hobhouse has republished under the title of ‘‘ The Dead 
Hand” * seven essays read on various public occasions. The majority 
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of them deal with the subject of charitable foundations and endow- 
ments, but there are two which are devoted to the “ Married Women’s 
Property” and “ Land Questions” respectively. All seven agree in this 
that they point out abuses, and in every case suggest very thorough- 
going measures of reformation. Perhaps the most valuable are those 
which are devoted to the operation of the ‘“‘ Dead Hand” in relation 
to charities, and in which the author enunciates the principles which 
should in his opinion regulate judicial control of foundations. We en- 
tirely agree with him that the distinction between property settled to 
public and that settled to private uses, in respect of the power of the 
settler to render the former practically inalienable, is a blot upon the 
jurisprudence of the country, which calls for radical alteration in the 
law. That the powers of the Chancery Division and of the Charity 
Commissioners are extremely inadequate is clear, not merely from the 
examples which he cites, but also from more recent litigation. The 
remarks on the economic aspects of the present position of married 
women are a valuable contribution to the literature of a subject which 
has hitherto received too little attention, and is only now coming into 
notice. 

Notwithstanding the presumption which arises against Mr. Ernst’s 
book’ from the circumstance of the author being practically a foreign 
lawyer, or at least a dispenser of English law under foreign conditions, 
the present work appears to be an excellent one. It will not take the 


place of the treatises of Pritchard and Browne asan authority, but it 


will be more useful than either of those as a work for general reading. 
So far as we have had time to verify the references they seem accurate, 
We think, however, that more space and consideration should have 
been devoted to the subject of domicile, a matter the importance of 
which is apt to be overlooked in text-books. It is strange that the law 
relating to marriage should have received less attention than almost 
any other branch of English jurisprudence, and that of the few books 
treating of it, almost all should slur over the question of jurisdiction as 
determined by domicile, as though it were one with regard to which 
difficulty never did arise. 

In the preface to Mr. Fawcett’s three Essays," which have already 
appeared in the Nineteenth Century, the author makes a disclaimer of 
any party bias in regard to “ Indian Questions.” And, so far as this 
book is concerned, he has certainly adhered with consistency to the 
principle. We presume, however, that the depreciation of party spirit 
is confined to matters of administration as distinguished from foreign 
policy, although the words “ Indian Questions” are wide enough to 
include both. Admitting that Party Government is desirable as a 
general principle, it is certainly hard to see why it should not be as 
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desirable in regard to Indian affairs as in regard to anything else, and 
we therefore take Mr. Fawcett to mean that the present problems of 
Indian finance have arisen under circumstances so peculiar and so 
pressing that it is the duty of all parties to put out of account all 
other matters in dealing with them. Although we are inclined to 
doubt whether this proposition possesses at this moment all the force 
which Mr. Fawcett would ascribe to it, we agree with him that at 
the time when the first and second of these Essays were written, it was 
entirely borne out by the condition of affairs. The third, which is 
devoted to what is called the ‘‘ New Departure in Indian Finance,” 
appeared at a time when the Government were thoroughly aware 
that steps must be taken of a radical nature; and Mr. Fawcett con- 
gratulates them on the inception of the reforms which have since been 
in some measure carried out. Whether or not one is always disposed to 
follow him, it cannot be lost sight of, that much of the new spirit in 
which Indian affairs are regarded is due to Mr. Fawcett’s unwearying 
perseverance. He illustrates that phase of parliamentary specialism 
which is one of the increasingly prominent phenomena of modern 
politics, and which seems likely to become a not unimportant factor in 
the future history of party rule. 

Mr. Giffen’s opinions are always valuable. His work is to some of 
the most important branches of political economy what verification is 
to the theoretical reasoning of physical science." It is concerned with 
the classification and arrangement of statistical results on a very great 
scale, and from this Mr. Giffen only departs for the purpose of formu- 
lating carefully-drawn inductions. That Mr. Giffen should, in one of 
the Essays betore us, think that one of the greatest qualities in Mr. 
Gladstone is his appreciation of and devotion to the minutia of finance, 
is accordingly not surprising, and we have great sympathy with his 
opinion. The volume incorporates a collection of Essays which have 
already from time to time appeared, and which deal with some of the 
most important applications of economical science. One of the most 
prominent of the conclusions to which the writer comes, a conclusion 
which appears in different forms in nearly all the Essays, is that the 
idea that the present depression of trade will turn out to be more per- 
manent and of deeper significance than former stagnations is entirely 
without foundation. In the chapter on the ‘‘ Liquidations of 1873—76,” 
he points out that the only points of difference between the present 
and the former cases are all traceable to one circumstance, the fact 
that the favourite business of the old countries, which possess a large 
surplus capital, has been foreign investment. This view he considers 
to be borne out by the refutation, from the returns, of the prevalent 
impression that the distress has been as great here as elsewhere. Mr. 
Giffen affirms that, on the contrary, one of the distinguishing marks of 
the crisis is the singular lightness of its effects on English industry and 
wages. Among the other subjects, which he treats in the same way, 
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are “ Foreign Competition,” “ Recent Accumulations of Capital in the 
United Kingdom,” and the “ Fall of Prices of Commodities in Recent 
Years.” An Article on the “ Relation of the Taxation to the Repre- 
sentation of Ireland,” which originally appeared in the Lconomist in 
1876, is the only divergence from the otherwise exclusively financial 
character of the subjects treated of. 

In Mr. Bagehot’s death Political Economy suffered a blow which 
has, no doubt to an appreciable extent, affected its development. He 
was the representative of a new school of writers, men whose work 
is to present a scientific theory, not of an abstract subject, but of 
concrete phenomena, with which they were practically familiar. That 
Mr. Bagehot was conscious of this new phase on which the subject has 
entered is evident from the first Essay in tnis volume,” that on the 
“ Postulates of English Political Economy.” He recognises, as we think 
rightly, that there may be a science of English commerce as distinguished 
from the commerce of other nations,-and that this fact has hitherto 
been too much overlooked. And he brings out this bent of his mind 
with peculiar force in his last Essay, which consists of a criticism of 
Mr. J. S. Mill's views on the controversy respecting the theory of Cost 
of Production. To conclude that capital is entirely due to abstinence is 
to reason in a manner which betokens that the concrete relations and 
position of the capitalist have been left out of sight. We regret 
very much that this Essay remained in an incomplete form at the time 
of the author's death. There are three Essays on Adam Smith, Mal- 
thus, and Ricardo, which are pervaded by the same thought as the 
first. Mr. Hutton has acted wisely in his part of editor in presenting 
the volume to the public just as Mr. Bagehot left it. More of a scien- 
tific treatise than the very practical description of the Money Market 
which appeared under the title of “‘ Lombard Street,” this book is not 
the less the work of a practised financier, who had the variegated life 
of business present to his mind when he wrote it. 

Mr. Clarke in this interesting pamphlet deals with a subject to 
which we have already adverted in a notice of Mr. Giffen’s book. 
The Extension of our Foreign Loan business was one of the most 
marked features of the Money Market before the present depression 
set in, and it is in this direction that the depression has been most 
severely felt. In his Paper (which was originally read before the 
Statistical Society) Mr. Clarke analyses this phase of business, and 
points out the rottenness of many of its branches. He deplores the 
fact that there is at present no means of enforcing a claim for debt 
against a foreign State, and suggests that they should be placed on a 
footing similar to that of any ordinary defendant before a court of 
justice. With this view we cannot agree. No Act of Parliament can 
give a tribunal jurisdiction over a country not subject to Parliament, 
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nor does the analogy of Admiralty judgments in rem at all help the 
case. 

Putting aside the tendency of the Professor of International Law 
at the Imperial University at St. Petersburg to diverge from the 
questions in issue into the subject of his academical lectures on every 
possible occasion, and regarding this pamphlet as the views of a well- 
informed Russian on the Asiatic problem, we commend the statement 
of M. de Martens to the public.* That there is nothing new in his 
facts is not surprising, considering that the only State Papers to which he 
has had access were those published by the Government of this country. 
Indeed, he bases his work on the Duke of Argyll’s “ History of the 
Eastern Question,” with an innocence of the possibility of party views 
in English foreign politics which is startling. The pamphlet consists of a 
concise account of the origin of the difficulty regarding the relations of 
Russia and England in Central Asia, and of some suggestions as to the 
spirit which ought to regulate these relations. As regards one thing to 
which M. de Martens draws special attention the politicians of both 
countries will be of the same mind. Nothing can be more distinctive of 
the influence and prestige of both nations with the natives than the 
circumstance that the latter have an increasing facility for playing off 
the one against the other. For the present we fear that this must 
inevitably continue so. We sympathise with him when he complains 
that Englishmen do not take the trouble to understand and allow for 
differences of temperament in their neighbours, and are too much given 
to suspicious views of the possible meaning of the territorial advances of 
other nations. But while we grant that the remark is probably applicable 
to the difficult position in which Russia has at times been placed in 
regard to several of the Asiatic Khanates, we are none the less aware 
that the explanation it affords is totally inapplicable to the great bulk 
of the questions on which this country has differed with her in 
opinion. 

Since an Article appeared in the last Number of this Review upon 
“ Russia and Russian Reformers,” another valuable addition has been 
made to our sources of information on this subject. O. K., who is the 
sister of that Nicolas Kiréef whose romantic death Mr. Kinglake has 
made an event of history, addresses to the English people a passionate 
protest and appeal on behalf of Russia against the judgment which we 
seem to have passed on her.’* Not, however, on behalf of Russia as 
represented by St. Petersburg, but on behalf of what is here declared 
to be the real Russian people, those who have the Slavonic cause at 
heart. That the book is a mirror of what was felt and said by a great 
many people in Russia with regard to the part taken by this country 
in the Eastern Question we do not doubt, and this fact in itself entitles 
the views, or rather sentiments, set forth in it to the greatest con- 
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sideration. But then other books and other Russias present a dif- 
ferent picture. For them Panslavism is not representative of the senti- 
ments of their country, nor do they recognise that the real capital is 
Moscow rather than St. Petersburg. And we confess that we are 
inclined to doubt, with those whom O. K. condemns, whether the 
administrators of affairs at the latter city are not the only persons 
whose intentions we are concerned to fathom. There has, no doubt, 
been for long a grave distrust of Russia in this conntry; but to show 
that distrust to be unjustifiable something more must be proved than 
merely that many, even the majority of Russians, have motives dif- 
ferent from those which we associate with their Government. Until 
it possesses a Constitution and Representative rulers, the nation cannot 
justly complain if, in her foreign policy, the only people who are 
looked at are those who direct that policy. Nevertheless, it is a 
matter for satisfaction that we should, be getting to know so much 
more than formerly about a country Which occupies a peculiar and 
anomalous position. O. K.’s volume, with that which she published 
in 1877, are certainly among the most important contributions towards 
our material, animated as they are by a spirit genuinely Russian. 

We pass on to another work on Russia,” written from a rather 
different point of view, but, as this book has already formed one of 
the subjects of the Article before alluded to, we shall linger over it for 
a shorter time than we should otherwise have been inclined to devote 
to it. We cannot, however, proceed further without bearing testimony 
to the admirable skill with which Mr. Taylor has done his work as a 
translator. The English style is excellent, scarcely ever betraying the 
origin of its creation. One of the most interesting features of the book 
is the detail in which it traces out the different parties in Russia, and 
shows their position in regard to the Eastern Question. It is written 
in acalmer and more judicial spirit than the volume we have just 
noticed, and we are inclined to place more reliance in its conclusions. 
Apart from these, however, it possesses an exceptional historical value. 
For the first time we have before us a complete history of the national 
party, and of the origin of the revolutionary movement. Light is 
thrown on political movements, which have always been in some 
degree unintelligible, because we did not realise the circumstances 
which prompted them. The book is, besides, a complete picture of 
contemporary Russian life, carrying out on a wider scale the plan fol- 
lowed in that upon “ Society in St. Petersburg,” by the same writer. 
It also, as we think, assigns its place to the “ Slav” movement with 
more impartiality than the one which we have already noticed, and 
which was written from a somewhat exclusive point of view. With 
the literature of the last few years to draw upon, it will be the 
fault of politicians if, in future, they lay themselves open to the 
charge of misunderstanding the Russian position in either domestic 
or foreign affairs. 
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When Mr. Atherton Wylde tells the public that he is young in 
years, we believe him implicitly ; when he adds that he is young in 
little else, we take leave to doubt the correctness of this assertion. His 
book” is quite as much a confession of his sins as what it purports to 
be, a narrative of six months’ experience in Natal after the Langali- 
balele outbreak. We give him credit for being a much more excellent 
young man than he would have us believe, and we would take the 
opportunity of deprecating the impulse to which youth is too apt to 
give way of making gratuitous and uncalled-for confessions. Never- 
theless, he has our entire sympathy in everything else excepting this 
general feature of his book, and particularly in his estimate of the 
late Colonel Durnford, whose memory will not lightly be forgotten. 
In 1874, Colonel Durnford united in himself the posts of Commanding 
Officer of Engineers and Colonial Engineer, and was engaged in con- 
ducting engineering operations in Natal. There Mr. Atherton Wylde 
worked under him, and his book is an interesting description of the 
journeys they made together, and of the negotiations and interviews 
with some of the malcontent settlers and natives. 

Mr. Sandeman’s name falls to be added to the now somewhat long 
list of writers about South Africa. His reminiscences of his travels 
in the Transvaal” are agreeably written, and besides this are not 
without value as an addition to the testimony on the subject of the 
Boer disposition. While Mr. Sandeman was not agreeably impressed 
with them, he does not think that England has made any substantial 
gain by the annexation. His pictures of hunting scenes are written 
in a natural manner, and his accounts of his experiences possess a 
good deal of variety. 

The issues raised by Captain Colomb’s book” are too important to 
admit of our expressing an opinion upon them in the few lines to 
which we regret to say the pressure on our space compels us to restrict 
our notice of his book. Ina series of chapters he expands very dis- 
tinct views upon the questions which are now before the Royal Com- 
missioners appointed to consider the condition of the naval and 
military means of the defence of our colonial sea-ports, We entirely 
agree with Captain Colomb that if these questions are to be discussed 
at all they should be discussed with less inattention than is at present 
the case. He points out, what is very true, that the analogy of other 
countries fails to guide us, from the circumstance that our colonial 
possessions are becoming more and more straggling in their geographi- 
cal position. We cannot, however, help thinking that this is one of 
those matters into which the difficulty of expense enters so largely as 
to become the main consideration. 

With all the remarks Colonel Laurie makes in this goodly volume 
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on the subject of Indian policy,” and in particular of annexation, we 
are not disposed to concur. His opinions have at all events the merit 
of being decided. But we bear testimony to the value of his book as 
giving a light which reaches up to the present date in regard to Burma, 
It reproduces the substance of his former books relative to that country, 
giving a detailed account of both Burmese wars. What is, however, 
most valuable in it, is that it presents a tolerably full history of the 
origin of our present difficulties with King Theebau. We cannot say 
that it is written in a very readable style, but asa book of reference, 
and as giving information which cannot be obtained elsewhere without 
considerable trouble, the 477 pages before us should attract every one 
interested in the subject. 

Mrs. Trevelyan dedicates this pleasant gossipy volume to her 
husband.” It is neither a novel nor is it a description of actual life, 
though we believe it to fall within thelatter rather than the former 
category. The authoress has found it necessary, we presume from the 
peculiar bent of her mind, to “people” her scenes with fictitious 
characters, which, unless Mrs. Trevelyan is a better artist than we 
give her credit for being, are, we suspect, more than merely typical. 

, We do not at all repent the time we have spent over what is an 
amusing story of Indian regimental life, although there is rather less to 
be learned from it of Peshawur than is to be gathered from an average 
school geography. : 

If Mrs. Trevelyan’s book was composed of light metal the same 
cannot be said of Colonel Malleson’s volume. No one will be in- 
structed much by the former nor be amused by the latter. In 
“ Herat” we have a piece of thorough-going historical work after the 
fashion of the author’s histories of the “Indian Mutiny” and of 
“ Afghanistan.” Commencing with a very strongly anti-Russian 
argument in favour of the occupation of the place of which he writes, 
Colonel Malleson proceeds to a full historical description of the city, 
once the capital of Central Asia, since 1717 ruined by Afghan conquest. 
He then enters in detail upon the consideration of the country lying in 
the neighbourhood, extending the survey as far as Merv, the dangers of 
which as a Russian possession cannot, in his opinion, be exaggerated. 
There isa great deal of information collected here on the subjectof military 
routes. Colonel Malleson thinks that there is no time to be lost in getting 
possession of Herat, of which he believes the commercial prosperity to 
be quite capable of revival. He urges that if we do not occupy the 
city Russia will, and that she will then have a situation which will 
ultimately prove fatal to our Indian rule. That the Afghans can offer 
no resistance to our power is true, so longas they have no military 
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science, but he considers that if they had Russian military instruction 
there could be no kind of soldier better adapted for warfare in a 
country like their own. We express no opinion on the issues raised by 
Colonel Malleson ; his book is certainly one which ought to be studied, 
even though it be approached with a strong conviction that his facts 
will not bear out his conclusions. 

Mrs. Brassey’s books bid fair to become, if they are not already, the 
most popular of modern English books of travel. There is nothing very 
remarkable about them, they describe no unfamiliar scenes, and yet 
one is not surprised at their reputation. ‘Sunshine and Storm in the 
East” is just as delightful occupation for a lazy half-hour as is the 
“Voyage of the Sunbeam.” In that yacht Mr. and Mrs, Brassey have 
of late years made two cruises in the Mediterranean, the chronicles of 
which occupy this beautifully-decorated volume, which is illustrated 
by one of the fellow-voyagers of their party. The story has that ring 
of life in it which distinguishes a really good book of travel from the 
ex post facto accumulation of reminiscences of which works of the kind 
too often consist. 

If Mrs, Brassey's books carry off the palm for popularity, it is only after 
being closely pressed by those of Miss Bird. And Miss Bird’s books have 
this feature, that they recount really remarkable experiences. That a 
lady should have done what she has done, not merely in her expedition 
among the Rocky Mountains, but also in other parts of the globe, 
habitable and not habitable, is a sign of the times.* The narrative 
before us is a very striking one. Miss Bird describes situations which 
few men would dare to face, and in which she succeeded in ways in 
which still fewer men would be likely to succeed. We do not refer 
merely to the physical difficulties which she says she had to overcome, 
but to the desperadoes, such “ Mountain Jim” and others, whom she 
appears to have managed without an effort, The style, too, in which 
her book is written is so unaffected and free from “ illumination,” and 
yet so full of vigour, that the reader’s sympathy is at once enlisted. 
As it has already reached a second edition it is unnecessary to predict 
success for this latest specimen of Miss Bird’s literary ventures. 

In May, 1877, Colonel Fife-Cookson was appointed an additional 
attaché of the British Embassy at Constantinople, and, after being 
sent to report upon the state of the works for the defence of Gallipoli, 
was ultimately despatched to the head-quarters of the army of the 
Balkans to report upon its movements and organization. His account 
of what he saw and underwent has now reached a second edition.” It 
is written in a genuine soldier’s spirit, particularly that part of it 
which deals with the attacks in the Shipka Pass, One of its marked 
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features is that the author sums up his observations of the progress of 
the war, in certain principles, which he contends are the outcome of 
its teaching as regards strategy and tactics. Whether his inductions 
are correct or not, his book possesses a military value over and above 
its interest for the general reader. 

In 1845 Count Moltke was in Rome us aide-de-camp to Prince 
Henry of Prussia, and made use of the opportunities thrown in his 
way by revising the topographical surveys which had from time to 
time been made of the Campagna. The first part of these ‘‘ Notes of 
Travel” * consist of extracts from a manuscript record of his researches, 
relating chiefly to the soil, aspect, and climate of the country around 
Rome, and to the objects of interest in the neighbourhood of the city, 
to which five historical sketches are devoted. While the Count was 
thus occupied Prince Henry died, and he was charged with the duty 
of accompanying his corpse in its conyeyance by sea to Berlin. On 
the way he seems to have taken the opportunity of making a flying 
tour in Spain, the narrative of which forms the second part of the 
volume. Ten years later he was sent as aide-de-camp of the Crown 
Prince to London and Paris, and the last part of this book consists of 
an account of his residence in the latter city, couched in sentences of 
characteristic brevity. Perhaps the sole approach to sentiment occurs 
in the last paragraph of all, where the great strategist, describing the 
journey home, remarks of the transit thr ough the Vosges, that it “ was 
melancholy to find ourselves among a German-speaking people, who 
are notwithstanding good Frenchmen.” One gets, by-the-way, an 
insight into the expenses of German royalty. The Prince paid a visit 
of inspection to the Paris Arsenal, and there the Count “ distributed 
numerous snuff-boxes, and handed over to General Rollin twelve 
thousand francs for the attendants.” 

To people who have attained that advanced stage of “ doing” Rome 
which stands elevated above the nourishment to be derived from the 
ordinary tourist’s handbooks, the strong meat of Mr. Burn’s book” 
will prove very acceptable. The author provides an extremely con- 
densed “topographical, archeological, and historical description of each 
existing ruin or monument. The references given (he says) have 
been confined to modern treatises and to a few of the more rarely-read 
Greek and Latin authors.” Statements have also been inserted on the 
“Geological formations and on the climate in treating of the Cam- 
pagna.” These brief extracts may explain why it is that we have 
been unable, located as we are in London, to get much beyond the 
preface. All we can say is (to speak with regard to Mr. Burn after 
the manner of Socrates with regard to Heraclitus) that “what we have 
read is excellent, what not we believe to be so.” 
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In these two volumes Commander Cameron describes what he found 
on a journey made for the express purpose of investigating the faci- 
lities and difficulties attending the establishment of railway communi- 
cation between the coast of the Mediterranean and the Persian Gulf. 
The result is the conclusion that such a communication is both 
desirable and feasible, provided satisfactory reforms are, to begin with, 
established in the East. Apart from its purpose, which pervades the 
narrative with tolerable consistency, the book is a very readable addi- 
tion to the existing accounts of Eastern manners and scenery. 

The Commander of the Alert has furnished a popular narrative of 
the voyage of that vessel during the Arctic Expedition of 1875-76,” 
which devotes itself to the personal experiences of those on board the 
ship, leaving the scientific aspects of the undertaking to Sir George 
Nares’ work. It is written in a quiet and unpretending style, which the 
fact that the book has reached a fourth edition proves to have been 
appreciated, 

Under the modest title of “Jungle Life in India,” ** we have got 
before us what is a really valuable acconnt of the geological phenomena 
of some of the less known parts of India. Mr. Ball seems to be afraid 
that his book will prove dull; but, except in the sense in which every 
book which is full of scientific detail is dull, he need not fear this 
possibility. To the zoologist as well as the geologist the work is full 
of interest. It consists of the personal record of the travels of a man 
who is not a mere sportsman, but rather a scientific observer, and 
whose journals, as reproduced here, form an important contribution to 
the knowledge we possess of a region which is but too little known, 
except from the standpoint of the would-be slayer of wild beasts, 
Mr. Ball appears to have made careful notes upon the geological for- 
mations of every district he passed through upon his prolonged 
wanderings, and his zoological remarks, if less complete, are only so 
because the facts were less easy to get at. 

Mrs. Houston gives an account of twenty years’ residence in one of 
the wildest parts of Connaught onan unreclaimed estate. The details 
given regarding the country and the peasantry are interesting. We 
want a great deal more literature on this subject than we possess at 
present. Mrs. Houston adds her testimony to the evil influence of 
the priests, a point on which there seems to be little room left for 
doubt. The details given here bring out that influence in its worst 
light. 

The archdeacon of Hong Kong and his wife left England in January, 
1877. This volume consists of a series of letters written home by the 
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latter, descriptive of China and Chinese life as experienced in Canton.” 
The letters, which were addressed to Mrs. Gray’s mother, are written 
in a pleasant naive style, and the descriptions are therefore more 
readable than is usually the case in books of this kind. As there is a 
lack of records of life in China, Mrs. Gray’s volume ought to be well 
received. 

Passing from books of travel we come to a small treatise on the 
principles which Mr. Mortimer-Granville thinks should guide parents 
and guardians in the care and culture of youth.” It is evident that 
the expounder has a fairly strong conviction of the presence of 
“ Original sin” in the subjects of his consideration. It is not easy to 
lay down sweeping principles for the training of the youthful idea, 
For one case in which they apply, in two others théy do not. Tact 
cannot be imparted by books, and unless the parents and guardians who 
peruse these pages possess that quality already, they will derive little 
benefit from them. : 

From a little book by Mr. Benny™ there is to be derived a good 
deal of information on a phase of jurisprudence which has not 
received very much attention. The historical method has naturally 
enough been little applied to a subject which has so little relation to 
modern systems of law as the Criminal Code of the Talmud. But this 
code, if it has had little relation to law proper, has had great influence 
on Christian ethics, and to the historians of morals Mr. Benny's book 
should accordingly prove of use as a source of information. 

Mrs. Simpson has edited two more volumes of Mr. Senior’s Journal 
of Conversations.” The persons who there figure are those who were 
most prominent in the political salons of Paris in the three years which 
immediately followed 1860, including such names as Guizot, Thiers, St. 
Hilaire, Prince Napoleon, and a host of others of an approximate 
standing. It is not likely that such a journal will again be published. 
The one before us is rather the survivor of a past than the precedent 
for a future generation. Men and women have become so specialistic 
in their pursuits that they care less than formerly for the opinions of 
well-known men on general subjects. But these two volumes with 
their precursors are none the less full of interest, especially in a 
political regard, and from the care with which the materials have been 
worked up will be of value to historians of*the period. Here and 
there throughout them one comes on glimpses of character and views 
of contemporary diplomacy, for which to look elsewhere would be in 
vain. Preserved as they are by a thoroughly well-informed man, 
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whose soul was in his work, Mr. Senior’s “Conversations” ought to 
form a record of more than a mere passing interest. 

Mr. Burdett deals at some length with the question, which is 
gradually forcing its importance upon public attention, of Hospital 
Management and the re-arrangement of Hospital Relief.* That the 
existing English system is deficient is admitted by most persons con- 
versant with the subject; that it can be improved is not less evident 
to those who are conversant with the Continental systems. What form 
that improvement should take, and why it has not hitherto been 
adopted are questions which are very carefully dealt with in Mr, 
Burdett’s book, the product evidently of a good deal of patient collec- 
tion of facts. We are glad to learn that the system of Convalescent 
Hotels is likely to be introduced into this country, though we doubt 
very much whether it will meet with the speedy approbation it has 
received elsewhere. 

If the revelations of the writer of “Convict Life”®” have any truth in 
them, the subject certainly requires speedy attention. As concurring 
with the author of the remarkable reminiscences of “Ten Years’ 
Penal Servitude,” which appeared not long ago, we are disposed to 
attach more weight to the complaints here set forth than we otherwise 
should. A classification of convicts seems to us to be urgently called 
for. As the Lord Chief Justice of England remarked recently, their 
present condition is “ simple slavery.” ‘The graphic details of “‘ Convict 
Life” should at least receive attention with a view to verification 
or disproof. 

We regret that the pressure on our space prevents our doing more 
than barely ackowledging a (so far as our knowledge of the subject 
enables us to judge) useful little book of recipés (including some 
phases of American cookery), with the title of “Hints to House- 
wives ;”** a pamphlet on “Ireland and England ;”* two Lectures on 
‘Liberalism v. Imperialism,” “ and “ Parliament and the People,” 
delivered at Hereford and at Leominster respectively; another on 
‘‘ Mitred Mountebanks,” and “ Lay and Surpliced Lunacy,”“ delivered 
in Sydney in reference to the Education Question in New South 
Wales; the “ Annual Report of the President of the Boston Univer- 
sity ;”“ some further Collections of Official Statistics issued by the 
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Italian Ministry of Agriculture, Industry, and Commerce,” and a 
number of the “ Archivo di Statistica;”“* a Report by a Select Com- 
mittee of the Italian Chamber of Deputies on Electoral Reforms ;*5 
the Report of the Minister of Public Instruction in Victoria on 
Education for 1878-79; a Blue-book containing the Indexes of 
Patents and Patentees for 1875 by the Registrar-General of Vic- 
toria,” and the “Victorian Year-Book,” issued by the Government 


Statist. 





SCIENCE. 


HOEVER has had the advantage of attending a course of Pro- 
fessor Huxley’s lectures will recognise in his book upon the 
Crayfish’ one of the most admirable specimens of his scientific teaching. 
It has always been his peculiar merif to show that after the most 
general principles of zoology have been grasped the student must 
turn to detailed study of individual species; not merely for the verifi- 
cation of laws, but to estimate their relation to each other. Some 
of his earliest and most excellent work reijated to the Crustacea; 
and it is especially pleasing to find the mature knowledge and mode 
of exposition which he has acquired here brought to bear in demon- 
strating how well the student may learn to comprehend zoological 
problems by careful study of one of our commonest animals. Like 
everything that Professor Huxley writes, this volume takes the 
student into easy fellowship with the author in methods of observa- 
tion and ways of work and thought. The first chapter gives a 
general history of the Crayfish, treating of their habits, food, skeleton, 
jaws, breathing organs, growth, moulting of the shell, reproduction of 
limbs, and the early stages of development of the young animal. The 
second chapter commences a study of the mode of action of the vital 
organs of the animal, treating chiefly of feeding and the action of the 
stomach, and the digestive process; and so passing on to characters of 
the blood, the heart, and arteries, the nature of respiration, and 
action of the kidney, The third chapter continues this subject, and 
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describes the muscles as motor organs; and so passes on to the distri- 
bution and function of nerves and organs of sense ; concluding with an 
account of the organs which specially characterise and distinguish the 
sexes. The fourth chapter, entitled ‘“‘The Morphology of the Cray- 
fish,” describes in detail and discusses the nature of the various parts 
of the skeleton, and passes on to consider and examine the microscopic 
structure of the several kinds of tissue which the animal possesses, 
both in the adult and embryonic condition; and then traces the stages 
of development of the organs in the young animal. The fifth chapter 
compares the structure and development of the Crayfish, organ by 
organ, but specially the skeleton, with the other Crustacea to which it is 
most nearly allied. The sixth chapter elucidates the higher problems 
which Crayfishes present, such as their distribution over the world, 
relation of particular types to geographical areas, and the circumstances 
which indicate their origin and evolution. A series of notes deals 
with various interesting questions of a special character ; and there is 
a copious bibliography carefully classed according to the parts of the 
subject to which it relates. The illustrations are numerous and 
excellent, and calculated not merely to elucidate the text, but to 
diffuse a large amount of valuable anatomical and other know- 
ledge. The only point of criticism which occurs to us is the want of 
a glossary, for the technical terms used are so many as seriously to 
interfere with the pleasure that one who had only a slight acquaint- 
ance with Zoology might otherwise find in the work. 

Hitherto there has been no biological atlas in this country suited to 
the practical wants of students. We therefore welcome the little 
work * now issued by Messrs. M‘Alpine to aid students in gaining a 
better knowledge of the types of life which they have to study. 
Many of the figures are familiar illustrations, but others are new, and 
though lithographed are sufficiently clear to be useful. There are 
twenty-four plates, containing a total of 423 figures. The first treats 
of Yeast and Bacteria, the second of the Moulds, the third, fourth and 
fifth of Chara, Protococcus and the Bracken Fern. The next three 
plates treat of the structure of flowering plants; the ninth plate is 
occupied with the Amebe, colourless Corpuscles and Vorticella. The 
next two plates illustrate the Hydra and the Earthworm; the following 
four plates exemplify the anatomy of the Lobster and Crawfish. 
The sixteenth plate illustrates the fresh-water Mussel, Anodon ; 
the seventeenth the edible Snail, Helix pomatia; and the remain- 
ing seven plates illustrate the anatomy of the Frog, and include 
a few figures of tissues from the human subject. _It will thus be seen 
that the field covered is nearly the same as that of Huxley and 
Martin’s Elementary Lessons in Biology, with which it might be used by 
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students who have not the advantage of a demonstrator to direct their 
studies, 

Mr. Harvey-Brown’s “ Capercaillie in Scotland” * is rather a history 
of the species than a monograph of its natural history, and is devoted 
chiefly to an account of its former existence in Scotland, extinction, 
restoration, and extension into various Scotch counties. The book is 
divided into seven parts, which include twenty-four chapters, to which 
is added a small appendix. An elaborate discussion is given of the 
derivation and orthography of the name in the first part. Its occur- 
rence in the Danish kitchen-middens and in the Swiss lake-dwelling 
deposits is briefly noticed. Quotations are given from various Scotch 
and other authors, dating back to 1526, in which references to this 
bird occur. It became extinct in the latter half of last century, and 
appears to have become extinct in Ireland a little earlier. It was 
brought back from Sweden and Norway in several successive years, 
beginning with 1827, but at first with little success. In 1837-38 the 
bird was re-introduced at Taymouth, and successfully reared ; so that 
in 1863 there were from one to two thousand birds on the estates of 
the Marquis of Breadalbane, and they rapidly spread to other parts of 
the country where a cover of firs existed. A map is given marking 
the present range of the bird, with the dates of its introduction in the 
several districts. Some account follows of its range and habits in 
Europe. Hybrids appear to be formed with black game occasionally, 
but as the Capercaillie has increased black game have become less 
plentiful. There would also seem to be some antagonism between the 
Capercaillie and the Pheasant. The bird is far from being a favourite, 
on account of the damage which it does to the young plantations of 
larch and Scotch fir, by eating the young buds and shoots, nearly a 
thousand buds being sometimes found in a single crop; and since they 
return to the same tree for days in succession, it becomes completely 
stripped, and rendered useless for timber. Their ravages also extend 
to grain, but this appears to be an acquired taste. The author has 
carried out his inquiry with great perseverance, and produced a book 
which will interest all who appréciate this superb grouse. 

The first two parts have reached us of a new edition in the course 
of publication of Professor Heer’s well-known work on the “ Geology of 
Switzerland.”+ So far as we can judge from this sample it is carefully 
revised, and the newer knowledge which has become available since 
the first edition was printed is incorporated. We have already ex- 
pressed, in a former notice, the high estimate in which this work will 
always be held, as giving in a popular form the best results at which 
Swiss geologists have arrived concerning the distribution of life in the 
formations which may be studied in that part of Europe. The present 
edition is even more worthy of general reading than its predecessor. 
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“Chapters from the Physical History of the Earth” * is an attempt 
to present to the reader who finds text-books too difficult or too 
exhaustive for his wants an intelligible conception of some of the 
chief facts and modern discoveries of geological science. The work is 
well and clearly written, and will be useful to the class of readers who 
aim rather at enjoyment than systematic knowledge, and who there- 
fore prefer to be taught such things as appeal to the imagination and 
the sense of wonder. Nevertheless, Mr. Nicols’ book may pave the 
way for more extensive reading, for it is certain to create a desire 
to know more than could possibly be presented within its limits. 
The first half, which relates to what the author distinguishes as 
geology, comprises, after the introductory chapters, chapters on the 
unstratified formations, the stratified formations, upheaval, subsidence 
and denudation, the organically-formed rocks, and the glacial periods. 
It may, perhaps, be worth remark that the chapter on the unstratified 
formations deals largely with the astronomical and other views con- 
cerning the earth and the planets, and tells comparatively little about 
the igneous and crystalline rocks. It would have been useful to have 
given some indication of the circumstances under which the chief 
varieties of igneous rocks come into existence. Similarly, in the 
chapter on the stratified rocks, we miss anything like an explanation 
of the origin of their several varieties, such as would enable the reader 
to judge of the conditions of physical geography under which the beds 
were formed. The second part of the volume, called Paleontology, 
has an introductory chapter on the continuity of life, five chapters on 
the successive life periods of the earth’s history, and a concluding 
chapter on fossil man. In this part of the book a short account 
is given of the characteristic types of life of the several geological 
ages; but in many cases the different genera are necessarily only 
mentioned, so that, in the absence of illustrations, the beginner 
may have some difficulty in realising their significance. But, on the 
whole, the sketch given of the Secondary types of life is clear and 
interesting. The Tertiaries are less fully noticed. The concluding 
chapter treats of the well-known flint implements and cave-evidence 
of man’s antiquity. The illustrations are clear and characteristic. 
The fact that the book makes no pretension to being a treatise, removes 
it in some degree from the sphere of criticism. It is essentially a work 
for beginners, and, as such, deserves commendation. 

We have received the second fasciculus of “ A Monograph on the 
Silurian Fossils of the Girvan District in Ayrshire.”* It includes 
about a hundred pages, chiefly devoted to the trilobites, and is illus- 
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trated with six carefully-drawn plates. The work maintains the same 
high character that it gave promise of in the first part, and will be a 
necessary addition to the library of every working paleontologist. 
The minute Crustacea which belong to the order Ostracoda are 
described by Professor T. Rupert Jones. 

Principal Dawson, of Montreal, has made so many original contri- 
butions to geological science that many will welcome a popular 
exposition of the story of earth and man’ from one so well qualified to 
treat of these matters. The author, however, is one who, ardently 
opposing the existing views of evolution, knows no limit to the 
language in which his detestation of the theory should be expressed. 
According to him, it “is nothing less than the basest and most horrible 
of superstitions. It makes man not merely carnal but devilish. It 
takes his lowest appetites and propensities, and makes them his god 
and creator.” It will thus be seen that Dr. Dawson takes what is some- 
times called the Christian point of view, rather than that of science, 
He is content with scientific facts, without admitting an explanation 
for them, when the explanation savours of evolutionary conceptions. 
But though his own views from time to time put in an appearance under 
the form of the“ intervention of acreative mind” and the term “creation,” 
the book as a whole is an excellent popular account of the elements of 
geology; and but for the occasional and unexpected appearance of 
the name of Moses, would have a thoroughly scientific character. 
The volume consists of fifteen chapters; an introductory chapter deals 
with the genesis of the earth; another succeeding six chapters with 
the eozoic and succeeding ages of primary time, attention being given 
partly to the geographical questions involved in the origin and distri- 
bution of the rocks, and partly to their distinctive fossils. Two 
chapters similarly treat of the Secondary Ages, and two more of the 
Tertiary Period. The concluding four chapters are all more or less 
devoted to primitive man. But while the author puts forward many 
of the facts concerning the earliest appearance of man, he does not 
believe in the great antiquity of either the English, Belgian, French, 
or Swiss deposits which are quoted in evidence upon this subject, and 
is chiefly concerned in controverting the views which evolutionists hold 
concerning man’s relation to the earth. 

Miss Buckley’s “‘ Short History of Natural Science” is now too well 
known to need any detailed analysis. Two new chapters have 
been added to this edition, one treating of sound, and the other 
giving an account of the discoveries of the last few years. The 
excellent chronological arrangement and the partially biographical 
treatment, with the enumeration at the end of each chapter of the 
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chief works consulted, will make this history always valuable to those 
commencing their acquaintance with natural science. The work has 
been carefully revised, and we commend it in its present form to 
all young readers. 

Mr. Proctor’s last volume’ is essentially of the same character as 
his previous contributions to popular science. It consists of a series 
of twenty essays upon subjects which are disconnected, but which for 
the most part relate to physical science, though several deal with 
mental conditions. Among the former are papers on the Sun’s 
corona and spots, the relations of Sun spots to commercial panics, new 
planets near the Sun, anew crater in the Moon, meteor showers, storms, 
and cold winters. Among the latter are papers on dual consciousness, 
artificial somnambulism, bodily illness as a mental stimulant, and the 
influence of the mind on the body. These papers are marked by the 
clear exposition usual in Mr. Proctor’s writings, and form an acceptable 
volume for general reading. 

Mr. Gordon Holmes has produced a valuable book on the voice,” 
dealing with it not only in its normal and abnormal manifestations, 
but as influencing health and as influenced by the various circumstances 
in life. His introduction gives a view of vocal culture among the 
Egyptians, Greeks, Romans, and by the Early Church in the Middle 
Ages, in which an interesting statement is given of the medicines used 
to improve the vocal powers. Both the Greeks and Romans appear 
to have had great faith in the advantages to be derived from eating 
leeks, beans, eels and other firm-fleshed fish, yolks of eggs, cubebs, 
gum arabic, tragacanth, honey, liquorice, linseed and other oils, 
while apples, pears, nuts, and figs were believed to militate against a 
clear utterance, and cold drinks were carefully avoided. The first 
chapter treats of the various well-known properties of voice and sound, 
the second of the structure of the human vocal organs. Then follows 
a discussion of the action of the vocal organs, including a history of 
the views held by various eminent physicians and naturalists con- 
cerning the production of vocal sounds, following which is an account 
of the laryngoscope, and the appearances which the larynx presents 
when examined with its assistance during its several modes of vocal 
action. The use of each of the several organs in relation with the 
larynx is explained, and the chapter concludes with an account of the 
mode in which the vowel sounds and consonants are produced. The 
fourth chapter is devoted to the physiological cultivation of the voice 
both in everyday life and as one of the fine arts. Here, of course, the 
properties of the voice are first explained, and then its management, 
which includes management of respiration, of the vibrating organs or 
glottis, and of the vocal tube and articulating organs, some account 
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being given of stammering and stuttering, and the several ways in 
which these defects of voice have been treated. The last chapter deals 
with the hygiene of the voice. The author is of opinion that a well- 
trained voice can seldom suffer from over fatigue, since this may 
be avoided by well-regulated respiration, and attention to the forma- 
tion of the laryngeal sounds; but when clavicular respiration is used 
the chest walls become tired, and speaking is then a debilitating exer- 
cise. The various ways in which the voice may be injured and pre- 
served and its injuries remedied are all carefully set forth, and the 
author’s experience is here given in such a form as to be easily 
appreciated by all who have occasion to maintain the voice in a state 
of health. 

With Mr. Heath" love of trees is an inborn enthusiasm, which 
needs, for its enjoyment, to be imparted to the world. He is not con- 
tent with finding out for us charms of scenery, and depicting beautiful 
plants, but here comes forward to bring before us a somewhat for- 
gotten writer, whose powerful descriptions of trees have more of the 
artist’s spirit in their tone than is to be found in modern writers. 
In sympathy with vegetation in its most attractive forms, seen in 
single trees, foliage, and spray, and grouped in harmony with the 
contours of the ground, and as modified by light and mist and the 
changing seasons, William Gilpin has had few equals. The class of 
readers to which the book was originally addressed ninety years ago 
will at the present day find much of the pleasure which the author 
wished to impart in this volume, provided they have leisure to study 
in the spirit of the older naturalists, who conceived that the chief 
province of knowledge and observing power was to enlarge our capa- 
city for enjoyment. But if the modern reader should take up the 
work fresh from the physiological studies of plants which characterize 
the present time, or, remembering the classifications and systematic 
descriptions which constituted so much of the botany of the older 
part of the generation, there may, perhaps, be some sense of short- 
coming from the scientific point of view, but they will not the less see 
before them the work of a naturalist whose point of view is calculated 
to train their powers to an appreciation of form, grouping and colour, 
andshabit of growth of a great natural adornment of the earth; and 
we venture to think the treatment of his subject by this old writer is 
none the less scientific because it is free from technicalities, and none 
the less valuable to the scientific man because it may appeal more to 
the artistic condition of mind. The volume includes an introduction, 
which contains a short sketch of Gilpin’s life. The present edition is 
limited to the first ten sections of the last edition of Gilpin’s “ Forest 
Scenery.” It is difficult to speak of Mr. Heath’s part of the work. 
The notes often seem altogether unnecessary, and it probably would 
have served the wants of the reader better had a little information 
been thrown into the form of an appendix concerning the geographical 
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distribution and other conditions of life of the trees and plants referred 
to, with a note, perhaps, on the changing conditions of the forests and 
groves and glens which are referred to. The volume is in two books; 
the first treats of trees as single objects, and the second, of the combi- 
nations of trees. There are a few fairly cut illustrations on wood of 
forest and other trees, which will help to recal to the reader familiar 
and picturesque effects. 

Under the editorship of Professor W. F. Barrett, Messrs, Macmillan 
and Co. have commenced the issue of a series of easy lessons in science, 
with the object of training young students in habits of practical ob- 
servation with inexpensive apparatus. The present volume on “ Light” * 
requires as apparatus nothing but pasteboard, a sheet of glazed writing- 
paper, a tin biscuit-box, a tumbler of water, three screws, a walking- 
stick, a piece of flat glass, a silvered looking-glass, a glass prism, a few 
lenses, a small pair of wheels, a mounted globe, and, if possible, a 
small spectroscope. The volume is divided into thirteen chapters, 
which treat of light, refraction, reflection, the undulatory theory, 
measurement of the velocity and wave lengths of light, diffraction, 
the spectrum, and the rainbow. The language is simple, and the 
explanations clear, and it is equally fitted for elementary teaching or 
general reading. 

The ‘Easy Lessons on Heat”” are an attempt to explain the chief 
theories which are necessary for understanding ordinary phenomena. 
The explanations given seem to us often drawn out unnecessarily, and 
occasionally wanting in clearness. For instance, the explanation given 
of geysers is obscure. In the endeavour to be simple and familiar the 
author too frequently adopts the manner and language of a lecturer, 
which, however necessary when the memory only is concerned in fol- 
lowing a speaker, are not so well suited for written exposition. If 
there were less straining after simplicity, there would be a great gain 
in clearness, and less tax on the mind. The book, however, is a 
great improvement on some of the heavier text-books, and will 
enable an ordinary reader or student to master the chief ideas 
with which the author deals. The volume is divided into sixteen 
chapters, at the head of each of which the apparatus is mentioned 
which will be found necessary in carrying on experiments to verify 
the teaching. 

That the late eminent director of the Cavendish Laboratory at 
Cambridge, which owes its foundation to the munificence of the pre- 
sent Duke of Devonshire, should have edited the manuscripts and 
writings of Henry Cavendish upon electrical subjects, is at once a 
fitting tribute to one of the most illustrious of British scientific men, 
and a guarantee that his work is here presented in its best possible 
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form." An introduction of sixty-six pages gives a short account of 
the electrical work to which the memoirs forming the volume relate. 
The larger part of the work consists of manuscripts relating to re- 
searches carried on through the years 1771 to 1781. They are of 
far more than historical value, and are marked by the thorough treat- 
ment which characterized everything that Cavendish touched. The 
editor has contributed a number of valuable notes, which are printed 
in the form of an appendix with references to the articles of the text 
which they elucidate. A few facsimiles of Cavendish’s diagrams, and 
a page or two from his manuscripts, are given. It is a work which 
reflects considerable credit on the Syndics of the University Press, 
who have undertaken its publication, and will be welcomed by elec- 
tricians of all countries, no less than by those who specially cherish 
the reputation of Cavendish. 

The great practical importance of lightning conductors has led to 
the production by Mr. Anderson of an elaborate and exhaustive 
treatise” upon the subject, which will help to render available a 
knowledge of the best means for protecting buildings liable to be 
injured by atmospheric electricity. Commencing with an account of 
the early difficulties in electrical investigation and the discovery of 
lightning conductors, he gives a history of the spread of lightning 
conductors throughout Europe; then succeeds a chapter on the metals 
used as conductors; and another on the character of thunderstorms. 
After this the volume begins to assume a practical character, the best 
material for conductors is discussed, and the forms and mode of 
arranging the lightning conductors at the Brussels Hotel de Ville and 
our own Houses of Parliament are explained. A chapter is devoted 
to Mr. Newell’s system of protecting buildings; and an elaborate 
account given, partly in tabular form, of accidents and fatalities from 
lightning. The author strongly urges that lightning conductors should 
be regularly inspected in England, as is the rule in Continental States. 
Prefixed to the work is a list of the books consulted in its preparation, 
and the appendix contains a full bibliography of writings which have 
more or less bearing upon lightning conductors. The volume is ex- 
cellently printed and illustrated by woodcuts, showing the mode of 
connecting lightning conductors with the earth and arranging them on 
buildings, as well as giving a few illustrations of the kinds of damage 
done when lightning strikes a building. 

The history of tin and tin-plates” necessarily commences with an 
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account drawn from the Bible and Greek and Roman writings of its 
early uses in the arts. The author then passes on to the metallurgy 
of tin, which is briefly given, chiefly in the form of extracts from 
other writers ; and in the third chapter he commences a history of tin- 
plates. The manufacture appears to have existed in Bohemia before 
1620, and was introduced into this country in 1670, though it was 
not till 1720 that it became one of our national industries, being in- 
troduced by Major John Hanbury. The work is essentially a com- 
pilation, and consists of translations and extracts from various French 
authors of the last century, and memoirs of later date by English 
writers. The second part of the book includes some chapters from 
Yarranton’s “ England’s Improvements by Land and Sea,” notes on 
some of the localities where tin manufacture was first carried on, a 
description of the modern method of making tin-plates, with some 
account of the uses to which tin-plates are put. There is an 
appendix chiefly showing the production, import, export, and con- 
sumption of English and foreign tins. As a history of tin, the work 
is very imperfect, and, except in the appendix, very little is told of the 
produce of foreign countries, and those facts appear to be chiefly ex- 
tracted from the publications of the School of Mines and other 
authorities. There is a portrait of Major Hanbury, and lithographed 
illustrations of a few mines, and an illustration of manufacturing pro- 
cesses and the exterior of modern tin works. A good deal of curious 
information is brought together, which, however, might be considerably 
condensed. 

The mineral wealth of the world forms so important an item in the 
conditions of national prosperity that a popular treatise recount- 
ing the chief facts concerning metalliferous minerals and mining"? 
necessarily engages our interest. Since the publication of Whitney's 
“ Metallic Wealth of the United States,”weare notaware that any author 
has attempted to cover the same field as Mr. Davies. His work, how- 
ever, does not pretend to exhaustive treatment, and often suggests 
somewhat hasty work, but it contains a vast amount of information, 
which will be found generally interesting, as to the ores of the several 
metals, their modes of occurrence, the countries and districts which 
yield them, and the metallic produce. There are a few introductory 
chapters on lodes, mineral deposits and their mode of formation, and 
then the metalsare treated of in the order—gold, silver, copper, tin, lead, 
zinc, iron, and the rarer metals. The second part of the work, com- 
mencing with Chapter XXXIL, relates to the modes of working metalli- 
ferous mines, dressing ores, and various practical considerations of 
interest to the miner. The volume concludes with a glossary of terms 
used in mining and in the book, with an indication of the language 
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from which the term has been adapted. The treatise is illustrated 
with 148 woodcuts, many of which are geological sections, or sections 
of lodes more or less diagrammatic, and othersillustrations of machinery 
used in various kinds of mining work. It is a handy book for refer- 
ence, and the result of considerable research, and gives the best 
account at present accessible of the distribution of valuable metallic 
deposits in all parts of the world. 

The Annual Report issued by the Department of Mines for 
New South Wales gives a number of important data concerning 
the mineral wealth of the Colony. The yield of gold has some- 
what decreased, but as a whole the mineral produce is more valu- 
able than in the previous year, and coal comes year by year to 
hold a more important position, so that in 1878 it reached the 
value of 921,000/., out of a total of 2,172,000. for all the minerals 
of the Colony. In New South Wales, as in this country, the pri- 
mary object of the Department of Mines is to develop mineral 
resources, and hence the present Report is occupied with reports 
from mining registrars and wardens on the various mining districts, 
with assays and analyses and tables of the value of metals, an account 
of home consumption and export, sections of the various pits and 
workings, and some short account of fossils associated with certain of 
the deposits. The produce treated of comprises gold, coal, slate, tin, 
copper, iron, silver and lead, antimony and bismuth. The reports are 
eminently practical, and include detailed accounts of the several lodes 
and reefs, with accounts of the quantity of ore raised, the yield of 
metal, depth of workings, the labourers employed, and a variety of 
information of a technical character, which cannot but be of great 
practical utility in the Colony as well as to all who are concerned in its 
mineral produce. The mines which occupy the largest areas are coal, 
tin, and gold. Among the scientific appendices are a short Article by 
Mr. R. Etheridge, jun., on the fossils noticed in connection with the 
Australian gold drifts, to which he appends a short account of the 
species of the genus Unio living in the Australian waters; and a 
description of the Tertiary flora of New South Wales, found in the 
Upper Pliocene rocks at Gulgong, from the pen of the eminent 
botanist, Von Miiller, which are illustrated with figures of the shells 
and fruits. The illustrative diagrams form about a third of the. 
volume. 

A catalogue of portraits has reached us of men more or less eminent 
in the various branches of science, comprising 2116 portraits, and 
giving various details as to their size and character, and mentioning 
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the branch of science which each person pursued, usually the period in 
which he lived, and sometimes the age at which his portrait was taken, 
together with the price at which the portrait may be purchased. A 
similar catalogue” of authors, musicians and dramatists, to the number 
of 2559, forms the previous part of the same series. 

“ Les Pélerins de la Science a Montpellier”™ is a short notice of the 
Medical School of Montpellier in early times, when it was as impor- 
tant as the School at Paris, with a list of the foreigners who graduated 
there from 1585 to 1795. 
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LOWLY, yet gradually, the history of our country is being re- 
written. Mr. Freeman has made the period before the com- 
puation of “ Domesday” his own. Professor Stubbs has thrown a 
new light upon our early Constitutional history from his study of our 
charters and public records. The late Mr. Longman has given us a 
new reading of the reign of Edward III. Thanks to Mr. Gairdner we 
know more of Richard III, and Perkin Warbeck than we ever did 
before. Mr. Froude has made us familiar with the story of the Re- 
formation and the glories that intoxicated the nation under Elizabeth. 
The Stuarts stand out before us, against the back-ground of State 
Paper evidence, in the pleasant works of Mr. Rawson Gardiner. Oliver 
Cromwell and his labours are known to every reader of Carlyle. 
Macaulay, in his brilliant and picturesque style, deals with the period 
between the Restoration and the death of William the Deliverer. The 
dynasty of Hanover has been specially treated by the late Earl Stan- 
hope, whilst the charming volumes of Mr. Justin McCarthy bring 
down the history of our country to the present time. One important 
link in the chain from Palgrave and Freeman to May and McCarthy is 
conspicuous by its absence. The reign of Queen Anne is so full of 
literary attraction, that it is not surprising that within the last few years 
writers have made the period a special study of their own. Yet their 
efforts have not been successful. As we read the conscientious but 
dull volumes of a Stanhope or a Wyon, we cannot but regret that 
Macaulay was not spared to complete his history of the Stuarts. In 
the reign of Queen Anne, with its political intrigues, its social vanities, 
its literary triumphs, its party hates, and its military glories, he would 
have positively revelled. His reading and his sympathies specially 
fitted him for such a work. With what Meissonnier minuteness would 
he have portrayed the characters that appeared upon the scene! With 
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what zest would he have entered into the feuds between Whigs and 
Tories, the plots of Harley and Godolphin, the correspondence between 
the simple Mrs. Morley and the bold, bitter Mrs. Freeman! How vividly 
would the intrigues of the Court of St. Germains and the causes which 
led to the victories of Marlborough stand out upon his canvas! With 
what irony would he have narrated the whole story of the Sacheverell 
riots! How full of personal interest and of the knowledge peculiar to. 
himself would be the chapters dealing with the literature of the 
period! Such an intellectual pleasure was, however, not to fall to the 
reading public, and the reign of Queen Anne has hitherto remained, 
not untouched, but treated inadequately. Mr. Burton, the accom- 
plished historian of Scotland, has, however, entered the lists, and the 
work that he has produced’ may be considered as definitely filling up 
the gap that has existed. He lacks the style of picturesque narrative 
which Froude has made so popular, but, on the other hand, he does not 
fall into the inaccuracies which a vivid imagination so frequently en- 
genders. The history of Mr. Burton is sound, yet never dull. It is 
impossible to read his pages—especially the chapters dealing with the 
War of the Spanish Succession and the Union with Scotland—without 
seeing that he has a thorough knowledge of his subject and a masterly 
grasp of all the events that come within his ken. He has a keen eye 
for character, and his description of Marlborough will compare with 
the delineations of the best masters in the gallery of historical por- 
traiture. Unlike many historians, Mr. Burton is equally at home in 
the camp as in the senate; the account of the Battle of Blenheim is as 
graphic and spirited as if it had been from the pen of the author of the 
“‘ History of the Crimean War.” After several attempts, we may say that 
“The History of the Reign of Queen Anne” has, at last, been written in 
astyle and with a knowledge worthy of the subject. Mr. Burton is a 
solid historian, but he happily escapes the charge of being a heavy 
one. These volumes have already appealed to a large public, and 
they will no doubt rank as the standard text-books upon the subject. 
Their great faults are a paucity of dates and a somewhat arbitrary 
arrangement in dealing with the continuity of the narrative. 
Whatever opinions may be held as to the political views of Mr. 
Gladstone,’ it would be impossible to deny that he stands in the first 
flight of not only living English statesmen, but of those who have 
been his predecessors in the guiding of Parliaments and the swaying 
of Cabinets. His is a name which posterity, careless as to party 
tenets, will consider worthy to be preserved on the roll which boasts 
of a Walpole, a Chatham, a Pitt, a Peel, and a Palmerston. In Mr. 
Gladstone two elements are fused which are seldom found in com- 
bination; he is a man of thought as well as a man of action. He has 
all the culture and reflective capacity of the man of letters in con- 
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junction with the promptitude of action, the fertility of resource, and 
the administrative gifts of the practical statesman. Seldom has Nature 
been more lavish upon one of her sons. A scholar such as Porson 
would have admired, an orator equal to Chatham or Burke, a financier 
greater than Walpole, a statesman quick-sighted as well as far-sighted, 
such is Mr. Gladstone. His life has been passed before the country, 
illuminated at every step by the fierce light of party hate, and yet no 
mean or ignoble action can be detected in his career; the white flower 
of a blameless life is his; and even animosity has to admit that he 
is a single-minded, a conscientious, and a deeply earnest man. As 
a rule we are*not in favour of biographies of the living; for 
the most part they are either fulsome panegyrics or inspired by a 
spiteful and degrading invective. Mr. Smith has, however, done 
his work with moderation and good taste. He is a warm admirer 
of the great statesman, but not so blinded by his sympathies as not 
to be able to point out the faults in his hero. We know no work 
which brings before us, more fully or in a more pleasant manner, every 
incident in the political career of Mr. Gladstone. We see him in the 
playing fields of Eton, then taking a double first-class at Oxford, and 
shortly afterwards entering Parliament as member for Newark in the 
Conservative interest. We watch his gradual rise in the political 
arena under the protection of Sir Robert Peel, first as Junior Lord of 
the Treasury, then as Under-Secretary for the Colonies, and then as 
Vice-President of the Board of Trade and Master of the Mint. In 
1842 the revision of the British tariff was due almost entirely to his 
industry and ability. During the Corn Laws’ agitation he took the 
side of Sir Robert Peel. But we have no intention of dealing with 
the details of a career so familiar to most Englishmen. To those who 
wish to refresh their memory with the affairs of the past, to know how 
important has been the part played by Mr. Gladstone in political 
history, of what nature is the man, and how great is his work, we 
refer them to the agreeable biography of Mr. Smith. We are not 
surprised at the flattering welcome already accorded to these volumes, 
for they are singularly pleasant reading. In this instance Mr. Glad- 
stone has no reason to complain of the injudicious flattery of an 
admirer, or to moan forth the old cry, “Save me from my friends.” 
Mr. Smith, though a warm, is at the same time a most gentleman-like 
friend. 

It is only natural that when men have attained to fame the world 
should be curious to know something of their private lives. Every 
little detail which offers us an insight into their thoughts and characters 
is acceptable, We wish to know the authors they read, the reflec- 
tions they made, the pleasures they indulged in, their hopes, their 
virtues, and, if they had them, their vices. It was therefore inevitable 
that a biography of the author of the “ History of Civilization” should 
one day appear.” At one bound Mr. Buckle, from an almost unknown 
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man, save amongst a few chess-players and fellow-students, rose to the 
highest pinnacle of fame. History had at last discovered one who had 
proved himself a faithful and appreciative interpreter—the story of 
the progress of a nation was no longer confined to the pages of the 
Statute Book, the debates of its Parliamentary leaders, the battles of 
its generals, the intrigues of its statesmen. These were the elements 
of history, but they were not in themselves history. In order to watch 
the currents which set towards liberty, towards the gradual emancipa- 
tion of a people from the fetters of delusions and monopolies, and the 
progress of those restraints which at last confined within due bounds the 
injustice of privilege and the arrogance of prerogative, something more 
was required than an examination of the facts of the compiler and 
the acts which interested the chronicler. The keen mind of Mr. 
Buckle saw through the deficiencies of past historians, and he resolved 
to remedy them. At an early age he began to devote himself to the work 
which will hand his name down to posterity as one of the most original 
and philosophic of historians. He treated history through the medium 
of the development of the people of a country, and not through the 
medium of the principles of the rulers of a country. The work of 
men in the cabinet or the camp was to him only of secondary import- 
ance; but the influence of climate upon the physiological condition of 
a people, the progress of a nation from feudal slavery to a manly and 
active state of independence, the development of the commercial 
resources of a country, the spread of learning, which gave the death- 
blow to the degrading influences of superstition, and made the world 
more indebted to the discoveries of culture and science than to the 
teaching of a cold and inert morality—these were to him matters of the 
deepest note, which, if read aright, raised history to its proper level, 
and showed how civilization advanced. As soon as his work appeared 
it met with immediate recognition. To all the immense reading it 
contained, the agreeable style and the soundness of its conclusions 
were evident. History was no longer a dull study of debates and 
intrigues, but a fascinating record of the intellectual development of 
nations through the peaceful arts of learning in all its varied branches. 
The book was an immense success. The author was a lion of the 
greatest magnitude ; in spite of his frankness in dealing with the selfish 
objects of the clergy, he was elected a member, by an overwhelming 
majority, of the Atheneum Club; his name was amongst the most 
honoured in the list of the learned societies of Europe; whilst his 


“History of Civilization” was translated into every European lan- 
guage, and, to this day, is perhaps the work most closely studied in 
the vast dominions of the Czar. Mr. Huth has given us, in his bio- 
graphy of Mr. Buckle, two very readable volumes, though at times 
he has a tendency to indulge us with matter which is occasionally 


irrelevant. He is, however, a warm admirer of his hero, and 
therefore much may be forgiven him. Like so many great ones 
of the earth, Mr. Buckle was inferior to his work. The volumes— 
unfinished, alas! though they be—of the ‘‘ History of Civilization” 
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must always be read with interest. and pleasure; but we doubt 
whether the author himself, when in the flesh, proved as agreeable a 
companion as his pages. He was evidently, to use the words of Lord 
Kimberley, who met him at Hamburg, “a terribly conceited man.” 
His health was delicate, and consequently he was often nervous, 
querulous, and an immense fidget. Like many men who live much in 
the library, and see little of the world, he had—as he well might—the 
most excellent opinion of his own attainments. He was intolerant of 
contradiction, nor was he averse to being placed upon a pedestal as 
the idol of a coterie. Still the inner life of genius has its fascination, 
and there are few who have read Buckle who will not wish to know 
the man. To all who have this desire, these volumes may be plea- 
santly recommended. Here they will read how the great man studied, 
smoked, wrote, talked, and played chess; how charming was his devo- 
tion to his mother; what were the causes which led him to embrace 
Liberal opinions; the intensity of his ambition, his ideas upon debt 
and matrimony, his peculiar views as to domestic economy, and the 
care with which he catered for himself and looked after his creature 
comforts. Mr. Huth has done his work well, but not so excellently 
well as to make us dispense with the regret that it had not been 
undertaken by one nearer allied in intellectual range and sympathy 
with the subject of his biography. 

These letters* constitute a valuable addition to the “ Life and 
Letters of Lord Minto,” published some six years ago. Few men 
were more bitterly attacked in his lifetime than the famous, Governor- 
General of India, yet posterity has amply vindicated his fame by dis- 
covering that the measures he advocated, and the policy he pursued, 
were sound, and of great benefit to the country over which he was 
called to rule. Lord Minto was sent out to India at a most critical 
period. The conquests of Wellesley, brilliant though they were, 
pressed heavily upon the revenues of the Company; to them had suc- 
ceeded the labours of Cornwallis, but on the death of Cornwallis there 
was a prolonged dispute between the Crown and the Company con- 
cerning the appointment of a new Governor. After a struggle, and 
on the nomination of Lord Grenville, and by the consent of both 
parties, Lord Minto was chosen to fill the vacant office. His rule was 
no sinecure. France, victorious in Kurope, was being beaten back at 
every corner in the East. Lord Minto threw all his administrative 
abilities into the contest. He baffled French intrigue in Persia; he 
checkmated the designs of the enemy in Cabul; he obtained possession 
of the dependencies of Mauritius. He quelled with a stern hand all 
jealousies and discontents. As the civil power was divided between 
the Board of Control and the Directors, so the military power was 
torn by internal divisions. Lord Minto determined that there should 
be no conflict between the authorities; the civil power was to be 
supreme over the military. ‘I take,” he said, “ the two great pillars 
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of every human government to be—first, that all its measures be 
directed to the public good ; next, that its authority thus exercised be 
maintained with unshaken firmness and resolution.” His vigorous 
policy saved India from the disloyalty of a mutinous soldiery, and 
from the irritating fanaticism of the missionary element. His life is 
well worth perusal; his letters are models of style; and we read of 
him not only as the firm statesman and uncompromising foe of the 
base Elijah Impey, but alse as the agreeable companion, and the 
travelled man of the world, delightful in all his social and domestic 
relations. 

The series of “‘ English Men of Letters” * has been enriched by two 
volumes which cannot fail to be popular. It was a happy thought to 
entrust the life of Hawthorne to an American. None but an Ameri- 
can, and one familiar with the social and provincial life of his country, 
could adequately treat of the literary career of the author of the 
“Scarlet Letter.” Mr. James is not only at home in all the institu- 
tions of his country, but he is himself, as his novels have proved, no 
mean psychologist, and therefore well fitted for the task of criticising 
one whose works were eminently based on the minute analysis of 
character and motive. There is much that will be new to most 
readers in this life of Hawthorne; the man stands out before us in 
all his struggles, all his shyness, and all his earnestness of character. 
Mr. James is a sound critic of the author’s labours. Consciousness of 
sin, and all the problems connected with evil in man’s life, are the 
favourite subjects of Hawthorne. Remorse, and the anguish caused 
by a hidden sin, are the main features of the “‘ Scarlet Letter.” The 
effects of conscious guilt are depicted in ‘‘ Transformation,” whilst the 
taint of inherited evil gives us the story of the Pyncheons in the 
* House of Seven Gables.” ‘ He was not a moralist,” says Mr, James 
of Hawthorne, “and he was not simply a poet. The moralists are 
weightier, simpler, richer in a sense; the poets are more purely in- 
conclusive and irresponsible. He combined, in a singular degree, the 
spontaneity of the imagination with a haunting care for moral pro- 
blems. Man’s conscience was his theme; but he saw it in the light 
of a creative fancy, which added out of its own substance an interest, 
and, I may almost say, an importance.” 

Mr. Dowden’s “ Southey ” deals more with the man than with the 
work. It is a pleasant condensation of the other biographies of the 
poet; the style is clear and flowing; all the chief incidents in the 
career of the man are given ; but we think more might be made of the 
subject of Southey’s productions. No poet is, perhaps, less read 
than Southey at the present day. Of his prose works, the only one 
familiar to most persons is his charming “ Life of Nelson.” Yet 
Southey is one of our greatest masters of style in prose, and as a poet 
he was highly considered. We should have liked Mr. Dowden’s work 
better if we had been treated to less biographical details and to more 
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critical comments. His book is one to be read—and because the 
story of the life is so well told—it will be read with avidity, but it is 
not one to be studied. To the man who wishes his judgment to be 
assisted in arriving at sound conclusions with regard to the literary 
value of “Joan of Arc,” “Madoc,” “Thalaba, or the Curse of 
Kehama,” the pages of Mr. Dowden will not be of much use, 

One great want in the educational system of the present generation, 
which has hitherto been too long allowed to exist, appears now 
in the course of being amply supplied. The old theories of the 
English Constitution as set forth by Constitutional writers of the past 
are now completely exploded. To read of the English Constitution 
in the pages of De Lolme and Blackstone is like reading a work on 
anatomy before the discovery of the circulation of the blood, 
We were told of the majesty of the Prerogative, of the authority 
of the House of Lords, and of the power of the House of Commons ; 
how the mixture of sovereignty, aristocracy, and democracy 
in our Constitution made it the most perfect system of government 
that could be devised; and how the balance of power was preserved 
by these three elements working to check any undue extension of 
authority on the part of any one of them; the House of Lords was 
a check on the House of Commons, whilst both were a check upon 
the Prerogative. In the days of the “Governing Families” these 
“‘checks” and “balances” evidently had a meaning; but to us, who 
live in the full light of two Reform Bills, they are significant of 
nothing. ‘There is now no check except that which is presented by 
the will of the people. The centre and force of government have 
been transferred to the House of Commons. Without the consent 
of the Lower House, administration is impossible. The Crown can 
do nothing, the House of Lords can do nothing. Practically, we are 
a self-governing people. The Prime Minister is the choice of the 
Sovereign, but his selection has been proclaimed by the voice of the 
people ; and no Ministry can exist unless it has the support of Parlia- 
ment, and Parliament now-a-days means the House of Commons and 
the House of Commons means the people. The times are passed when 
kings coerced cabinets or cabinets coerced kings, and when close 
boroughs and nomination boroughs caused Parliament to be the repre- 
sentative of a clique and not of a nation. These simple truths should 
be known to all, and it is with pleasure that we take this opportunity 
of recommending three of the ablest manuals on the progress and 
development of the English Constitution that have ever appeared.° 
Mr. Amos confines himself to the last fifty years of the English Con- 
stitution, and his work will be most valuable to all political and legal 
students of a more advanced class. _It is a most careful and exhaus- 
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tive treatise of the progress of legislation, and deals thoroughly with 
every entry of note to be found recorded, since 1830, in the Statute 
Book. Mr. Amos discusses the composition and mutual relations of 
the Houses of Parliament ; the supremacy of the House of Commons; 
the reforms that have taken place in the Church of England, in our 
Universities, in our system of education, in our municipal corpora- 
tions, our railways, our factories, and our sanitary condition; the 
government of our colonies; the relationship between the Crown and 
the Ministry and the Ministers and Parliament; and he concludes 
with a valuable chapter upon the liberty of the subject. He makes 
what is often dry and tedious most interesting, and his absence of 
prejudices and utilitarian crotchets renders his work a most useful 
and trustworthy guide. We can confidently recommend it. Mr. 
Taswell-Langmead’s substantial volume belongs to a different class. It 
does not deal with one special period of our history, but traces the 
progress of our Constitutional system from the Teutonic conquest of 
Britain to the present time. The book is manifestly a compilation, 
but the author has been so careful as to the authorities he consults, he 
is so accurate in all his statements, he is so sound in the conclusions 
he draws, that his volume deserves to be treated almost as an original 
work. We have specially examined the portion of the book which 
deals with the Saxon and early Norman period, and we know of 
no treatise which gives us in so lucid and accurate a manner the history 
of the institutions which were then established. Mr. Langmead’s 
history is one which should be made a class-book at all our public 
schools. It has already reached a second edition, and we see no 
reason why it should not be accepted as one of the recognised authori- 
ties on the subject of which it treats. The history of treason 
is so closely identified with our early Constitutional history that 
Mr. Willis-Bund has done well to make it a special subject for 
study. By dint of a diligent examination of the State Trials, 
he proceeds to show us what in early times was considered treason, 
and how in after years the word stood for almost any offence by 
which the king was endangered or annoyed. It was treason to 
plot against the king, but it was also treason to kill the king’s venison ; 
it was treason to speak ill of the king, and afterwards it was treason 
to speak ill of his Ministers. The crime of treason was so elastic in 
its interpretation that within its reachall criminals came. Mr. Bund 
precedes his labours by an interesting introduction. His work will 
not bear reading through, but it should be taken as a valuable work 
of reference and be at the side of the student when studying any 
special period of English history. At present only the first volume, 
from 1327-1660, has appeared, but when the work is completed it will 
constitute a new and useful companion volume to the history of our 
country. 

The book’ we are told, “has grown out of an attempt made some 
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years ago to give some account of English politics to a foreign guest 
who was at the time reading English history for an examination at one 
of the Inns of Court; the guest was not a Christian nor an European.” 
Mr. Cory deals in his work with the policy of England after the over- 
throw of Napoleon ; he discusses the state of political parties and the 
opinions of their more representative leaders ; the influence of 
Evangelical thought upon English policy; the progress of religious 
toleration ; the laws which affect the Press, and the Corn Laws, and the 
relationship existing between landowners and tenants; the institution 
of savings banks, and the general intellectual development of the 
country. Mr. Cory indulges the hope that his work, when completed, 
will be useful “amongst English gentlefolks and educated voters” 
who have “ but little knowledge about the meaning of terms employed 
in political writings.” We fear that our author underrates the in- 
telligence of ‘‘ English gentlefolks” and the “educated voter” if he 
imagines that this feeble and discursive compilation can be of the 
slightest service to them. To the educated mind it contains nothing 
new either in the way of facts or reflections, whilst to the uneducated 
it ae that lucidity and preparatory method which might have made 
it of use. 

In his second volume of his romantic ‘ History of Ireland”* Mr, 
Standish O’Grady brings down his matter to the death of Cuculain, 
As in the first part of this strange, weird history of a time of which we 
know so little, so now in the second volume we have a similar series 
of wild and poetic stories, told with much spirit, of the heroic period 
of Ireland. The story of Cuculain and his contemporaries is full of 
pathos and of an interest of an unusual character. Mr. O’Grady has 
discovered a rich mine of virgin poetry which, happily for his readers, 
he resolves upon not leaving unwrought. The chapter on the Early 
Bardic Literature of Ireland is written with the critical knowledge of 
the true historical scholar. 

If the biographies of eminent divines are to be given to the world, 
it is of the greatest importance that they should be written by those 
who have an independent knowledge of their subject and who are 
familiar with facts not to be obtained from secondhand sources. We 
want something more about a Church dignitary who has passed to his 
rest than his letters, sermons, charges, and lists of his periodical 
visitations. We want to know the man in the flesh as well as the man 
in his mere intellectual capacity. Asa rule the biographies of divines 
are generally entrusted to some literary stranger to compile; letters 
and notes are given him and the result is that we have a work 
essentially secondhand in its nature and destitute of that animating 
spirit which is so often the essence of books of this kind. No such fault 
can be found with the “ Life of Bishop Milman,” now before us.’ It is 
written by his sister, who was his constant companion, upon whose 
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judgment he often relied, and to whom he opened out his thoughts on 
most occasions. As relative and confidante, who therefore more fitted 
for the task of biography? Bishop Milman was a representative man 
of the Church of England; though he belonged to the Low Church 
party and was one of its most valued leaders, he was possessed of 
more culture, a wider range of thought and of more toleration than 
are generally associated with the maintenance of Evangelical opinions, 

In 1867 he was consecrated Bishop of Calcutta, and consequently 
Metropolitan of India. The value of this work is the light it sheds 
upon the whole system—social, political, religious, commercial—of 
life in India. In his frequent visitations Dr. Milman travelled nearly 
throughout the eastern extent of our famous Asiatic peninsula, He 
therefore saw much of society of all classes, and being a close and 
thoughtful observer, his reflections as to the manner in which India 
should be ruled, the examples that the English should set to the 
natives, and the best course to pursue so as to win the loyalty of the 
country, are worthy of the fullest attention. It is evident from these 
pages that the Bishop was an excellent man, endeavouring to live up 
to the standard that he set before him, and to win the respect and 
affection of all with whom he came in contact. His thorough know- 
ledge of India caused his advice to have much political value; he was 
the friend of the different Governors-General who held office during 
his episcopate, and was treated by them with much consideration. He 
died universally regretted, and his life is the record of an earnest and 
devoted Christian pastor. “There never lived a man,” wrote Lord 
Northbrook, “‘who was more modest and retiring, or who was more 
content to secure the spiritual and temporal benefit of others without 
any parade or desire to bring himself prominently under notice 

On all subjects affecting the welfare of the European and native in- 
habitants of India, the Bishop was among the foremost in giving wise 
counsel and active assistance. One of his remarkable qualities was the 
largeness of view with which he regarded the work of a Bishop of 
India. He extended his sympathy and advice to men—whether in or 
out of the Church of England—who differed widely from one another 
upon points of minor importance. His deep study and accurate 
knowledge of the religious systems of India was of great use to him. 
He secured the respect and esteem of learned natives of India who, 

although not Christians, appreciated his candour and the earnest desire 
for their welfare.” 

The devotion of woman to the cause of mercy and to the noble work 
of alleviating the sufferings of their fellow-creatures is the most 
beautiful sight that religion or philosophy can place before a hard and 
cynical world. Self-denial, an interest in the miseries of others, a 
well-balanced charity, a large-hearted tenderness, are virtues which at 
ouce silence the batteries of hostile criticism. However men differ in 
their opinions they can all respect and appreciate those gifts which, 
when rightly exercised, make women indeed ministering angels, We 
have before us two lives which deserve to be widely read, and in these 
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days when the cry is of limited scope for the exercise of female 
energy to be practically imitated.” In ‘Sister Dora” we have the 
ideal of the true hospital nurse. A lady by birth and education, of that 
winning beauty which at once lightens the depression of the invalid, 
full of fun yet ever dignified, devoted to her work and endowed with 
an unusual knowledge of medicine and surgery, it is not surprising 
that Miss Pattison soon became a local celebrity. At Walsall, in the 
heart of the “‘ Black Country,” with its wastes of charred scenery, its 
smoke-vomiting pits, its brutal population, its wild and degrading sur- 
roundings, Sister Dora worked with an energy and self-denying love 
that made her the idol of her patients. For them she really lived, and, as 
the sequel of this charming biography plainly reveals, for them she really 
died. The stories told of her in this volume seem almost incredible, 
so utterly unselfish was she in the cause of humanity. She robbed herself 
of her rest night after night to watch a suffering patient. The invalid 
who was burning with the most infectious of fevers was always her 
special charge—small-pox, scarlet fever, or the wildest fits of insanity, 
never deterred her from performing her duties as nurse. She saved 
the life of a child dying from diptheria by drawing up through a tube 
into her own mouth the poisoned mucous, A man came into the hos- 
pital with a mutilated arm, and the house-surgeon declared that 
amputation was necessary; Sister Dora objected, made this man’s 
case her special study for weeks, and—saved his arm. Her courage 
was undaunted ; she visited the vilest haunts, won the hearts of the 
most abandoned characters, and was to all the most generous and 
tender of friends. It is right that the biography of one so good, so 
noble-hearted, and so chivalrous, should have been written. Miss 
Lonsdale has acquitted herself of her task with excellent taste and 
with no little literary elegance. 

The life of Mary Carpenter was more quiet and subdued, but none 
the less was she a bright example of all that is noble and tender in 
womanhood. The daughter of a Devonshire Nonconformist minister, 
she early took an active part in the reformatory movement. Bristol 
was the chief scene of her labours. Here she founded ragged schools 
and a reformatory institution for women, Ever anxious to improve 
the condition of her sex, she visited India at four separate times, and 
took a deep interest in all questions relating to the education of women 
in the East. She was the warm and able advocate of a reform in our 
prison discipline, of the establishment of industrial schools, and of the 
extension of the factory system to India. As the authoress of various 
works dealing with juvenile delinquency in its relation to the educa- 
tional movement, she was a great power at all Social Science meetings, 
and at one time appeared before a Committee of the House of Com- 
mons to give evidence upon those subjects in which she had taken so 
deep an interest. She was, as the tablet erected to her memory in 
Bristol Cathedral truly states, “foremost among the founders of 
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reformatory and industrial schools in this city and realm,” whilst 
“no human ill escaped her pity or cast down her trust.” Sister Dora 
and Mary Carpenter are worthy of being enrolled upon the list which 
bears such names as a Fry and a Nightingale. 

This is one of those books which at the present day are considerably on 
the increase.” The occupation of the book-maker is not a very exalted 
one, and we must confess that Mr. Hamilton in these two volumes shows 
himself no mean proficient in the art. Rheinsberg was situated in the 
dreary Mark of Brandenburg, and it was here that Frederick, afterwards 
called the Great, passed the interval that preceded his accession to the 
throne. Here he wrote his essays, faulty rhymes, and political disquisi- 
tions. We had imagined that Mr. Carlyle had exhausted the subject of 
Frederick in his well-known biography, nor does the pages of Mr. Hamil- 
ton fail to convince us that our impression on this point is erroneous. In 
Rheinsberg there is nothing new either about Frederick or his brother 
Henry. It is true that Mr. Hamiltén seems perfectly aware of the 
paucity of the materials he has to work upon, so having few facts to 
relate, he draws upon his imagination for the matter necessary to filla 
couple of volumes. We have descriptions of scenery, numerous 
biographical sketches of the contemporaries of the great man, and the 
conversations that were supposed to take place, and the reflections that 
were supposed to be made. We have to thank Mr. Hamilton, indeed, 


for having limited himself to but two volumes, for a writer who can 
draw so fully upon his own resources might have extended his work to 


six without the slightest difficulty. His book is not so much an account 
of Frederick as it is an account of what Mr. Hamilton would have said 
and thought had he been Frederick, and been immured in Rheinsberg. 
Still we must admit that the volumes are readable. 

Mr. Macdonell was a hard-working journalist who evidently, from 
the little book before us, was a careful and profound student of French 
life and manners.” His views and reflections have been given to the 
world by his widow, and we think the necessity of such a work fully 
justifies its publication. As in France the typical Frenchman is ever 
indulging in ludicrous mistakes touching the titles of our peers and 
baronets, the power of our lord mayor, and the sale and chastisement 
of our wives, so we in England display almost an equal ignorance 
in all that relates to French social and political life. A study of 
Mr. Macdonell’s book will certainly dispel our misty views so far as 
regards French political life, and in their stead give us clear and defi- 
nite opinions. His volume is an excellent treatise on modern French 
politics. Mr. Macdonell sketches with a vigorous hand the position 
and the opinions held by the different parties now dividing France— 
Legitimists, Orleanists, Bonapartists, Republicans, and Clericals. We 
have the history of their past, and of the prospects which each party 
has before it in the future. Not the least interesting features in the 
book are the excellent biographical sketches—picked out with the 
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clearness and sharpness of outline of a cameo—of Louis XVIII., 
Charles X., Talleyrand, Louis Philippe, M. Veuillot, and Thiers. The 
terse, brilliant language in which this book is written proves that Mr. 
Macdonell was not only a master of French politics, but of English 
style. His pages should be carefully read by all our politicians and by 
most of our journalists, 

The life of a gifted, fearless man, who does all in his power to stem 
the tide of intolerance, and, by his noble sympathies, to raise humanity 
to a higher level, is always worth reading. Those who peruse this 
little volume,” from the pen of him who gave us the fascinating bio- 
graphy of “ Arnold,” will rise up from its pages with their faith in 
all that elevates man, strengthened and encouraged to take up arms 
in the good fight against those narrow prejudices which so frequently 
bar the path of all true progress. Edward Stanley, Bishop of Nor- 
wich, unlike those who agitated the Oxford movement, sought to lift 
religion out of the atmosphere of the superstition which then weighed 
it down, to interpret events as explained by natural causes, and by 
his life and splendid example to make ail who came under his influence 
see that in true Christianity there was nothing that savoured of the 
ignoble, the intolerant, or the unintellectual. Throughout this little 
biography we watch him ever actuated by an exquisite humanity, 
fearless in his opposition to all that he deemed evil, and exercising 
his jurisdiction with the tact of a statesman, the delicacy of a gentle- 
man, and with that impartiality and purity of motive which should 
always characterize the conscientious pastor of souls. In much of his 
work he was assisted by his wife, whose letters and reflections consti- 
tute the latter portion of this book. 

John de Witt,"* the famous Dutch statesman and patriot, was the 
son of one of the leaders of the party which opposed the ambitious 
designs of the House of Orange. Before the completion of his studies 
he was appointed, through the influence of his brother Cornelius, 
Pensionary of the city of Dordrecht; and at the expiration of two 
years, during which he had displayed considerable administrative 
ability, he became Grand Pensionary of Holland. At the head of the 
Dutch Republic he now devoted his attention to the conduct of public 
affairs; he placed the marine in an efficient state, reorganized the 
finances, and directed the naval war in which his country was engaged 
with England. Such is the man of whom Mr. Geddes has undertaken 
to write the biography. The author admits that there is little of the 
heroic about his subject, and that the age in which De Witt lived 
“ has little in common with the noble epoch described with so much 
graphic force by Mr. Motley, and in studying it we are moving alto- 
gether in a lower world of human interest, passion, duty, and activity.” 
Still, in spite of these disadvantages, Mr. Geddes has written a work 
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which reveals to the full the precise measure of De Witt’s personal 
work andinfluence. Nor can we agree with the author that the period © 
which saw the genius of Cromwell was not a heroic period. Mr. 
Geddes has, however, no reason to apologise for the dullness of his 
subject, or for his want of graphic treatment. We have here a work 
concerning a man of whom Englishmen know but little, yet who, as 
the chief magistrate of his country for twenty years, gave it power 
and prosperity, and who thus constituted himself an important factor 
in the system of European politics. ‘De Witt,” writes Mr. Geddes, 
“stood altogether on a lower plane than Cromwell. We regard him 
rather as a man of rare and singular talent than as one of the chosen 
great ones of the earth, which Cromwell was. He stands far above 
the common run of men; and he was head and shoulders above nearly 
all the notable men of his time. He would have been greater if the 
movement of his limbs had been less burdened with the Dutch govern- 
ing apparatus which hampered him at every step of his path. His 
true place mentally is with the Richelieus and Mazarins and William the 
Thirds—men all of quite a secondary rank of intellect. He has no affinity 
with the Charlemagnes, the Gustavus Adolphuses, and Cromwells of 
the race.” Mr. Geddes has obtained the materials for his work direct 
from the archives of the Hague, and thus his labours possess that 
freshness of incident and accuracy of detail which it is the special 
province of State Paper authorities to yield. We shall look for his 
second volume, which deals with a more exciting period, with interest. 

Since the first Article of the present Number of this Review was 
finished, we have seen Mr. Torrens’s book on Wellesley.” Though 
we think it by no means worthy of its subject, we are glad that it 
has been written, for it supplies further proof of how increasing 
knowledge of Anglo-Indian history tends to make men more alive to 
the merits and less inclined to carp at the morality of the founders of 
the Empire. A few years ago Mr. Torrens wrote a “ Book of Con- 
fessions” about India, which is probably only known to students of 
Anglo-Indian history, and which represented Wellesley, amongst other 
viceroys, as little better than a freebooter. In the present volume he 
appears as a generous, able, high-principled, and a far-seeing statesman. 
But though Mr. Torrens’s knowledge of Indian history has clearly 
deepened since he gave us his “‘ Book of Confessions,” he is not always 
quite accurate even now. He evidently thinks that, after the fall of 
Seringapatam, the Mahrattas accepted the portion of territory which 
Wellesley had destined as their share of Tippoo’s conquered dominions. 
That they agreed acccrding to the conditions of Wellesley’s offer to 
receive a subsidiary force. His account of Wellesley’s dealings with 
Tanjore is exceedingly vague; moreover, after calling Serfojee the 
son of Tuljajee, he casually tells us, some pages further on, that he 
was ‘a son by adoption,” but does not say of whom. The question 
of the adoption was one of the points on which the original decision 
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in favour of Ameer Sing turned, and therefore certainly deserved some 
explanation. He tells us nothing about Wellesley’s judicial reforms, 
and he gives a bare two lines to his dealings with Surat, while he 
devotes a good deal of space to descriptions of the Governor-General’s 
inmost feelings, for which we should be glad to have some authority. 
He has also fallen into the common fault of mentioning persons and 
things in an allusive way which takes for granted knowledge which 
probably nine readers out of ten do not possess. He is fond, too, of 
using words like ‘“ wastrel” and “ pelfish,” which are at least uncom- 
mon. Can he not find some better name for Englishmen than “ white- 
faced irresistibles?’” The book, as a whole, is decidedly diffuse, and 
there is a grievous want of compactness in the record of the Indian 
administration. The connection between the various parts of Welles- 
ley’s policy is not clearly brought out, and one cannot resist the im- 
pression that the writer entered upon his task without an adequate 
knowledge of earlier Anglo-Indian history. At least he has failed to 
show the place which Wellesley’s administration fills in the history of the 
Empire. But it is much pleasanter to praise than to find fault, and Mr. 
Torrens deserves praise. He might, with more care, have done better, 
but he has produced a very readable biography, and such a biography 
was wanted, His picture of Wellesley’s character is decidedly good, 
and he appreciates not only his powers as an “architect of empire” 
—though he does not bring out the fact that Wellesley only worked 
upon the lines which Warren Hastings had drawn—but also the in- 
trinsic value of his work. He describes his relation with Pitt vividly. 
Finally, he has a sharp eye for the dramatic situations in Wellesley’s 
career, and brings them out well in his narrative. 

This is a work which, when complete, will be of the greatest ser- 
vice to the student of Greek history and of classical antiquity.” Like 
all the literary labours of the Germans it is exhaustive of its subject, 
critical in its treatment, and methodical in its arrangement. The 
volumes are intended to constitute a connecting link between a History 
of Greeée, like those of Grote and Curtius, and a Dictionary of Anti- 
quities, like that edited hy Dr. William Smith. Hence they are pri- 
marily destined for those educated readers and scholars who, without 
having made any special investigation into the ancient world, still feel 
the need of making themselves better acquainted with its spirit and 
character. The author has confined himself only to that portion of the 
antiquities of Greece which is adapted to promote an acquaintance with 
the social, political, and religious life of the Greeks in the classical 
period. In the volume under review we have Greece as seen in the 
light of the Homeric epos and of the political organization of the 
Greek State. Everything relating to the State—its idea and condi- 
tions, the distinctions of race, the principal forms of the Constitution, 
the rise and fall of monarchy and oligarchy, the history of the principal 
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Greek States, and the like—is carefully described and accompanied by 
critical comments replete with scholarship. In the second volume 
the religious system and the international relations and institutions of 
Greece will be treated. To advanced school-boys and under-graduates 
.this work will be of great use, as it puts much multifarious reading 
in a brief space and in a convenient form. 

Mr. Bonwick asks the question ‘‘ Who are the Irish?” and those 
who wish to read how he answers it are referred to this brochure.” 
There they will learn much that is new, and we trust, for their sakes, 
though we cannot vouch for the fact, much that is true touching the 
Iberian Irish, the Nemidian Irish, the Fomorian Irish, the Firbolg 
Irish—indeed Irish served up in every conceivable fashion. One 
class of Irish he, however, omits from his ethnological catalogue, the 
Obstructionist Irish. The treatment of this genus should be, however, 
perhaps more penal than literary, - 

Mr. Sharpe is of opinion that the Moabite Stone” is not genuine, 
but of a date far more modern than the time of Mesha. He con- 
siders it a forgery, but not a modern forgery, and concludes that it 
was written a.p. 260, The pamphlet is curious. 
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E gladly welcome Mr. Jefferies amongst the roll of novelists.’ 

The works which he has already published on country subjects 
show not merely a knowledge of these things, butof human nature. Mr. 
Jefferies, too, possesses many of the primary qualifications of the 
novelist, no inconsiderable amount of both wit and humour, great 
facility of description, and a good style which is his own, and not 
copied from somebody else. But a man may possess all these qualifi- 
cations, and yet not be a good novelist. For it should be remembered 
that novel-writing is an art, requiring both time, practice, and industry, 
before even the best acquire any proficiency in it. A man might as well 
on the strength of his power of colour set up as a portrait painter, as 
a man on the strength of his descriptive writing set up as a novelist. 
Although Mr. Jefferies has much to learn, yet his first novel shows a 
clear perception of what is required more than ninety-nine novels out 
of a hundred do. His characters are firmly drawn and individualized. 
Indeed, some of his scenes are photographs. In this respect he some- 
what resembles George Eliot. George Eliot’s descriptions, however, 
rather answer to the French definition of a photograph, “ justice with- 
out mercy.” Mr. Jefferies’ scenes, on the other hand, may be described 
as justice with mercy. In all George Eliot’s sketches there is some- 
































17 “ Who are the Irish?” By James Bonwick. David Bogue. 

18 * An Inquiry into the Age of the Moabite Stone.” By Samuel Sharpe. 
John Russell Smith, Soho Square. 

1 «Greene Ferne Farm.” By Richard Jefferies, Author of ‘‘The Gamekeeper 
at Home,” ‘‘ Wild Life in a Southern Country,” &. Smith, Elder & Co, 1880. 
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thing hard. Mr. Jefferies tones and softens his outlines. Nothing, for 
instance, can be better in this way than the opening scenes in “ Greene 
Ferne Farm” in the churchyard. The dialogue between the two 
farmers, ‘the thousand pound man,” and the agricultural aristocrat 
is admirably natural. Equally good is the analysis, which immediately 
follows, of the mental state of the squire. The touches are light and 
yet deep. And here we will take an opportunity of expressing a hope 
that Mr. Jefferies will not fall into George Eliot’s deplorable trick of 
giving usa scientific phraseology. At present he shows no signs of it. 
He has, as we have already said, a good style of his own. We shall 
look forward with interest to his next novel. 

Another novel, which we can recommend, is Mr. Gibbon’s ‘‘ Queen 
of the Meadow.”* The whole is thoroughly fresh from the Queen down 
to the meadows over which she rules. What, however, to which we 
should wish to draw attention, is the fact that a three-volumed novel is 
illustrated, and bound with a cover which is not merely two flapping 
boards, but a piece of workmanship. We quite admit that both the 
illustrations and the binding might be better, but it is a great thing 
that an attempt in this direction has been made. We remember very 
well the astonishment with which a firm of publishers received some 
twenty years ago a proposal from a well-known artist to illustrate a 
three-volume novel. ‘ It would ruin us,” exclaimed the senior partner. 
We believe, however, that the day is fast approaching when publishers, 
unless they choose to be ruined, will have to bring out their novels in 
a very different style to what they now do. In the meanwhile we 
welcome Mr. Gibbon’s volumes as the beginning of a new era in 
novel-illustration and novel-binding. 

Running men have, we believe, the expression of “ getting a second 
wind,” If we may be allowed such a phrase, Holme Lee has got her 
second literary wind. For years past she has been deplorably dull. 
She has suddenly woke up into life, in ‘“‘ Mrs. Denys of Cote.”* To all 
mothers who are at a loss to know what new novel to put into the hands 
of their daughters, we would recommend Holme Lee’s last story. 

If “Leon Brook”* is not a woman he ought to be. The critics of the 
last generation used to say, that you were quite safe in pronouncing a 
novel to be by a woman when you met with a carriage drawn by two 
greys in the first chapter. We are more inclined to rely for internal 
evidence upon the dressmaker: the dressmaker appears so constantly in 
“George Rayner” in various forms, that we have no alternative but to 
pronounce that it is written by a woman, Whether it is written by a 
woman or not is of small matter in comparison with the fact that the 
dresses and the millinery will certainly give women the intensest 
pleasure. 





2 **Queen of the Meadow.’ A Novel. By Charles Gibbon, Author of 
“ Robin Gray,” ‘In Honour Bound,” &. London: Chatto & Windus. 1880. 

3 “‘Mrs. Denys of Cote.” By Holme Lee, Author of “Sylvia Holt’s 
Daughter,” &c. London: Smith, Elder & Co. 1880, 

‘George Rayner.” A Story. By Leon Brook. London: Chapman & 
Hall. 1880. 
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Once more we have our old friend “Ouida.”* She is the same 
gushing personage as she was when we made her acquaintance some 
fifteen years ago in “Strathmore.” We have the same vast amount of 
learning, the same bright wit, and the same intimate acquaintance, not 
merely with the nobility of our own land, but apparently of every 
country in the world. To be serious, we wish that Ouida could be 

ed to take a leaf out of some quiet, pure tale, like “From 
Generation to Generation.”* Such a book does good, “ Ouida’s” nothing 
but harm. 

“‘ Mademoiselle de Mersac”’ breaks entirely new ground. We are 
introduced toa French family settled in Algeria. In this, however, 
there is no particular novelty. New combinations are obtained by 
leaving a French girl with an inheritance provided for under the pro- 
visions of English law. What with the French law, and what with 
French ideas about marriage, endless complications soon arise. The 
Franco-German war, too, breaks out. -T'wo suitors, an Englishman 
and a Frenchman, appear on the scene. Matters are additionally 
complicated by the heroine’s favourite brother being involved with 
this Frenchman in various gambling transactions. At this point it is 
that the author is able to cut the knot of the difficulties by the appli- 
cation of the English law. The whole story is admirably written, but 
the gambling scenes are, perhaps, amongst the best. 

The author of “Worthless Laurels”* aims a little too much at 
mere smart writing. Here, for instance, is one sentence out of many, 
which might be quoted: “ The great Mr. Green would appear to be 
one of the numerous Marlowe class, who can be quite easy and eloquent 
with ladies of the barmaid order, but take them into a drawing-room 
and they find themselves unable to say, Bo! to the proverbial goose.” 
(Vol. I. 160.) If the writer is in possession of any new facts with 
regard to Marlowe, she had better at once publish them, instead of 
indulging in an ill-natured sneer against one who, had he lived, would, 
in the opinion of many good judges, have been superior to even 
Shakspeare himself. : 

In “ Aground in the Shallows,”’ we have the usual will scene 
which has been done so often. Here, however, it is worked out with 
a good deal of cleverness, and takes a real place in the story. Some 
of the descriptions of scenery, especially that in the fourth chapter, of 
Edinburgh and the Firth of Forth, are particularly good. The whole 
story, in short, shows refinement and cultivation. 





5 “Moths.” A Novel. By Ouida. London: Chatto & Windus. 1880. 

6 **From Generation to Generation.” By Lady Augusta Noel London : 
Macmillan & Co. 1880. 

7 * Mademoiselle de Mersac.’ By W. E. Norris, Author of “ Heaps of 
Money.” London: Smith, Elder & Co. 1880. 

8 “Worthless Laurels.” By Emily Carrington. London: Griffith and 
Farran. 1880. 

® ** Aground in the Shallows.” By C. Ray, Translator of “The Emperor and 
the Galilean,” from the Norwegian. London: Rivingtons & Co. 1879. 
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Description, too, is the strong point in “Tender and True.””, The 
opening scenes will bear comparison with any of the best descriptive 
writing of the day. What if requires is more compression. The 
author appears to have seen a great deal of the world. He has, too, 
visited out-of-the-way places. Thus, we have an account of the 
Andaman Islands, and the Andamans, which is evidently written from 
personal observation. Something more than a mere good word may 
be said for ‘‘ Tender and True.” 

““Wappermouth”" is rather too loud in its tones to suit our 
taste. Here, for instance, is a passage which appears to us neither 
better nor worse than the generality of the book. A rich city man 
engages an artist to paint his portrait for fifty pounds. The picture 
did not please the rich city man, who knocks it off the easel and then 
jumps upon it, and refuses to pay more than five pounds. The artist, 
to revenge himself, goes to the rich city man’s office and flings a big 
bottle of ink at his head. Those who like this kind of writing may 
find plenty of it in ‘‘ Wappermouth.” 

“Dowdenham”” is a far better story than might have been 
expected from the silly preface, As to the remarks which the fictitious 
publisher makes upon the severity of criticism, it is, as a simple matter 
of fact, untrue. The great fault of the criticism of the day is its 
excessive leniency and carelessness. Critics have, as a rule, far too 
much to do to read the books attentively, and so, to save themselves 
trouble, pour out an amount of wishy-washy praise, which does 
nothing else but harm. As to the publisher's statement that “critics 
are rodent, gnawing animals” (p. 13), they are, instead of being like 
rats, more like a set of tame, purring, elderly cats. ‘ Dowdenham,” 
however, does deserve some praise. It contains many good jokes, one 
of the best being a new argument for marriage with a deceased wife’s 
sister, that a man would then only have one mother-in-law. Lastly’ 
the author has added a glossary of all the provincial words used in the 
story. We wish that other novelists could be induced to follow his 
example. 

Only one translation of a foreign novel appears this quarter.” The 
name of Mr. Baring-Gould ought to be a guarantee for the general 
accuracy of the version. This book, however, is printed in such a 
very small type that we fear many readers will be obliged to put it 
down before they have got through the first volume, as we have been 
obliged to do. 

. Far better, however, than all the novels put together is Mr. Giles’s"* 





10 «*Tender aud True.” A Novel. By William Arthur Law, late 21st RS. 
:Fusiliers, London: Rivingtons & Co. 1880. 
| 11 Wappermouth.” A Novel. By W. Theodore Hickman, London: 
Chapman & Hall. 1879. 

12 “ Dowdenham.” A Tale of High Life in the Present Period. By W. R. 
Anchetill. London: Marcus Ward & Co. 1879. i 

18 “Ernestine.” A Novel. By the Anthoress of ‘‘The Vulture Maiden.” 
London : Thomas De La Rue & Co. 1879. 

4 “Strange Stories from a Chinese Studio.” Translated and Illustrated by 
Herbert A. Giles, of H.M.’s Consular Service. London: Thomas De La Rue 
&Co, 1880. 
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“ Strange Stories from a Chinese Studio.” They will meet all tastes. 
Here is the way pear-trees are grown. A poor Tarist priest in rags 
begged some pears from a Chinese costermonger. The Chinese 
costermonger, just as one of our own would, omitting the oaths, refused. 
In vain the Tarist priest pleaded. The costermonger was obdurate. 
At last a bystander bought one for the poor ragged priest. ‘ Fetch 
me a little water,” cried the priest. The water was fetched. The 
priest then made a hole in the earth, and put one of the pips from the 
pear into it. Then he took the water, and watered the ground. 
Immediately there sprang up a large pear-tree, bearing the most delicious 
pears. These the priest handed round to the crowd. The priest then 
hacked the tree down, and disappeared. The costermonger who had 
been intently watching the proceedings turned round and perceived 
that his pears had also disappeared, and also one of the barrow handles. 
He at once saw how the miracle had been accomplished, that his 
barrow-handle had been the pear-tree stem, and his own fruit the 
delicious pears. Of course, in these days, when Dr. Siemens can, by 
the aid of the electric light make tulips bloom in half-an-hour, we 
should explain the matter differently. The reader, however, will find 
in “Strange Stories from a Chinese Studio,” far more wonderful 
tales, which cannot be explained by Dr. Siemens and the electric light. 
A more amusing book we have not met with for a long time. It will 
certainly delight both old and young. 

Perhaps, too, along with the works of fiction we ought to class 
“Old Celtic Romances,” though we by no means feel sure of the 
ground upon which we are treading. Some of the best stories may 
be found under “The Fairy Palace of the Quicken Trees.” Very 
poetical, too, is the story of ‘‘ Prince Conla of the Golden Hair and the 
Fairy Maiden.” The prince was the son of King Conn, the Hundred 
Fighter. One day, as he stood on the Royal Hill of Usna with his 
father, he met a lady very beautiful, who was invisible to all else. 
The story goes on to tell how he deserts the palace, and lives with 
her and her sister fairies among the green hills, where they never 
grow old, and know no sickness nor sorrow. 

The poetry of the quarter is very poor. The greater number of the 
volumes are fit only 

“ estivas convolvere sardas, 

Aut piper aut calvas hinc operire nuces.” 
One book alone stands out from the mass—Mrs. Webster’s “ Dis- 
guises.”"* And yet the author can hardly expect either profit or fame 
from it. It is useless for critics to say that five-act plays should not be 
written, whilst authors continue to write them. Critics might as 
well criticise the east wind, and expect to change the laws of meteor- 
ology. The reason why poets of Mrs. Webster's rank write dramas is 





%% “Old Celtic Romances.” Translated from the Gaelic. By P. W. Joyce, 
T.C.D., M.R.I.A, London: C. Kegan Paul & Co. 1879. 

16 “ Disguises.” A Drama. By Augusta Webster. London: C. Kegan 
Paul & Co. 1879. 
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very obvious—because here only can they find real scope for their 
genius. Ina five-act play they are able, if we may use so strong a 
term, to give vent to their feelings and passions under the mask of 
impersonality. They can also give to the world, by means of their 
characters, their own views on social questions no less than on religion, 
and this, too, in the most effective manner. The five-act play, too, 
admits of many measures. It sails not with one sail. Above all here 
can the artist indulge in the artist’s truest delight—that of drawing 
character? For these reasons poets, like Mrs. Webster, find in the 
five-act drama the only channel into which they can freely pour their 
thoughts. Yet the five-act drama is virtually dead. It would be 
well, therefore, for writers like Mrs. Webster to endeavour to meet 
the difficulty in some new way. We want some of the old wine, but 
it must be in a new bottle. We cannot, of course, in the limited room 
at our command in this section now make any suggestions on so diffi- 
cult a subject. To do so would require an article. One thing, how- 
ever, we should do well to remember—that it is the greatest of errors 
in our day to follow the Elizabethan dramatists in having five acts. 
No modern audience will put up with such an allowance. The 
theatre in the days of Shakspeare was to our forefathers a kind of 
club—Mudie’s, theatre, and Royal Institution all combined. Now it 
is simply a theatre, attended no longer by the intellectual classes, 
except on rare occasions. Whether the intellectual classes might be 
won back by such writers as Tennyson and Mrs. Webster, if they 
would but adapt themselves to new forms of art, is the problem. We 
believe that the love for dramatic exhibition is as strong as ever. 
That will not easily die. But there must be also a change not merely 
in the form of the representation, but in the hours of performance. 
And this brings us to the point. At this moment there is springing 
up a strong feeling for what is called “ afternoon theatres.” Here is 
the golden opportunity for such writers as Mrs. Webster. In the new 
theatre music must play a most important part. Above all things 
lyrical poetry is Mrs. Webster’s strong point. Here, for instance, is a 
delightful song, which borrows nothing from the Elizabethan dramatists, 
but is essentially modern in feeling :— 
“ Dearest, this one day we own, 
Stolen from the crowd and press, 
Let it be sweet silence’s. 
We two, heart in heart, alone ; 
Any speech were less. 
We are weary, even thus, 
Talk might turn to discontent 
Else be practised merriment ; 
Earth and sky will speak for us 
Nearer as we meant. 
We two in the stillness, dear, 
Fair dreams come without our quest ; 
Not to talk of life is best. 
Ah, our holiday is here, 
Let it all be rest,” 
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Here is one again which opens up quite a new vein. Lying has often 
been defended, but never so gracefully. 
“Tell thee truth, sweet ; no. 
Truth is cross and sad and cold; 
Lies are pitiful and kind, 
Honey-soft as Love’s own tongue ; 
Let me, love, lie so. 
Lies are like a summer wind, 
Wooing flower-buds to unfold. 
Lies will last while men are young. 
Tell thee truth, love ; no. 
Let me sweet, lie so. 
Lies are Hope’s light ministers, 
Footless birds upon the wing : 
Truth’s a name for plodding care : 
Tell thee truth, sweet ; no. 
Truth’s the east-wind en the Spring— 
*Tis the wind, not spring-time errs, 
Lies will last while maids are fair, 
Let me lie, love, so.’ 
Whether the moralist, after he had read this, would have said magis 
amica veritas may be doubted. We have no more room for any 
further extracts. We should have liked to have given some passages 
showing Mrs. Webster’s dramatic power and insight into human nature. 
We trust, however, that the two lyrical pieces, which we have already 
quoted, will send readers to the work itself. If they will not, most 
certainly no words of ours will. 

We have but little heart to take up the other plays which lie on 
our table. The first'’ bears the honoured name of Richard Hengist 
Horne. It is full of fine passages and beautiful lines, but we fear that 
it will be utterly unappreciated by the public. Mr. Horne’s “ Patriot 
Martyrs” is written for the stage, but he candidly admits that until 
there is a complete change in our theatres there is no chance of its 
representation. 

Some of Mr. Kindon’s “ Dramatic Sketches” * show power. More 
power, however, is shown in Mr. Elford’s “ Philip II.” What his 
lines require is more polish. The thought is always good, but there 
is a want of sweetness and harmony in many passages. Mr. Elford has 
most certainly true dramatic instincts, 

Violet Fane’s” verses seldom rise much above mere prettiness. 
There is a grace and ease about them, and the author probably does 
not aim at anything higher. iii the best pieces may be 








17 “Tura Dibalzo; or, The Patriot Martyrs.” A Tragedy. By Richard 
Hengist Horne. London: Newman & Co. 1880. 

18 “¢ Poems and Dramatic Sketches.” By Joseph Kindon, B.A. London: 
Newman & Co. 1879. 

19 “ Philip II.: A Dramatic Romance.” By John E‘ford. London: C, 8. 
Palmer. 1880. 

% ‘Collected Verses.”” By Violet Fane, Author of ‘‘ Denzil Place,” ‘‘ Queen 
of the Fairies,” &c. London: Smith, Elder & Co. 1880. 
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mentioned “ A May Song” and “ Afterwards,” which show a deeper 
vein of feeling than we generally find. 

If Mr. Keightley™ is, as we infer from his preface, only twenty 
years of age, he may achieve something. At present he gives us too 
many echoes of Tennyson and Keats. We by no means insinuate 
that he is in any way a plagiarist. Far from this. It is his general 
manner, style, and colouring which reminds us of those two great 
poets. It would, however, become Mr. Keightley to be a little more 
-modest about his own poems. 

A little more modesty, too, would be becoming in Mr. Washington 
Moon.” He has given a Lecture upon poetry, and, by way of 
illustrating what poetry should be, quotes his own verses. This is 
much as if a man should write a treatise on ethics and illustrate each 
of the virtues by his own acts. 

We need do ne more than call attention to a new edition of 
Mrs. Pfeiffer's “ Sonnets and Songs.” ™* 

In Mr. Main’s ‘“‘ Treasury of English Sonnets” we have a most 
comprehensive work. We have only one or two faults to find. In 
the first place we should have preferred it, after the fashion of Leigh 
Hunt's collection, in two volumes. In its present form it is a little too 
cumbrous to hold for any length of time. For it should be re- 
membered that Mr. Main’s book is one not merely to consult, but to 
read. Further, too, it should be remembered that sonnets are not 
merely to be read, but to be pondered over. We turn the pages of a 
collection like Mr. Main’s slower than we do those of other books. 
Further, we think that in his zeal to throw a wide net, and to be 
thoroughly catholic, Mr. Main has admittted one or two sonnets which 
we should have rejected. This, however, is a matter of mere taste. 
There must be, we suppose, some weak sonnets for weak brethren. 
Mr. Main’s notes, which take up nearly half the volume, but which 
we would not wish to be a line shorter, are simply delightful. They 
are full of learning, and, of what learning so often misses, delicate 
criticism and appreciation of each author. We are glad to see that 
Mr. Main does justice in a note to Ellison’s sonnets, whom he calls 
“the ablest and sweetest-voiced of Wordsworth’s disciples.” Fifty 
years have now nearly passed since Ellison first published his sonnets. 
Leigh Hunt warmly welcomed them, and gave several of them a place 
in his collection. As Mr. Main remarks, the author of “ Rab and his 
Friends” declared they were “as full of poetry as an impassioned 
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grape of its noble liquor.” With regard to Ellison’s pseudonymous 
volume, published under the name of Henry Browne, to which 
Mr. Main alludes at page 413, we may mention that it was noticed 
at some length in the April Number of this Review for 1875. 
Mr. Ellison, we may add, died at the beginning of the present year, 
without a word of notice from the literary papers, although at one 
time he was looked upon as the coming poet. His sonnets are 
certainly not for all readers. He was too intent upon the substance to 
pay sufficient attention to the form. Yet he has written some sonnets « 
of exquisite beauty, worthy of his master, Wordsworth. We should 
imagine that a selection of these, if judiciously made; might prove 
attractive to the general public. To return to Mr. Main, let us add 
one more word of general praise as to the excellence of his collection, 
and most strongly recommend it to all lovers of the sonnet. 

Mr. Elliott’s work was much wanted.” It is a treasury which 
might, however, be considerably enlarged, of the best wit and humour 
of English poetry. When we look at our comic papers we are apt to 
underrate our own native genius in this direction. Mr. Elliott’s book 
recalls us to our own stores. It is not until we have turned over 
his pages that we remember our real wealth, The wit and humour of 
the past is decidedly superior to that of the present. Ever since our 
School Board system has been established, our professional jokers have 
been joking upon education. Comic papers have converted the 
subject into their stock-in-trade. The clown at the pantomime has 
yearly made laughter out of the little boy who goes to school instead 
of carrying his father’s dinner to him. But Brome, who wrote the 
“‘ Antipodes” about 1630, has beaten both clowns and professional 
jokers with their own weapons. Here, for instance, is a scene from the 
‘““Antipodes” where old men are sent to school, the fooling of which 
is delightful :— 

“Servant (to his young master). How well you saw 
Your father to school to-day knowing how apt 
He is to play the truant ! 
Son. But he is not 
Yet gone to school. 

Servant. Stand by, and you shall see, 

( Zuter Tunez Otp Men with satchels.] 

All Three (singing). Domine, domine, duster, 

Three knaves in a cluster. 

Son. Oh! this is gallant pastime. Nay, come on. 

Is this your school ? Was that your lesson, ha ? 


First Old Man. Pray now, good son, indeed, indeed —— 
S Indeed 


on. 
You shall to school. Away with him, and take 
Their wagships with him, the whole cluster of them. 

Second Old Man. You sha’n’t send us now, no you sha’n’t. 





25 ‘¢The Witty and Humorous Side of the English Poets.” With a Variety of 
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Third Old Man. We be none of your father, no us be’n’t. 
Son. Away with them, I say, and tell their schoolmistress , 

What truants they are, and bid her pay them soundly. 
All Three. Oh! Oh! Oh! 
Lady. Alas! will nobody beg pardon for 

The poor old boys? 
Traveller. Do men of such fair years thus go to school ? 
Gentleman. They would die dunces else. 

These were great scholars in their youth; but when 

Age grows upon men here, their learning wastes 

And so decays, that if they live until 

Threescoré, their sons send them to school again. 

They’d die as speechless else as new-born children. 
Traveller. *Tis a wise nation; and the piet. 

Of the young men most rare and commendable. 

Yet give me, as a stranger, leave to beg 


Their liberty this day. 
Si *Tis granted. 


on. 
Hold up your heads, and thank the gentleman, 
Like scholars, with your heels now. 
The Three Old Men. Gratias, gratias, gratias. [Zzeunt, singing.” 


We would recommend this point of view to some of our burlesque 
writers. English epigrams do not show to advantage in Mr. Elliott’s 
volume. They all appear to be written rather with a bludgeon than 
with the classic stylus. They are all too personal. Beauty, as in 
the Greek anthology, is scarcely ever aimed at. Such collections as 
Wellesley’s “ Anthologia Polyglotta,” and Hang’s and Weisser’s 
“‘ Epigrammatische Anthologie,” are redolent of poetry. The English 
epigram is too acrid. It lacks good nature, to say nothing of still 
higher qualities. Amongst the best is one by Lord Holland on 
Southey :— 

“Our Laureate Bob defends the king, 
He takes his cash and will not sing. 
Yet on he goes, I know not why, 
Singing for us who will not buy.” 


Here is another by Lord Erskine on Sir Walter Scott’s long-for- 
gotten poem, “ The Field of Waterloo :”— 


“On Waterloo’s ensanguined plain, 
Lie tens of thousands of the slain: 
But none by sabre or the shot, 
Fell half so flat as Walter Scott.” 

Here, again, is a well-known one by Porson on some Fellow of 
Trinity College, Cambridge, but which is so good that it never grows 
old, the test of true wit — . 

“ Here lies a Doctor of Divinity, 
Who was a Fellow, too, of Trinity : 
He knows as much about Divinity, 
As other Fellows do of Trinity.” 

Here, however, is perhaps the very best in the collection, of the 
author of which nothing seems to be known. If it had not been 
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written in such a see-saw, common-place rhythm, it would have been 
in its way nearly perfect :— 


** When Orpheus went down to the regions below, 
Which men are forbidden to see, 
He tuned up his lyre, as old histories show, 
To set his Eurydice free. 


All Hell was astonished a person so wise 
Should rashly endanger his life, 

And venture so far; but how vast their surprise 
When they heard that he came for his wife! 


To find out a punishment due for his fault 
Old Pluto long puzzled his brain ; 

But Hell had not‘torments sufficient, he thought— 
So he gave him his wife baek again. 


But pity succeeding soon vanquished his heart, 
And pleased with his playing so well, 

He took her again in reward of his art,— 
Such merit had music in Hell.” 


Of Mr. Elliott’s own performance we can speak favourably. His 
criticisms are sound, and generally in good tuste. We think that he 
somewhat overrates Moore, as well as certain living writers. We think, 
too, that he might have given the famous passage from the “ Rolliad,” 
beginning “Ye reverend prelates, robed in sleeves of lawn,” which 
contains all the essentials of an epigram, though it does not conform 
to the conditions laid down in the Greek epigram of Cyrillus. Under 
Tennyson, Mr. Elliott might have quoted in full “The Northern 
Farmer,” both old and new style. On the next page he has some 
interesting speculations on Mr, Tennyson’s power of satire. He appo- 
sitely quotes from the ‘Sea Dreams” Tennyson’s description of a 
modern religious hypocrite, the very best thing ever done for incisive- 
ness since the days of Pope, and remarks that the man who wrote this 
could write more if he would. The reason why Tennyson has not 
written more in the same vein Mr. Elliott rightly gives. Wordsworth, 
who, by the way, could say far severer things than the world gives 
him credit for, expressed himself much to the same effect as Tennyson 
has done as to the reasons why he would never write a line of satire. 
“* Most mischievous foul sin is chiding sin.” We do not think worse 
of Addison for Pope’s “ Atticus,” but only of Pope himself. Once 
more, to go on with our small cavilling, we wish that Mr. Elliott had 
given us some of the best politicakepigrams from some of our contem- 
poraries—such, for instance, as the “‘ Buckinghamshire Buffoon” and 
“ My Name is Stoker Bill,” from the Pall Mall Gazette, and, above 
all, the rondelle on “The Wild D. 7.” in the Examiner. But we 
shall hope to see all these and many more in Mr. Elliott's next edition. 
In the meanwhile we heartily thank him for what he has done. 

It would be interesting to compare some of the epigrams, which 
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Mr. Webb has selected for us from Martial,* with the best of our 
own English ones, which Mr. Elliott has chosen. Ours would stand 
in much the same relation to Martial’s as Martial’s do to the collec- 
tion which goes under the general name of the Greek Anthology. 
If, as Mr. Webb says, though we are somewhat inclined to doubt the 
statement when put in such an unqualified manner, “that of all.the 
Latin poets Martial is one of the least generally known and appre- 
ciated,” it is because his glories are eclipsed by the Greek Epigram- 
matists. Mr. Webb’s translation varies a good deal in merit. Critics 
will probably also vary a good deal in their estimate of its value. Hic 
spinas colligit, ille rosas, It is, however, as far as we have observed, 
always faithful. Here are one or two of his happiest versions. The 
first shall be on a subject upon which Martial is never tired of writing 
—baldness, Some one, to hide his loss of hair, had wrapped his head 
in a woollen muffler, under pretence of having the ear-ache :— 


“You wrap your bald head, and pretend 
You’ve got the ear-ache, But, my friend, 
Your hair it is, if truth were known, 
That aches to think how scant ’tis grown.” 

Here is another on a poet who, when reciting, wrapped his throat 
up in a woollen muffler :— 

** Why, ere your verses you recite, 
Thus muffle up your throat so tight ? 
?Twould better suit this crowd that hears : 
Give us that wool to stuff our ears.” 


These specimens may, perhaps, induce English readers to go to Mr, 
Webb’s book for themselves. 

Mr. Swinburne’s work upon Shakspeare” is most disappointing, 
Searcely anywhere—we might almost say nowhere—does Mr. Swin- 
burne assume a judicial attitude. He writes in a white heat of fury. 
He is either revelling in ecstacies of praise or of vituperation. As 
Publius S;rus says of a woman, Mr. Swinburne Aut amat, aut odit ; 
nihil est tertium. His very dedication to Mr. Halliwell-Phillipps does 
not seem to be written so much out of love to Mr. Halliwell-Phillipps 
as out of hatred to somebody else. Now, we are not going into any 
discussion of the quarrel between Mr. Swinburne and his opponents. 
_ We think that they are both equally to blame. Both have used an 
amount of vituperation which is, to say the very least, simply a dis- 
grace to literature. The affair, however, opens up a much wider 
question. When we reflect that the last generation of Shakspearians 
committed both theft and forgery by wholesale, and that the present 
generation roundly abuse and calumniate each other on such paltry 
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questions as the spelling of Shakspeare’s name and the pronunciation 
of a word, we are tempted to ask what is the use of the study of 
Shakespeare? Is this all that you have learnt out of Shakspeare 
—to thieve, to forge, and to revile one another like a parcel of fish- 
fags? Milton was of opinion that the object of reading and of studying 
was to improve our moral conduct; but the object of studying Shak- 
speare would seem to be to deteriorate it. Shakspearians are very 
much like religious people. In their zeal for their god they forget 
all his commandments. They are ready to persecute one another 
over a letter. Every difference of opinion with them is a difference of 
principle. As to Mr. Swinburne’s book, all pleasure in reading it is 
destroyed by the constant sneers and innuendoes with which it 
abounds. Of course, as in everything which Mr. Swinburne writes, 
traces of genius abound, and here and there really eloquent passages 
are to be found. Those who have never assented to Pope’s mercenary 
view of Shakspeare, and those also who have for themselves discovered, 
by comparison with the older work, how Shakspeare’s poetry was 
a labour of love, will be glad to meet with Mr. Swinburne’s remarks 
upon “Hamlet.” His criticisms upon the “ Taming of the Shrew,” 
and especially upon the ‘‘ Winter’s Tale,” are also good. But what 
after all does it come to? Had Mr. Swinburne’s criticisms been ten 
times as good as they are, we could willingly have dispensed with them 
all for another “ Atalanta in Calydon,” or another ‘Songs Before 
Sunrise.” Mr. Swinburne is essentially a poet, and not a critic. 
Goethe used to complain that every cobbler wanted to be a poet, but in 
this case it is the poet who wants to be the cobbler. 

After Mr. Swinburne’s essay on Shakspeare, we may fitly notice 
Mr. Tancock’s handy little volume of Marlowe’s “Edward the 
Second.”** We trust that it may be followed by other plays of Mar- 
lowe. Mr. Dyce’s edition of Marlowe is far too unwieldly, whilst the 
print, which has become clogged up in the recent stereotype editions, 
is far too small. We wish, however, that Mr. Tancock, or some other 
scholar, would give us a selection from Marlowe’s works, brought out 
somewhat in the way that ‘Specimens of the Earlier English Poets” 
were brought out, in a convenient form, and clear, handsome type. 
We have long had the “ Beauties of Messinger,” and it is high time 
that we had, in some accessible form, the writings of one of whose 
“ Hero and Leander,” Ben Jonson said, “it was more fit for admira- 
tion than parallel.” Of Mr. Tancock’s edition of “ Edward the 
Second” we can say that it fairly holds its own place beside Dr. 
Wright's editions of Shakspeare’s Select Plays, and this is no small 


praise. 
Mr. Paton continues his “‘ Hamnet” edition of Shakspeare” with 
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most praiseworthy industry. Whatever we may think about his views 
upon capital letters in the first folio, one thing is certain, that his 
introductions to each play are always pleasant reading, and that we 
are certain to learn something new from them. Further, Mr. Paton 
sets a most excellent example to all Shakspearian editors and com- 
mentators—he is never acrimonious. He has received many hard 
blows, but he goes straight on his way without ever as much as look- 
ing aside. His Introduction to the ‘ Winter’s Tale” is quite as inte- 
resting as any of those which have preceded it. From it we learn 
that the Play contains double the number of emphasis-capitals which 
any other Play does, Further, Mr.: Paton thinks that there is good 
reason for believing that the manuscript used in the press-room was 
one of those upon which Shakspeare had bestowed especial care, and 
upon which also the printers had taken especial pains. In his general 
commentary on the Play, Mr. Paton has some interesting remarks on 
the words “ primerose,” and “barne.” He also prefers to write 
“‘Mayster,” “ preuyns,” and “ reysons,” for dialectical reasons, but upon 
this the English Dialect Society may have something to say to him. 
The question how far the Elizabethan dramatists used genuine pro- 
vincialisms, or how far they adopted a more stage conventional dialect, 
largely partaking of West country words and phrases, requires to be 
thoroughly examined. Without committing ourselves to any views 
about the emphasis-capitals, we sincerely trust that Mr. Paton will 
continue his labours, for his edition is one of the most convenient, 
and best printed, which we have. 

We regret that the pressure upon our space will not allow us to give 
our usual notice of the new volume of the English Dialect Society.” 
We must content ourselves with saying that the two reprints, one 
edited by Mr. Elworthy, and the other by Professor Skeat, are, per- 
haps, the two best bits of work in this line as yet done by the 
Society. Professor Skeat asks for some suggestions as to further re- 
prints. We would venture to recommend that the rare “ Devonshire 
Dialogue” should be reprinted in the same manner that Mr. Elworthy 
has edited the “ Exmoor Scolding,” with notes at the foot of the text, 
culling attention to all peculiarities, and a full Glossary atthe end. In 
editing ‘“‘ A Bran New Work,” by William de Worfat, that is, William 
of Overthwaite, or, in other words, the Rev. William Hutton, who 
died in 1811, Professor Skeat brings out the curious fact that the 
real Glossary must be looked for in the Rev. John Hutton’s “ Tour 
to the Caves in the Environs of Ingleborough and Settle,” and not in 
the Glossary at the end of the book itself. 

Dr. Charnock does not pretend to have given us an exhaustive 
Glossary of the county of Essex." On the contrary, he tells us that 
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he has simply noted down the provincialisms which he has heard 
during several pedestrian tours through the district. Still, even this 
contribution is most valuable. There cannot be too many labourers 
in the field. We trust that Dr. Charnock may be tempted to print 
other glossaries of provincialisms which he may have noted down 
in his pedestrian tours through other counties. 

The remaining books we must deal with briefly. Mr. MacColl™ 
gives us an interesting account of the Ober-Amergau Passion Play, 
which is reprinted from the Times. The Honourable Mrs. Henry 
Chetwynd’s™ description of life, not merely in a German village but 
in North Germany, is also vividly written ; one of her tales is too good 
to omit. She met with a polyglot sailor on the Elbe, a Dane; upon 
asking him which language he liked best, his reply was, “I like all 
languages when they are well spoken, but English is the best of all 
to be angry in,” and certainly the resources of our tongue in cursing, 
and in Billingsgate generally, are not to be despised. 

Amongst reprints we may call especial attention to the new edition 
of Thackeray’s Ballads.“ It is emphatically a book for the drawing- 
room table. 

Dr. Andrew Wood’s version of Schiller®* calls for no particular 
notice. It possesses, however, one great recommendation—the German 
text is printed opposite to the English version, which has the merit of 
being faithful. 

A few children’s books remain over from Christmas, which will 
serve now as Easter presents. Amongst them may be mentioned Miss 
Herba Stretton’s nicely written story “In Prison and Out,”” and 
Miss Callwell’s “ Legends of Olden Times.”” Other interesting books 
for children are “ Edna”® and “ Ysobel’s Thimble.”” Lastly come 
“ Chit-Chat” by “ Puck,” illustrated by Miss Sibree, who illustrated 
“ Alice,” not in Wonderland, but on the stage, and Mrs. Molesworth’s 
“Tapestry Room,”™ with its woodcuts by Mr. Crane. Mr. Crane is 
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always best when he has to deal with poetical and humorous subjects— 
that is to say when his imagination has full play. So in the “ Tapestry 
Room” we find that his best things are the “ Brown Bull of Norrawa” 
with its new Europa ; the procession of the comical animals which 
might have been imported from Nuremburg ; and, lastly, the “ Story 
Spinning.” All these are very delightful, full of the true spirit of 
either poetry or humour. 





MISCELLANEA. 


HE passion for translating Homer seems to be as active as ever. 

It is not very long since Mr. Andrew Lang gave the world his prose 
version of the Odyssey, and, behold, another English version of the suffer- 
ings of the woe-worn man issues from the press. “ If,"as Mr. Lang says in 
the preface to his translatior, “the taste and the literary habits of each 
age demand different qualities in poetry, and therefore a different sort 
of rendering of Homer,” then “ Avia,” whoever he or she may be, fulfils 
some at least of the requirements of a good translator. The taste and 
the literary habits, if not of the entire age, at least of the present hour, 
are mirrored with strange fidelity in every line of this curious pro- 
* duction. If some of our firms of fashionable decorators kept on their 
premises a select staff of literary men and women, whose business it 
was to create a literature matching with the sage-green curtains, the 
ebonized wood, the blue-and-white china, the sunflowers and brass 
fenders, and all the rest of the esthetic paraphernalia, this translation 
would represent very fairly the kind of work they would produce. It 
ought to be known as the “esthetic”? Homer; and the idea of an 
“ esthetic” Homer might send a flood of humorous fancies into the 
misty mind of a metaphysician, and bring.a smile to the lips of a cynic 
philosopher. The receipt for ‘ Avia’s” Odyssey has evidently been a 
steady study of Mr. William Morris's “Sigurd the Volsung,” and a 
persistent misapprehension of the spirit of the original poem. The 
most unaffected and straightforward of poets is rendered in an affected 
jargon or slang, and a contorted phraseology which is perhaps supposed 
to simulate the rugged vigour of old English song, and is really a 
successful specimen of new English euphuism. But while we con- 
demn the defects of this version of the Odyssey, we must not shut our 
eyes to its merits. With all its affectations and nonsense it has a true 
poetic feeling in it which lends it a grace and beauty and melody that 
go far to redeem its follies. It is the kind of work that any poetic 
young man or woman might do who was given Mr. Andrew Lang's 
quaintly-archaic prose version and Mr. Morris’s “ Sigurd,” and told to 
make a poetic version of the Odyssey out of the compound. But it 
must be said that without the poetic faculty the work could not have 
been done, so we safely award to “ Avia” the laurel wreath of a true 
singer whose gifts have been for the time misplaced. Only those who 
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persist in regarding the tale of Troy from the medieval point of view, 
that is, from the point of view of the “ Troilus and Cressida” of 
Chaucer and of Shakspeare’s play, could regard ‘‘Avia’s” Odyssey with 
favour. To begin with, the metre which went so well with the wild 
Horse story of Sigurd and the Niblung hoard and the Valkyrie sisters, 
does not seem to lend itself to the Greek story and the melodious 
Grecian names and to tales of Grecian gods and heroes, Then the 
phraseology! It would need Master Hugh Evans's indignant strength 
of expression at all to do justice to it. It is not, perhaps, quite so 
bad in this respect as Mr. Cayley’s Hexametrical Iliad, which made 
Hector address Priam as “ Belsire,” but it isbad enough. A fair taste 
of its quality may be given when we mention that “ Avia” renders &-yoph 
by “Folkmote.” All the eccentricities and archaisms to which 
Mr. Morris has given the seal of his sanction are liberally introduced 
into the work. As an example, howeyer, of the version at its best, 
we quote the following lines from the Seventh Book, descriptive of the 


garden of Alcinous :— 


“And hard by the doors without was an orchard stretching wide, 
Four acres, and round about was a fence upon every side ; 
And the fat earth fed the root of many a tall tree there. 
The apple-tree lovely of fruit, the pomegranate-tree, and the pear, 
And the fig with its full sweet taste, and the silvery olive’s pride. 
No blight comes ever to waste their fruit, nor in summer-tide, 
Nor yet in the winter it fails, but softly blows evermore 
The breath of the western gales that fairy orchard o’er; 
Here blossoms are blowing, and there, fruits growing, and there ripe store ; 
There is pear after pear that mellows, new clusters that aye gather bloom, 
Fresh apples succeeding their fellows ; new figs in the old figs’-room ; 
And there is a fruitful plot with vines set row upon row, 
Wherein is a warm cleared spot that is parched by the strong sun’s glow; 
There clusters are drying, but yonder are lying the heaps that grow 
Ever higher the while they are flinging the spoil into baskets below. 
Ani yonder again are they treading the winefat: and right before 
Setting grapes their blossoms are shedding, and others are darkening o’er. 
And there by the last vine row trim garden beds are seen, 
Where the flowers through the long year blow, where the herbs for ever are 

green. 

Two fountains therein are gushing, and this through'the garden close 
Scattereth all ways rushing, and that to the palace goes, 
Passing beneath the gate, and the townsfolk drink thereof. 
Such are the gifts that the great gods gave to the king that they love.” 


Any one who takes the trouble to compare this with the original 
will see at once how much of the Morris dialect has been grafted on 
to the Greek stem, and how much that exists in the English has no’ 
place in the text. The passage reads like a bit out of the “ Earthly 
Paradise” rather than a fragment of Hellenic rhapsody; but, to do it 
justice, it is exceedingly pretty. 

If the translators of Homer are occasionally fantastic, they are not 
so tiresome as some of the commentators. Mr. Paley on Homer’ is 
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almost, though not quite, as trying a spectacle as Mr. Furnival on 
Shakspeare or Mr. Stanley Jevons on Mill, though he is not so bump- 
tious as the latter nor so tedious as the former. To those who feel 
any keen interest in the question, Mr. Paley’s new dissertation on the 
non-antiquity of what are now known as the Homeric Poems may 
commend itself. How far, however, such discussions advance the lite- 
rary appreciation of the beauty of the tale of Troy, or make men’s 
ears more truly alive to what Mr. Andrew Lang so gracefully calls 
‘“‘the surge and thunder of the Odyssey,” we are unable to conceive. 
If any one starts a New Homer Society Mr. Paley should be elected 
perpetual president. 

The appreciative student of Homer will, however, find matter of 
real value and interest to him in the lengthy Essay on Homeric Greece 
with which Herr Schémann’s first volume on the “Antiquities of Greece” 
opens.” Herr Schiémann has not the eloquent speech and varied 
diction which lends so great a charm to Mr. Gladstone’s Homeric 
studies, but he is profoundly learned and deeply imbued with the 
spirit of sober criticism, which gives great weight and importance to 
his opinions, and to the conclusions he draws from his study of the life 
of the Homeric poems. One point in this Essay seems to call for com- 
ment. Herr Schimann states with perfect accuracy that ‘a custom 
which among us would probably be censured as in the highest degree 
immoral, according to which not only female slaves, but even the 
unmarried daughters of the king, render every kind of ministration to 
men in the bath, in Homer appears perfectly harmless, and certainly 
furnishes an argument for the morality rather than the immorality of 
both sexes.” This is perfectly true as regards the majority of instances 
in which the washing of men by women is mentioned in the Homeric 
poems, but Herr Schémann makes no mention here of the curiously 
opposite case in Odyssey vi. 217-222, where Odysseus declines 
the proffered ministrations of the maidens of Nausicaa on the ground 
that it is not meet for him to be naked before maidens. Herr 
Schiémann’s study of the Greek State should be mastered by all who 
desire a clearer insight into the modes of life, government, and the 
social conditions of the ancient Grecian world. 

Mr. Bunbury’s long looked-for volumes on Ancient Geography will 
certainly fulfil the expectations that have been formed of them. The 
two volumes contain a body of information that is practically exhaus- 
tive, and the method on which Mr. Bunbury has proceeded with his 
work is at once the most practical and the most agreeable that could 
have been adopted. From Hecateus to Pomponius Mela, respectively 
the first Greek and Latin writer on geography, from the Peripli of the 
Mediterranean to the projections of Claudius Ptolemeus, all that the 
ancient world has left us of its geographical knowledge and mythology 
is considered with the care of a specialist and the ease of an accom- 
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plished man of letters. Those who take up Mr. Bunbury’s volume 
for the sake of instruction will find themselves amused as well as in- 
structed, which cannot be said of many books of so high a scientific 
importance as this is. The maps of the ancient geographers are of 
special value. 

To our mind the most interesting articles in the collection of essays 
on Greek authors, entitled “ Hellenica,” are the ‘“‘Epicurus” of Mr. W. 
Leonard Courtney, and “ The Speeches of Thucydides” of Professor 
Jebb.5 It would be well for the intelligence of the many who delight 
in the present day to style themselves Kpicureans, but most of whom, 
as Mr. George Meredith says, belong to the class Epicurus would 
have kicked out of his garden, to read carefully the first-named essay. 
There they may learn from Mr. Leonard Courtney—who, by the way, 
is, we believe, no relation of the clever journalist and political economist 
of the same name in the House of Commons—what Epicurus as far 
as we can know really taught and thought, and may rise from the 
reading considerably instructed. Most of the other papers err on the 
extreme of being too dry, like Mr. Nettleship’s on “ Plato’s Theory of 
Education,” or too frothy, like those of Mr. G. Myers on “ Aischylus,” 
and F, Myers on “ Greek Oracles.” 

Mr. Stevenson has done good service to the study of architecture by 
his two solid volumes.’ “Solid” is perhaps the best term to apply to 
them, for the information with which they are crammed is conveyed in 
a style which makes little pretence at literary grace. Its author has 
aimed at conveying what he knows and what he thinks, in as direct 
and straightforward a manner as he can, and though he occasionally 
condescends to be flippant, he never indulges in any of those expres- 
sions of thought or imagination which literally light up the pages of 
Viollet je Duc’s architectural works. M. Viollet le Duc wrote like an 
architect who was also a poet—Mr. Stevenson writes like a practical, in- 
telligent builder. But Mr. Stevenson has plenty of ideas and opinions, 
and he has the courage of his opinions to no small degree. Though he is 
evidently a deeply-read student of Ruskin, he does not hesitate to fali 
foul of that master where he seems to have gone astray in a manner 
which will seem dreadfully audacious to Mr. Ruskin’s devotees. Mr. 
Stevenson takes the author of the “Seven Lamps of Architecture” 
very sharply, but very justly, to task for his condemnation of the 
Greek “ fret” in ornamentation as being convicted of ugliness. In 
this, as in other instances, Mr. Ruskin has suffered himself to be mis-" 
led by an unquestioning adherence to the phrases “ Nature” and 
“natural,” and by concluding that whatever did not seem to him to 
be in accordance with his interpretation of these phrases must of 
necessity be bad. All who are interested in architecture—and in the 
present epoch of “ higher culture” every one professes to be—will find 
much pleasure and advantage in reading Mr. Stevenson’s volumes, and 
no one about to build a house would do wisely in omitting to glance 
over the second volume especially, in which house-planning is sensibly 
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discussed and considered in all its bearings. We could wish that some 
of his remarks on the sham Gothic mania of the hour might be widely 
read and taken to heart before too much harm is done by the misdirected 
efforts of well-meaning but ill-informed persons, whose efforts to be 
artistic often produce lamentable results. If Mr. Stevenson’s book 
were carefully studied by persons about to build, we might have less 
of the regulation “high art” houses, too often planned and executed 
by quite incompetent workmen, and more of that true art which has a 
real meaning for everything it does. 

Despite its somewhat formidable title—“ Introduction to the Science 
of Language,” applied to two bulky volumes’—Mr. Sayce’s new work is 
intensely interesting, it might almost be called fascinating. Just now, 
when the science of language is one of the most fashionable studies, the 
book will have great attractions for studious youth and pedantic 
maidenhood, and will doubtless be eagerly devoured by all who wish 
to appear deeply learned in philology. For any such purpose Mr. 
Sayce’s book is eminently suited; for its clearness of style carries so 
easily the profundity of its author's erudition that it will prove as in- 
telligible to a school-girl of nineteen as to any Herr Professor of them 
all. But it must not be supposed that because Mr. Sayce condescends 
to be clear in language and lucid of thought he is superficial or 
has produced a book for shams to “cram” out of. It is one of the 
most scholarly books of the day—a most valuable addition to the 
literature of philological research. It may be considered as an almost 
exhaustive exposition of the whole field of speculation or discovery 
travelled over by philologists up to the present time. 

“ The English Fragments of Heinrich Heine” * are remarkable for the 
accuracy with which the great poet perceived the national character- 
istics of the races which make up the populations of the British Islands, 
Long before Taine he pricked the foibles of the English race with keen 
satire, but he was just and could appreciate their merits. His deifica- 
tion of Napoleon and his detestation of Wellington were absurdly 
extreme, but then Heine always was extreme both in love and in hate. 
Very admirable are those words in his fragment on London in which 
he eloquently, passionately declares “ you may senda philosopher to 
London, but for Heaven’s sake do not send a poet.” Yet, even this is 
not wholly fair. Such a man as Balzac would have seen in London a 
poetic as well as a philosophic side, Heine’s greatest mistake as a critic 
was in supposing that Walter Scott had destroyed his former fame by 
writing his “ Life of Napoleon.” No bad work cancels good, and only 
Heine’s enthusiastic partisanship of Napoleon can have led him to so 
strange an error. The “ English Fragments” ought to be read by 
all reading Englishmen, and the present translation, which is well 
executed, may serve to make them more widely known than they at 
present are. 
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In Elizabeth Glaister’s (whether Miss or Mrs. we know not) volume 
on Needlework, there is some sense, and also a good deal of nonsense.* 
In her observations on Conventionalism in Design she is a little absurd 
at times, but she obviously means very well, and occasionally succeeds 
in doing well. The book is, like most of its series, amateurish in tone, 
and like all amateur work it is bumptious, while the pseudo-artistie 
cant of the hour crops out in almost every page with amusing assertive- 
ness. But it may prove of some use to the average young lady who 
indulges in what she is pleased to call ‘‘ artistic needlework,” if she has 
not gone very far, that is, for the suggestions are rather too obvious to 
be of much use to any practised worker in silks or crewel. 

Mr. Davenport Adams is an indefatigable book-maker of the 
good old type, who is always ready to write anything at a 
moment's noiice, from a history of Greece to an essay on window- 
gardens. We have before us two new works by him on very different 
subjects.” One is devoted to ‘‘ Windsor and the Water-Way Thither.” 
It is chatty and pleasant, filled with a variety of information, and 
illustrated with some excellent drawings by R. T. Pritchett, and 
some passable water-colour sketches after F. Jones. People who have 
nothing better to do may derive from it both amusement and instruc- 
tion of an agreeable if somewhat evanescent nature. Mr. Adams’s 
other volume is given to the consideration of women’s work and worth. 
It is just the kind of book a kindly-tempered, enthusiastic, tolerably 
well-read bookmaker would naturally write, and will probably be much 
liked by the audience for whom it is intended. 

Charles Clement's book on the three great masters of Italian art is 
already too well-known in England to call for detailed notice here.! 
We must, however, warmly commend the translation which has been 
executed with great success. It does what translation always should 
do, but too rarely does: it makes its author seem thoroughly at home 
in our English speech. 

Mr. J. 8. Reid has done well in translating the ‘ Academica” of 
Cicero.” The importance of the post-Aristotelian system of thought 
is certainly beginning to be felt among scholars, and we imagine that 
Mr. Reid’s volume will be very welcome to that class of students for 
whom he specially intends it, “ those whose special study is philosophy 
rather than classics, and who, while wishing to learn something of the 
early history of the subject, have neither the leisure nor the particular 
acquirements necessary to enable them to read with profit the ancient 
philosophical writings in the original languages.” 

Lovers of Plautus will be grateful to Mr. Sonnenschein for his 
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scholarly edition of the “ Captivi.”" Even those to whom the parasite 
Ergasilus, with Hegio, with Philocrates and Pegnium are familiars in 
the company of their literary cosmos, the exhaustive notes and ex- 
cursus of this edition may reveal new charms as well as revive old 
pleasures, while to the youthful student first entering upon his 
acquaintance with the great comic poet they will afford most precious 
assistance. The dissertation on the prosody of the play and the 
sources of the text are very interesting, and the book is illustrated by 
a facsimile of portion of an old MS. of Plautus. The appendix of 
Bentley’s notes is specially important. 

First among the school-books before us must be placed the short 
“Geography of the British Islands” of Mr. and Mrs. Green."* For 
simplicity, for clearness, for condensation and completeness, it is 
almost without a rival, and the easy flow of its literary style, and the 
novel intelligence which animates its arrangement, ought to make the 
name of its authors very dear to the little learners who may have 
the good fortune to be educated upon it, and not on the dry and 
dreary old-fashioned text-books, Mr. Bevan’s Primer” is certainly 
not old-fashioned or dreary, but it is rather dry when contrasted 
with the volume we have just mentioned. Messrs. Macmillan also 
send us a useful second Greek reader,” an excellent edition of 
Terence’s “‘ Phormio,””’ in their admirable classical series; a carefully 
gradated set of arithmetical examples," and the Queen’s College 
Calendar for 1879-80. Messrs. Rivingtons, who appear desirous to 
rival Messrs. Macmillan in the number and quality of their educational 
publications, are represented by a well arranged first Latin writer,” 
and a capital editioa of the first Three Books of the Bello Gallico,” 
carefully annotated and illustrated with maps. 

Under the title of ‘‘ The Rationale of Spiritualism”” a Mr. Cook 
defends spiritualism, and informs his readers that ‘‘ under its magical 
touch the things that are now most obscure will be brought into the 
clearest light,” and that ‘it will even solve the riddle of the Sphinx.” 
We are very glad to hear it. 

The condition of human society at a future period has been 
so often taken as a theme for literary speculation that it has now 
no longer any charm cf novelty, and must be very well done 
to be interesting. ‘‘Erchomenon” is not well done, and is not 
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interesting.” Its author supposes himself to be suddenly transported 
from an atheistic lecture to a period some six hundred years hence, 
when Materialism is the order of the day, and where a variety of 
unlikely things take place, and are tediously narrated. The author is 
a defender of religion, is opposed to the imaginary Materialism he 
depicts, and supposes himself to wake from his dream just as the 
terrors of judgment-day are breaking upon a Materialistic world, in 
which he and a few others are the only virtuous people. The cause 
of belief against disbelief does not need the advocacy of such sorry 
stuff as this. 

What would not the scholars of the last century have given for such 
a Latin dictionary as that which the Clarendon Press has reprinted 
from the American work based on Dr. William Freund’s great Latin- 
German Dictionary?" The great advances which philological study 
has made of late years, and the vastly increased knowledge of ancient 
life and thought, have given to this dictionary a scholarly completeness 
which places it in the very front rank among works of reference. It 
will undoubtedly become a standard authority. 

Under the title “ Songs of France,” Messrs. Boosey and Co. have 
published some sixty popular French songs and romances. It is 
rather a pity that the collection includes none of the older songs, such 
as delight the student of national music in the “‘ Echos du Temps Passé” 
of M. J. B. Weckerlin. Apart from this, however, the choice made is 
very fairly good. We have De Musset’s “‘ Chanson de Fortunio,” with its 
delightful music, the best perhaps that Offenbach ever wrote ; we have 
the melancholy beauty of Grétry’s regret for ‘‘ Richard O mon Roi,” 
every note of which brings with it that royalist feeling which gave 
way before the fierce music of the Marseillaise, We have, of course, 
Victor Hugo’s “ Serenade” and Gounod’s “ Medjé,” with others equally 
favourite with the music-loving section of the English public. 

The publishers of the works of the Poet Laureate conceived a good 
idea, from a business pvint of view, in issuing an edition of Tenny- 
son’s songs, set to the best music that modern art can furnish.” The 
book is exactly of the kind which every young man will give to every 
young woman, and is sure to be exceeding popular. The name of 
Mr. Tennyson can always command the occasionally unreasoning 
enthusiasm of the general public, and the goodly list of musicians 
who have lent their aid to the undertaking will complete the charm of 
the Tennyson song-book to the poetic and the musical. Among the 
names we may note Arthur Sullivan, George Herschel, Joseph 
Joachim, Joachim Raff, Francis Hueffer, Franz Liszt, Ch. Gounod, 
C. V. Stanford, and many others deservedly famous in the musical 


world. 
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